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‘ PRENATAL INFLUENCE. 


BY SYDNEY BARRINGTON ELLIOT, M. D. 


THE process by which man is born into this world, and the 
circumstances which go to make him what he is, whether it 
be a theologian or a scapegrace, a mathematician or a fool, 
concern all. It is a subject of the utmost importance ; and 
yet how little interest is taken in it when compared with 
thattaken in the raising of fine horses, fifie cattle, in fact 
fine stock of every class. Stock-raising is a science in which 
the utmost care is given every minute detail. The propaga- 
tion of the human race is a bungle, left to chance conception, 
alike from the good, the bad, the sound, and the diseased, 
dependent upon the probable ignorance of even the well 
informed on ordinary subjects. Is it any wonder that the 
race is of such poor material that half perish under five years 
of age, and a very large per cent of the other half are a bur- 
den in some way upon the remaining few? Surely the prop- 
agation of the greatest work of an almighty God, is worthy at 
least some of the attention given that of the lower animals. 

If we would do away with a bungling, chance procreation, 
that results in misery and destruction, if we would give the 
cherished of all we hold dear— our very flesh and blood — 


the same attention in their generation that we give the 
beasts in our stables, then all who presume to become parents 
must know how to have well-born children, or know how to 
have none at all, and for this purpose it is absolutely essen- 
tial that the practical application of prenatal influence should 
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be thoroughly understood. Then only will we have well- 
born children, free from contamination of vice and disease, 
capable of unlimited attainment, able to follow the dictates 
of a keen conscience and with the power to beget a better 
generation than the world has yet seen. 

Information from the proper sources must be disseminated 
through the most available channels. The time when physi- 
cians kept the masses in darkness as to what was their most 
vital concern, either from ignorance or selfishness on their 
own part, is past. Cursent literature opens up a wide avenue 
for a flow of vitalizing information to a needy public, and the 
true physician, who has the permanent welfare of the race at 
heart, will make use of every available means to help his fel- 
low-man in his struggle for a higher life. Prejudice, the 
great obstacle to progress, must be laid aside. Vice has no 
friend like the prejudice which claims to be virtue,” and ’tis 
“ When the judgment is weak the prejudice is strong.” 

The subject is of such paramount importance that in its 
presentation it will require the staunchest confirmation and 
the most convincing proof; and while this article will be 
largely composed of confirmatory evidence, the ones to follow 
will demonstrate how to put into practical use the laws of 
prenatal influence, and will be of the greatest interest to 
every re der. 

While prenatal influence has been widely written upon in 
medical literature, and to some extent by popular writers, no 
writer has ever collected sufficient proof of this influence to 
be convincing, and to show how it may be applied for the 
benefit of mankind. The term prenatal (or antenatal) influ- 
ence applies to all influences, physical, mental, or moral, 
which, acting through the parents, affect an unborn child. 
These forces are not active during actual pregnancy only, for 
the condition of both father and mother some little time 
before and at conception, helps to determine the form and 
character of the offspring. 

Heredity is that law by which permanent and settled qual- 
ities of the parents, or of the more remote ancestors, reappear 
in the child; while prenatal influence signifies the effect pro- 
duced upon the future being by temporary conditions of the 
parents in the above periods, as by temporary mental states 
(anger, fear, happiness) or by temporary physical conditions 
(activity, health, exhaustion of a part or of the entire body). 
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It is a matter of every-day note, that children of the same 
parents, born within a few years of each other, are often 
totally unlike in disposition and in physical attributes. They 
may be not only unlike each other, but unlike the parents 
themselves. The law of heredity would require the consti- 
tution of the child to be made up of the personal characteris- 
tics of each parent; but we find virtuous and well-meaning 
parents, with long lines of reputable ancestry, bringing forth 
vicious and obstinate children, and, on the other hand, the 
ignorant and vulgar sometimes producing children that are 
remarkable for special ability or refinement. It must be 
acknowledged that some forces are at work other than hered- 
ity, as the term is generally understood. 

That these forces which modify or distort hereditary ten- 
dencies are prenatal, as we have defined that term above, it is 
our object to prove. Opinions expressed by the ablest and 
most acute observers among the medical profession, some of 
which we quote, lift this question out of the realm of old 
women’s notions, and place it upon a footing where it de- 
mands investigation by all who presume to become parents. 
Cases will be given in which the state of the mother, her 
emotions, her experiences, and her actions have had an 
undoubted effect upon the child she has borne; this effect 
being favorable or unfavorable, according to the kind of 
influence. 

As to the manner in which this process is carried on, there 
is some obscurity. There seems to be a subtle sympathy be- 
tween mother and child, organ for organ, part for part. The 
child’s body is growing rapidly in all directions, building 
material is plentiful, and the energies that can utilize it seem 
tireless. If any portion of the mother’s body, whether it be 
an intellectual faculty or the stomach, is either continuously 
or intensely active, the same portion in the child seems to be 
stimulated to increased growth ; and increased growth means 
increased power. It does not seem necessary that the mother 
should possess either the physical or mental power that she 
can produce in the child; for there are many cases of prodi- 
gies in physical and mental power, the mother and father of 
whom possessed no such attributes. It is merely necessary 
to have intense or continuous effort on the mother’s part, in 
order to stimulate the special growth in the child. 

The manner in which the influence is produced on the 
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father’s side is still more obscure. The seed seems stamped 
with the imprint not only of his permanent characteristics 
(hereditary), but also of his temporary conditions of mind 
and body (prenatal influence), and these have their place in 
determining the character of the offspring. 

In a thorough investigation of this subject we collated 
many opinions of eminent authorities and cases, some of 
which will be given here, but space will not admit of more 
than a few. For further information we refer the reader to 
« JEdeology.” 

One of the most noteworthy physicians who has written 
on this subject, Lewis A. Sayer,* says: — 

With what vast importance do we find this interesting question 
surrounded, and what strong appeals from future generations are 
made upon the fondly expecting-to-be mother to exercise both her 
physical and mental powers to their greatest degree, in order that 
she may be the happy bearer of an offspring gifted in these essentials 
for future usefulness in their highest degree of development, both as 
regards strength and activity. 


Rokitansky + says : — 


The question whether mental emotions do influence the develop- 
ment of the embryo (unborn child) or not, must be answered in the 
affirmative. 


The late Fordyce Barker, M. D., LL. D., one of the most 
eminent physicians in America, read an excellent paper, 
entitled “The Influence of Maternal Impressions on the 
Foetus,” before the American Gynecological Society (in the 
year 1886), in which he says : — 

Maternal impressions may affect the development, form, and 
character of the foetus. 


In speaking of the blood being the agent through which 
maternal impressions are conveyed, he says: — 


Food, medicines, poisons, and diseases are conveyed to the foetus 
in utero. Children are born with measles, scarlet-fever, small-pox, 
and other communicable diseases. Congenital chorea, hysteria, and 
epilepsy have been observed. Mothers who have suffered a severe 
fright when advanced in pregnancy have given birth to choreic 
children. 








* “ Facts and Arguments on the Transmission of Intellectual and Moral Quagities 
from Parents to Offspring.”’ T. Winchester, publisher, New York, second edition, 


+ Path. Anat., vol. L., p. 2. 
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Dr. Brittan, who has given much study to the occult 
problems of human life, in writing of the “ Relations of Mind 
to Offspring,” gives the following as to the law or process of 
embryonic moulding: - 


5S 


The singular effects produced on the unborn child by the sudden 
mental emotions of the mother are remarkable examples of a kind of 
electrotyping on the sensitive surfaces of living forms. It is doubt- 
less true that the mind’s action in such cases may increase or diminish 
the molecular deposits in the several portions of the system. The 
precise place which each separate particle assumes in the new organic 
structure may be determined by the influence gf thought or feeling. 
If, for example, there exists in the mother any unusual tendency of 
the vital forces to the brain at the critical period, there will be a 
similar cerebral development and activity in the offspring. 


MM. Grimaud de Caux and Martin St. Ange * say on this 
subject : — 


Pregnancy is a function of the woman, as are digestion and. the 
acts of secretion of various kinds, and if these latter are affected by 
moral impressions, why should not the former be also similarly acted 
upon? If the composition of the blood be altered, is it possible that 
the foetus which is being developed in a mother’s womb by this fluid 
should not undergo changes ? 


Plato,} after discussing how easily impressions are stamped 
upon infants, says: — 


Nay, more, I would say that a woman during her time of preg- 
nancy should of all women be most carefully tended, and kept from 
violent and excessive pleasures and pains; and at that time she 
should cultivate gentleness, benevolence, and kindness. 


Spurzheim, in his « Education,” says : — 


The innate constitution, which depends upon both parents and 
the state of the mother during pregnancy, is the basis of all future 
development. 


Carpenter wrote as follows : — 


That the mental state of the mother can produce important 
alterations in her own blood, seems demonstrated by the considera- 
tions previously advanced in regard to its effect upon the process of 
nutrition and secretion, and that such alterations are sufficient to 
determine important modifications in the developmental processes of 
the embryo, to which her blood furnishes the material, can scarcely 
admit of a question, when we recollect what an influence the presence 
or absence of particular substances has in modifying the growth of 
parts in the adult. 





* “ Histoire de la Génération de l’ Homme,” etc., Paris, 1849, p. 252. 
t “Seventh Book of Laws.” 
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Bichat says : — 
It is by the modifications which the mother’s blood receives from 
vivid emotions that we must explain their influence upon nutrition, 
the growth, and even the life of the fcetus, to which the blood is 
supplied through the placenta. 

A. Combe * says, in reference to prenatal influence : — 

If a sudden and powerful emotion of her own mind exerts such an 
influence upon her stomach as to excite vomiting,and upon her heart 
as almost to arrest its motion and induce fainting, can we believe that 
it will have no effect upon her womb and the fragile being contained 
within it? Facts and, reason, then, alike demonstrate the reality of 
the influence, and much practical advantage would result to both 
parent and child were the conditions and extent of its operations 
better understood. 

The Spartans surrounded their wives, while pregnant, 
with beautiful pictures, images, and statues, such as those 
of Castor and Pollux, who represented strength and beauty, 
and enforced that custom by the requirements of law (the 
law of Lycurgus). It is not surprising, then, that they were 
physically such a fine race of people. 

To the foregoing opinions we will give the additional 
weight of a few cases of prenatal influence carefully com- 
piled from medical literature. The truth of these cases is 
undoubted; and this fact of their being true, with the great 
principle they establish, is sufficient explanation for their use 
here. While these cases may not have resulted favorably, 
they prove the existence of prenatal influence, and establish 
the fact that impressions of a more favorable nature have 
only to be made to have favorable results. Other such cases 
will be given later. 

The prenatal effects of war and like disasters have long 
been noted, as in the siege of Landau, recorded by Baron 
Percy, and quoted by Carpenter, Pinel, and others. At the 
siege of Landau, in France, in 1793, there was such violent 
cannonading that the women were kept in a constant state of 
alarm. In addition, the arsenal blew up with a terrific explo- 
sion, which few could hear with unshaken nerves. The result 
was that out of ninety-two children born in that district with- 
in a few months, sixteen died at birth, thirty-three languished 
for eight or ten months and died, nine became idiots and 
died before they were five years old, and two came into the 
world with numerous fractures of the limbs. The history 





* “On the Management of Infancy.” 
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of the others was not followed up, but it is doubtful if they 
escaped without injury, though it may have been of a less 
serious nature. 

The results of the French Revolution were similar. Esqui- 
rol mentions that many children, born when the horrors of 
the French Revolution were at their highest, turned out to 
be weak, nervous, irritable, and liable to insanity. 

It has long been noted that of the children born at the 
siege of Antwerp, a large portion were deformed, and many 
were still-born. It has also been recorded * that the financial 
crises in Berlin were followed by an increased number of 
idiots born. 

Dr. Seguin + reports the following case which came under 
his own observation and care: A girl, who at the time 
he knew her was twelve or thirteen years old, was a con- 
genital idiot; the other members of the family, which was 
a large one, were above the average in point of intelligence. 
The mother was pregnant with this idiotic child during the 
civil war of Paris, and was harassed with anxiety for the 
safety of her husband. 

Spamer gives a case where the child was an idiot as a 
result of the mother’s nervous and depressed condition dur- 
ing pregnancy, owing to the death of a child. 

The case of James I. of England is a notable one, and is 
known to all history. The murder of David Rizzio was per- 
petrated by armed nobles, with violence and terror, in the 
presence of Mary, queen of Scotland, shortly before the birth 
of her son, James I. of England. The liability of this mon- 
arch to emotions of fear is recorded as a prominent character- 
istic of his mind, and so great was his terror of a sword — 
the weapon with which Rizzio was killed—that he would 
shudder at the sight of it. Sir Digby relates that when 
King James conferred the knighthood upon him, which is 
done by laying a naked sword upon the shoulder of the new 
knight, he could not look at the sword, but turned his head 
away, so that he came very near putting the point into the 
knight’s eye. Sir Kinelm was saved from a similar catastro- 
phe by the duke of Buckingham, who in the nick of time 
guided the sword aright.t Queen Mary was not deficient in 





* “Neurologische Centralblatt,” p- 499. 
t Philadelphia Medical Times, 1867, vol. I1., pp. 121-123. 


¢ A discourse made in an assembly of nobles and learned men at Montpellier, France, 
and rendered out of French into English by R. White, London, 1658. 
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courage, and the Stuarts, both before and after James I., were 

distinguished for this quality, so that his disposition was an 
exception to the family character and due to prenatal in- 
fluence. 

Dr. T. A. Martyn * gives a case of a woman who was 
severely burned about the legs. She miscarried in six hours. 
The corresponding parts of the foetus were blistered, and had 
the same appearance as those of the mother. Among other 
similar cases to this last one may be mentioned those reported 
by Dr. Hart (Am. Jour. of Med. Sci., January, 1881), Dr. 
Niker (Obst. Jour., Gr. Brit., June 15, 1880), Dr. S. O. 
Stockslager (Chicago Med. Jour. and Exam., May 23, 1881, 
vol. XLIII., p. 313:) 

One of the most remarkable cases on record was that of 
Robert H. Copeland. The names of six physicians are 
attached to the account certifying that it is substantially 
true. For the details we refer the reader to the original 
article. 

Dr. Fearn cites the following case:{ A mother wit- 
nessed the removal of one of the bones (metacarpal) from her 
husband’s hand, which greatly shocked and alarmed her. <A 
short time after, she had a child who was born without the 
corresponding bone which was removed from the father. 

Dr. Dorsey reports the following case:§ Dr. G sus- 
tained a fracture of his leg midway between the ankle and 
the knee. His wife was about five months advanced in preg- 
nancy. When the child of which she was pregnant was born, 
it had on the leg corresponding with the injured limb of the 
father, and at precisely the same spot, the appearance of a 
fracture of the limb, and there was also a decided shattering 
of the leg. 

Dr. Fordyce Barker cites a case || where a child was born 
with holes in the lobes of its ears, as a result of the mother 
seeing holes bored in the ears of her favorite daughter. The 
mother was averse to the daughter’s having her ears pierced, 
and it made a decided impression on her. though she had no 
idea her baby would be so born. 

















* American Journal of Medical Science. 

+ First published by So. Med. and Sur. Jour., vol. LI. p. 381, and copied in the Bes- 
ton Medical and Surgical Journal vol. XX., p. 98. 

¢ Report of Med. Assoc. of Ala., 1850. 

§ Trans. Med. Assoc., Ala., 1850. 
4 Trans. Am. Gynzcol. Soc., 1886. 
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Purefoy * reports the case of a woman who, when about 
four months pregnant, tried to rear by hand a ealf, of which 
the right ear, right eye, and fore legs were absent. When 
the child was born it was similarly deformed — i.e., right ear, 
right eye, and right arm were wanting. 

“Roth + gives ten cases of hare lip, one case of spinabifida, 
one case of cleft palate, and one case of nevus resulting from 
a mother in each instance being impressed with the sight of 
similar deformity. The time varied from the second or third 
month till well on in pregnancy. 

Daresti { made experiments with over nine thousand eggs 
of chickens, producing at will many deformities, thus prov- 
ing beyond doubt that external influences do affect the devel- 
opment of the embryo. 

M. A. de Frariére § gives many interesting cases where 
peculiar characteristics in animals have been due to influ- 
ences exerted on the mothers during gestation, and he holds 
himself personally responsible for every case he gives. 

It will be impossible to give further cases here, although if 
the reader desires more, we refer him to “« JEdeeology,” | 
where he will find the subject exhaustively treated. Hun- 
dreds of cases are given of every class, this being the only 
work of the kind in existence which does treat the subject 
fully. 

In concluding this article it is but necessary to say that 
the offspring may be affected physically and mentally by pre- 
natal influence, the extent depending upon the nature and 
extent of the impression, and much good would result if this 
influence were better understood and applied. 


The truth of prenatal influence having now been proved, 
cases will be given, in the next article, to illustrate how this 
great force can be applied by all well-meaning parents, capa- 
ble of having sound children, for the benefit of future gener- 
ations ; while in the third article the physique, intellectual 
ability, and morals of the child will be considered, and defi- 
nite information given as to its advancement. For if the 





* Med. and Surg. Rep., May 31, 1881. 

t Virchow’s Archives, Band XCL., Heft 3. 

¢ ‘Comptes Rendus,” Noy. 3, 1873. 

§ “ Education Anterieure; Influences Maternelles pendant la Gestation surles Pre- 
disposition Morales et Intellectuelles des Enfants.” Paris. 


“ Edoology,” by Sydmey Barrington Elliot, M. D. Arena Publishing Company, 
Boston, Mass, 
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body and mind can be so greatly changed, warped, or influ- 
enced in one way, as shown in the foregoing cases, so they 
can be in another. If one impression can be photographed, 
as it were, in a child’s mind, so can another ; and so intellec- 
tual power, good physique, and a worthy disposition may be 
imparted to the future offspring. 
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MANUAL TRAINING VS. THE OLD METHOD OF 
EDUCATION. 


BY ARNOLD H. HEINEMANN. 


THE word “ manual” may mean either “ by the hand” or 
«of the hand.” In the compound expression of “manual 
training” it must, however, be always taken to signify “ by 
the hand”; or, “manual training” ought to be used to signify 
“training” or “education by the hand,” but not education 
of the hand. For an education of the hand means a develop- 
ment of the hand in the lines of handicraft, or of trade. Such 
a development of the hand is a mechanical habituation of the 
muscles of the hand and limbs to the rapid and certain execu- 
tion of particular kinds of movements calculated to produce 
certain material results demanded in particular trades. It is 
a one-sided development and has but a small influence upon 
the brain, predisposing it to think always in certain established 
ruts. Such a habituation renders the brain more or less un- 
able to take a general cr all-sided view of a subject. 

Such training should not be called “educational,” as is 
shown by the fact that all manual training teachers are 
agreed that their systems are not intended to train apprentices 
for trades. They admit that the training of the hand to 
be clever and cunning and skilful in all manner of manipu- 
lation, is intended to attain this result as a means to an end 
only, the real end being the education, or the evolution, of 
the human brain through the labor of the hand. The manual 
training school should be a “school where scholars are edu- 
cated by means of the hand, or where both body and mind 
are developed through the hand.” 

This office of the hand to educate the mind, however, must 
not exclude every other means of education. The intellect 
by itself should be practised and trained by logical methods. 
But in order to train the power of thought, it is first requisite 
to have materials of thought to work with, and such ma- 
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terials cannot be supplied except through experiences made 
by sensuous observation, chiefly by the sense of touch exer. 
cised in all manner of manual activity. Thus it is, that the 
hand must provide the beginning and the basis of education, 

The powerful influence of the hand upon the evolution of 
man has been well pointed out by Professor Marshall. He 
says that “The elevation of man above the animal commenced 
when man assumed his upright walk, for thereby the feet 
were assigned to the labor of locomotion by themselves, the 
hands being reserved for the performance of other labor.” 
This other labor of the hand, luckily, did not yet know of a 
division of labor. Whatever primitive man made, he had to 
finish by himself; or, the products of primitive labor were 
all useful articles. ‘That is the reason why this labor, as 
Professor Marshall says, “exercised a powerful influence 
upon the brain, developing it rapidly to a great superiority 
over that of all other creatures. A permanent state of 
mutual interaction between the hand and head ensued; the 
hand, by its labor, refining the operations of the brain by 
making the images more distinct and the judgment clearer; 
and the brain directing the operations of the hand and of the 
senses, making them work together with greater precision 
and accuracy.” 

This powerful interaction between hand and head is what 
a truly educational manual training course has to keep 
steadily in view in the development of the child. As the 
brain of the human species is said to have been differentiated 
from that of the animal by virtue of the labor performed by 
the hand, thus manual labor serves to develop the brain 
of the individual child of man. The brain, so far as it is 
the organ of intelligence, is very soft and plastic, and highly 
susceptible of development during early youth. That is the 
cause which renders the earliest educational practice of 
manual labor so efficient in exercising the most powerful 
influence upon the development of the brain. Keeping the 
hands of little children idle, because they have to study the 
characters of the alphabet, or for any other purposes, is 
the most usual way of permanently sterilizing the brains of 
the little ones, allowing them to grow hard and stiff in their 
undeveloped condition, and rendering them unsusceptible to 
improvement. But the brain of a child quickened and 
strengthened by manual training, will learn more in an hour 
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of the elements of reading, judiciously presented, than it 
would in days without the training by manual labor. 

Disregarding this fact, the school of the three R’s appeals 
chiefly to memory in its efforts to teach the child. But if 
school education is to produce the best possible results, it 
must avail itself of the hand of the pupil as well as of his 
memory. The hand is the tool by which the mind examines, 
compares, and judges the data of experience. Memory is a 
merely mechanical power, being unable to assimilate, and 
able only to retain the images or data of experience, and 
present them for comparison and judgment. But it is not 
able to use them independently in any way. Without the 
assistance of the hand, memory is only half equipped to 
develop and educate the intellect, and is utterly unable to 
establish a mental guide for the labor and conduct of life. 
But the establishment of such a guide of conduct, which is 
a secure foundation of practical ethics, is the chief, yea, 
almost the only true object of all education. Any system 
which uses the memory of the child as the chief means of 
his education, must, therefore, be pronounced erroneous. 

The name of “manual training” by itself indicates a 
departure from the old beaten track of educating man 
through memory, or through book studies. This old educa- 
tion proceeds by fastening upon the mind of its pupils, sym- 
bols or words and formulas and rules made out by other 
minds and offered to the student ready made, cut and dried, 
without supplying any means by which he can understand 
them previous to retaining them in memory. For words and 
symbols do not produce clear ideas unless they are made to 
grow out of the observation and activity of the pupil him- 
self. “Only that which he makes, or is able to make, is 
intelligible to growing man,” says Froebel. 

The majority of those educated by the old memorizing 
system, hardly ever succeed in obtaining clear, adequate 
conceptions of the objects signified by the symbols and 
words which they learn. They hardly know the realities 
of life for which the symbols stand. They are doomed 
to walk this earth as more or less facile talking machines, 
capable of conversing on any subject without understand- 
ing either their own talk or that of other people, because 
they lack the power of mentally realizing the actual meaning 
of their wordy symbols of the objective world. 
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A minority of the graduates of the schools of the old 
education, whose inborn genius succeeds in throwing off the 
trammels cast about their minds by an erroneous method of 
school education, will finish their education in the school of 
life. There they will learn to understand things and men, 
and their memory will serve them to register in its mechani- 
cal way whatever they have succeeded in understanding. 
Their success in this direction is not achieved by virtue of 
but in spite of the so-called education bestowed on them at 
the school of the old methods of memorizing. The conse- 
quences of this education will more probably follow them 
through life to such an extent that even in this fortunate 
minority there will be few who can ever entirely recoup 
themselves for the loss of perceptive power and imagina- 
tion inflicted upon all the pupils of the old educational 
methods in a greater or less degree. 

If the mechanical nature of the faculty of memory, as 
above described, is kept in mind, the distinction made at the 
beginning of this paper between the expressions * training of 
the hand” and “training dy the hand,” will now be better 
understood. The training of the hand takes hold of a move- 
ment which cannot at first be executed but by the mind pay- 
ing full attention to it. As the movement is being repeated 
again and again, the mental activity becomes gradually fixed 
in the nerves and brain— that is to say, it is retained by 
memory until the movement can be carried out, as it were, 
mechanically. Such a mechanical movement is closely re- 
lated to what is commonly called “ reflex motion,” which is 
a habitual or mechanical action executed more or less uncon- 
sciously. It is memory in action, but devoid of conscious 
thought. Such a training ef the hand reacts upon the 
mind to so limited an extent that it does not deserve being 
called an educational training.. It is the proper method of 
preparing for particular trades, but not for the all-sided 
development of a growing human being, which any rational 
system of education must keep in view. 

The training 6y the hand does not want any movement 
whatever to be made without help from the mind, or that 
any movement should grow entirely habitual or mechan- 
ical. On the contrary, it tends to retain the union of mental 
and manual activity in whatever the hand is doing. The 
hand and the mind should interact upon each other all the 
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time. For this reason every correct system of manual train- 
ing must see to it that every action, every movement, every 
step in the progress of labor, requires the continuous codpera- 
tion of hand and brain. 

It would be erroneous, however, to conclude from this that 
the new education wants to reject entirely the service of 
memory. The new method recognizes fully that memory is 
not only an essential factor of, but that it is the indispensabie 
basis for, the evolution of the human mind. Without mem- 
ory, neither comparison nor any other mental activity would 
be possible. One of the great ends to be achieved by the 
new, as well as by any other system of education, is to train 
and develop the power of memory. But the new education 
does not want to make memory the almost exclusive medium 
of the mental development of the child. Neither does it 
want anything to be retained in memory until it has been 
well understood and prepared for perfect assimilation. 

All such preparation of mental objects, that is, of thoughts 
or ideas, is made, in the beginning of life, through manual 
labor, as is shown in the evolution of the human race. By 
laboring upon wood and rock, mankind has obtained a thor- 
ough knowledge of these materials, and the child of man 
cannot obtain the same knowledge except by imitating the 
example set by the race, and working with wood and rock. 
By navigating the sea, mankind has obtained a knowledge of 
the oceans, and individual man will never obtain a thorough 
knowledge of the great waters without imitating the race and 
navigating the sea. In every respect it has been through 
labor that mankind has accumulated experience and obtamed 
a knowledge of the world, and it is the business of rational 
education to prepare a similar course of experience for the 
child in order to enable him to obtain a corresponding knowl- 
edge through manual activity. As observation through labor 
has educated mankind unto experience, thus observation 
through well-directed manual activity at school must be made 
to educate the child. For experience will never come to a 
close in life. It serves to educate, and is in its turn served 
by education. When the child has finished his school educa- 
tion of experience, the result will generally be a codified 
system of knowledge and of practical rules of conduct, 
adaptable to future experience, as it grew out of past 
experiences. 
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If manual training is based upon so general a principle as 
the above, it would seem erroneous for the system to confine 
its educational labor to any single pursuit, such as drawing 
or modelling, or to particular trades, like cabinet making or 
book binding, ete. It is also erroneous to allow children to 
labor for profit, either by establishing a sort of factory, or by 
teaching a trade which can be made profitable as a home 
industry for the purpose of adding to the means of support of 
the families of the pupils. From a charitable or an economic 
point of view (although even these are not correct in this 
question), such a course of instriction may seem commend- 
able, but that does not give to it any claim to a standing in 
education. For, as was said above, all kinds of mechanical 
or trade labor —that is, of methods of the training of the 
hand, any course of laboring at a trade — will check the har- 
monious development of the faculties of the child. But such 
a harmony of powers is the only correct end of education. 
After the child has finished his education, that is, when the 
boy or girl is entering upon the age of youth, or at an age of 
fourteen to sixteen or eighteen years, a course of technical or 
trade education cannot be objected to. But it must not be 
adopted during school age. 

All human labor consists in modifying natural objects and 
phenomena so as to render them useful to man. For man is 
a part of nature in this way, that the infinite energy of na- 
ture has its finite counterpart in man. So man and nature 
ought to work tegether in harmony; or, the harmonious de- 
velopment of all the faculties of man ought to establish a 
full harmony between man and nature. But man has an in- 
dividual will of his own, which cannot help being more or less 
at variance with the lawful uniformity of nature. This want 
of harmony cannot be overcome except by nature ruling or 
subserving the will of man. The savage is ruled by nature, 
but civilized man should rule nature and make her subser- 
vient to his will. 

The end of education, then, ought to be to secure to 
man the ability to establish a harmony between nature and 
himself by rendering nature subservient to him. The means 
of accomplishing this end consist in endowing man with 
the knowledge and ability to avail himself of the forces, that 
is, the objects and occurrences of nature, for his own use and 
benefit. That is what mankind has been doing ever since 
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people commenced to support themselves by their labor; 
and he who understands nature and knows best how to 
make nature supply his wants, is best prepared for the strug- 
gle with nature; or, the extent to which individual man 
becomes able to enforce the subserviency of nature, depends 
upon the extent of his knowledge of it, and upon his ability 
to make a correct computation of the relative intensity of his 
own powers and the powers of nature; that is to say, a man 
must comprehend how far his power is adequate to the con- 
quest of any natural power, if he would be successful in his 
struggle, and thus remain in harmony with nature and 
with himself. 

Man is only able to make a correct computation of his own 
force in comparison with the forces of nature, through labor; 
or, the harmonious development of the child as a part of na- 
ture is brought about by imparting to hima knowledge of, 
and a practical ability for, the general principles underlying 
the entire field of human labors. These labors represent 
the total effort made by mankind in its struggle for mastery 
with the forces of nature. Manual training must aim at 
an ever increasing energy of the ability to achieve this 
mastery, and in order to attain this end, must develop in the 
child the ability to labor in any division of the industrial 
work of mankind. 

In the first place it seems indispensable that the child 
should learn something about farming and gardening, which 
occupations supply the essential means for the support of the 
race. In the second place, as regards that sort of human 
labor commonly described by the word “industri: 
cient knowledge and ability in it can be obtained by devoting 
oneself to a careful educational study of a single kind of 
labor. There is no need of forcing every child to do every 
kind of human labor, provided that in whatever he does he 
learns to work rationally, that is, so that the hand and head 
are continuously kept in codperation. 

The codperation of hand and head ought to be so thoroughly 
inculcated in every man as to secure its continuation in what- 
ever labor a man does throughout life. But modern industry 
has the opposite tendency of checking manual development. 
It has, in the first place, rendered superfluous many of the 
small manual labors which children were used to perform in 
former times. When the writer attended school, he had to 
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sew and trim his copy books, rule the pages and mark off the 
margins, number the pages; he had to lay covers on all his 
school books and reading books, to cut his quills for writing, 
make his own envelopes for his letters, ete. All these little 
labors are now rendered superfluous by the factories providing 
blank books, envelopes, metal pens, ete. He was further 
used to make many a little chest, box, and other domestic 
article, all of which can at present be bought at so low a 
price that nobody would think of making them with his own 
hands. 

In this way children formerly used to obtain some manual 
training in making useful things, the loss of which occupa- 
tions would be felt more strongly than it is, if the kinder- 
garten did not to a great extent counteract the effects of the 
loss with those children who would be the most likely to 
suffer from the loss of occupation. Without the kinder- 
garten and manual training school, such a loss to child- 
hood would mean nothing less than this, that the human 
hand would lose its cunning. But without that cunning, 
there would be no progressive development of the human 
brain. Without that cunning of the hand, the brain of the 
living generation of man would fail to attain to a stage of 
perfection equal to that attained by the generation next 
preceding; or, a course of retrograde evolution might com- 
mence. 

If the kindergarten and manual education are to do effec- 
tive service in warding off such a calamity, they must be 
established so as to be accessible to the children of the labor- 
ig people in general. For the laborer feels the loss of manual 
skill more intensely than any other class of men, because he 
does literally live by the labor of his hand; and he suffers 
most by the fact, that in the proportion in which increased 
capacity of machinery has rendered the skilful labor of 
the hand superfluous, the ability of hand of the laborer has 
steadily decreased. At the present time, a majority of men, 
probably not less than three quarters of all the people, are 
doomed, by the rule of the division of labor, to forcibly re- 
press the natural development of manual skill, in order to 
obtain a certain one-sided mechanical dexterity of movement 
required for,a particular kind of labor, not demanded by any 
natural circumstances but artificially enforced by the peculiar 
construction of a machine. 
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And this kind of work, the most deleterious to a sound 
development of the hand and the brain, is the labor which 
those pitiable children who are compelled, by the wretched 
condition of their parents, to work in factories, are forced to 
do. They were born with natural gifts and talents and 
hopes as bright and promising as either yours or mine, and 
they had a natural claim to grow as ingenious and useful 
and happy members of human society. But they were denied 
their claim to the “ pursuit of happiness” ; they were cheated 
out of their prospects and hopes. This cruel labor, with 
which they are doomed to wear out their prime, their period 
of development and preparation for life, is bound, by the 
inexorable law of nature, to destroy their every chance of 
natural development, their hopes of success and happiness. 
Many of them will die an early deatli, like young plants 
stunted through lack of food, of air and sunshine, and, at 
the same time, crippled by an overgrowth forced on them in 
a hothouse, for the factory will act upon these youthful 
frames as the hothouse does on plants. Those factory chil- 
dren who outlive the trial and reach adult age, are hardly 
ever more than a ruin of a frame originally built for expan- 
sion into a lovely structure. Their disposition to be free 
agents has been subverted. They have become machines 
destitute of self-determination and of the power to freely shift 
for themselves. They are rarely able to take care of them- 
selves and of those dependent on them in all the vicissitudes 
of life, and they will be most frequently compelled to treat 
their children as they themselves were treated when young. 
Thus the curse of child labor in the factory is oppressing one 
generation after another, and is gradually undermining the 
soundness and purity of the human race and seriously obstruct- 
ing its mental and moral progress. 

The misery entailed upon children working in factories 
does not militate, it need hardly be said, against the principle 
of using labor as a means of educating the child of man. On 
the contrary, it tends to confirm the principle; for it shows 
that labor, in order to be educational, must not only be care- 
fully selected as regards its kind, but also as to the time 
during which any manipulation is executed. Factory labor 
is wrong in kind because it not only does not demand the 
cooperation of head and hand, but requires the contrary — 
namely, a mechanical training of a certain set of muscles and 
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certain sense operations, which shall act automatically with- 
out thought or reflection interfering. And factory labor is 
wrong in time, because it requires the child to labor for days 
at the same manipulations which would exhaust the strength 
of adult people, instead of constantly changing operations 
and thereby developing all the muscles and senses, the fac- 
ulties and powers of the whole child. Thus, instead of 
educating, factory labor is undermining and crippling the 
faculties of the child. 

There is only one way of checking this fearful sacrifice of 
human life and happiness going on at wholesale all around 
us. That way is the compulsory education of all the children 
of the people by a correct method. The method must turn 
out not only men well prepared to do their duty but also 
satisfied with their own doings, men of conscience and dig- 
nity, fully qualified to select and do that kind of work best 
adapted to their nature. To turn out such men, the school 
must develop the talents of its pupils so completely that the 
ability to do responds with certainty to the desire and will of 
the men. 

A truly educational system of manual training provides a 
method capable of accomplishing so desirable a result. But 
the masses of the people, upon whom, in the end, all the 
progress and prosperity of mankind depend, are not benefited 
by the establishment of some manual training schools here 
and there separate from the public school. Such special 
schools are not accessible to the children of the common 
laborer. But it is just the laboring classes that need the 
education by the hand more than any other class of the 
people. If manual training is to benefit the people at large, 
it must be introduced into the public school. 

It will not solve the problem, either, to add a few hours 
of manual training a week to a time table, the remainder of 
which is entirely occupied by subjects in keeping with the 
old method of the three R’s, coupled with a few lessons in 
geography, history, and science; for these studies, as com- 
monly taught, in no way advance the development of manual 
skill, which is the chief ability which the laboring man 
should possess. A man compelled to make a living by his 
hand is much more in need of manual ability than of any 
knowledge of the above-named public-school studies, and 
this need must be supplied. 
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The public school is said by many to teach enough of 
manual skill by instructing in drawing and writing, both of 
which arts are executed by the hand. Drawing is, no doubt, 
a most useful art, not only by itself but also as the necessary 
companion to nearly every kind of manual training. But it 
can never take the place of manual training in the education 
of childhood. It is needed for the education of the eye, and 
too much time can hardly be given to it. 

The same, however, can hardly be said of writing. Writ- 
ing is a mechanical ability; and such an ability, practised 
and developed to the exclusion of other manual activities, 
will render the hand unfit for anything but this one art — 
that is to say, it will make the hand stiff and useless in 
other directions. Writing is a most useful art, but it is so 
peculiar as not only not to assist but to retard the general 
development of manual skill. It will not assist the arts of 
drawing or painting, which require a freer movement of the 
hand and arm. The handling of a pen or pencil in writing, 
with the forearm supported and the body at rest in a sitting 
posture, is an activity altogether different from the handling 
of tools in space, with the hand and arm in free motion, and 
the body in an attitude of full activity. Thus, skill in 
handwriting is rarely found together with skill in other arts, 
which act mostly as checks upon the development of a good 
handwriting; or, skill in handwriting and skill in any 
manual art do, to a greater or less extent, mutually exclude 
each other. 

Let us further remember that the need of the art of writ- 
ing, as a fundamental condition of education, has greatly 
diminished since typewriting and shorthand have come into 
use. These new modes of recording thoughts and events 
will, within a comparatively short time, do away with the 
present mode of writing, except for a few special needs, such 
as keeping books. We shall, in time, have typewriters so 
small and handy that they can be carried about in the 
pocket, or so plentiful that they can be hired for use for a 
short time anywhere. Then everybody will have to be 
instructed in the use of the typewriter as a substitute for the 
present handwriting, and handwriting will be an accom- 
plishment of the few, except so far as it may be needed 
for signing our names to documents. When that time 
arrives, what reason will there be for childhood to spend so 
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many hours or years upon the acquisition of an art no 
longer useful? For to him who knows how to write short- 
hand and use the typewriter, longhand writing will be 
next to useless. 

The prospect of that time, which is sure to come, when 
common writing will be almost eliminated from the schedule 
of a practical education, ought to induce us to shelve the 
superstition that a well-educated man must have a beautiful 
handwriting. This superstition has robbed millions of men 
of a chance to evolve a bright intellect and a strong will, 
because so much of their efforts to achieve an education 
had to be concentrated upon the development of that one 
exclusive and mechanical skill of writing a beautiful hand. 
And this superstition has further induced many to sacrifice 
legibility to so-called beauty, a result of which is a frequent 
union of the queerest pothooks with unreadableness, which 
causes daily annoyance to the man blessed with a good-sized 
mail. 

Let writing be taught, so long as it shall yet be needed, 
more according to the rules of sound pedagogics, and at a 
more moderate expenditure of time, and all parties and inter- 
ests will be greatly benefited. For such instruction will 
improve both the legibility and the beauty of handwriting, 
will render the task of writing easier, and the time saved 
on writing lessons can be spent more profitably on other 
studies, and on manual training exercises. 

Reading is not, like writing, destined to lose in importance 
as time proceeds. It is the more necessary, therefore, to 
adopt the most approved modern methods of teaching to 
read. Beginning to read by learning the alphabet first is 
erroneous, because the letters of the alphabet are not intelli- 
gible to the child. They can only be remembered by a 
purely mechanical action of memory. The characters do not 
represent to the child objective things, which alone he is 
able to understand. But understanding ought always to 
precede remembering, if the latter is to be educational, that 
is, if it shall serve to develop the mind. 

In order to give to the characters some objectivity, the 
child should form them. Forming characters is writing. 
Writing the characters, or the words, should precede reading 
them. But writing itself is not true educational labor unless 
it is a spontaneous activity. It must not be mechanical imi- 
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tation only. In order to make writing a self-activity, it must 
be drawing. The child must feel pleasure in forming the 
beautiful signs reminding him of leaves and flowers, and 
many other objects which he knows well how to draw. The 
child is not to begin writing until he has obtained some 
proficiency in drawing. 

Instead of the order in which the three subjects are taken 
up in the old method, namely, reading first, then writing, 
and after that drawing, the new education begins with 
drawing, followed by writing, and last by reading. 

In introducing the new method, the new education does 
not reduce the scope and efficiency of the three R’s. On the 
contrary, by making their acquisition easier, their influence 
upon the progress of true education will grow more power- 
ful, and at the same time there will be a great saving of time 
and power. The pupils would have ample time for manual 
training, and yet learn more reading, writing, and arithmetic 
than was learned when the whole of the school time was 
devoted to memorizing. And with all these additions of 
studies, not one hour need be added to the present school 
day. 

Dr. Chadwick, inspector of schools, reports upon an 
experiment made in this direction at a board school in 
Old England: — 

In one large establishment containing some six hundred children, 
half girls and half boys, the means of industrial occupation were 
introduced for the girls before any were obtained for the boys. The 
girls were put upon half-time tuition, that is, their time of book 
instruction was reduced from thirty-six to eighteen hours a week, 
given on three alternate days of their indusirial occupation, the boys 
remaining at full school time of thirty-six hours per week, the teach- 
ing being the same system, as well as teachers, also the same attend- 
ance in weeks and years. On the periodical examination of the 
school, surprise was expressed by the inspector at finding how much 
more mentally alert and in advance in book attainments the girls 
were than the boys. Subsequently industrial occupation was found 
for the boys, when their time of book instruction was reduced from 
thirty-six to eighteen hours weekly, and after a while the boys were 
proved, upon examination, to have obtained their previous relative 
position, which was in advance of the girls. 


In this case the introduction of manual training, and the 
reduction of the hours of study of the three I's by one half, 
first raised the scholarship of the girls above that of the boys, 


and then again that of the boys above that of the girls, The 
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experience of this school confirms the assertion made by the 
advocates of the new education, that the introduction of 
manual training subjects into the regular school curriculum, 
without increasing the number of hours of school attendance, 
will intensify the capacity of the pupils to such an extent 
that their progress even in book learning will be quicker and 
more thorough than it is when all the time is devoted to 
books, although a full half of the school time be devoted to 
inanual training. 

A judicious practice of manual training increases the 
energy and vivacity of the mental powers of the pupils, 
and enables them, in a much shorter time, to assimilate more 
new ideas and to be able to reproduce them better than they 
can do when they have to devote all their time and strength 
to intellectual pursuits. In this way manual training proves 
to be the true and only natural method, the method which 
nature herself employed in the evolution of the human race. 
Thus manual training confirms the saying, “The method of 
nature is the archetype of all methods.” 

The method employed in the school of nature can be 
traced throughout the animal kingdom. It is mainly 
through the sense of touch that animal intelligence evolves, 
even as touch is the sense incessantly active in manual train- 
ing. Fishes, birds, and winged insects live and move in 
elastic, yielding mediums, which never offer a firm, solid 
resistance to the movements of living creatures. Without 
such a resistance, the sense of touch cannot be adequately 
practised. The result of this deficiency of education is seen 
in the fact that neither fish nor bird nor winged insect ever 
is found on a high stage of intellectual development. With 
not-winged insects, for instance ants, that are compelled to 
live on firm ground, the sense of touch has attained to a 
higher stage of development, and their intelligence is more 
remarkable. Creatures whose sense of touch is least devel- 
oped, are also the least intellectually developed. 

Creatures living on firm ground, where nearly every move- 
ment produces a tactile impression, attain to a comparatively 
high development of the intellect, and this development in- 

creases in proportion as the organs of touch grow more 
perfect. These organs are best developed in monkeys, which 
occupy the highest stage of intellectual development among 
. aninals, 
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Thus nature herself points to the sense of touch as the 
chief means or method by which to educate living beings. 
She also points out the progress for the development of the 
mind, from an elastic, yielding material such as is found in 
clay, to the firm, solid materials of wood and metal com- 
monly used in the upper stages of manual training. Thus 
the new education, proposing to educate the child through 
the sense of touch, is in full harmony with nature. 

It is not so with the old methods of education, which con- 
centrate their efforts upon memory and _ thereby inflict 
injuries upon mankind, the full extent of which never has 
been, and probably never will be, accurately estimated. 
Eitelberger, an authority in this line of thought, says: — 

The laborer and tradesman of the present day, having attended 
school and been instructed and prepared in many ways, have re- 
ceived a technical preparation for the duties of life altogether insuf- 
ficient, and are consequently but little able to do the work which 
society has a right to expect of them. Or, in a few words, our 
laborers know comparatively much, and are able to do but very little. 
They will talk well, but work badly. The general complaint is that 
our tradespeople do not understand their trade properly, that no 
ability is found with common craftsmen. 

That is what our present system of school education has 
brought men to— plenty of talkativeness without depth of 
understanding. This condition is breeding a spirit of dis- 
satisfaction and turbulence concerning whatever exists in 
human society, and an ‘ever-increasing inability to know 
one’s duty and to do one’s share in the business of life. 
For a knowledge of duty and an ability to do it to the full- 
est extent, cannot be attained except by men whose powers 
of will and of execution are equally perfect. The old school, 
which educates men by words and symbols, will too fre- 
quently turn out men who can talk well and do but little, 
who pursue business upon the principle that the world 
owes them a living anyhow, and always demand the highest 
pay for the smallest amount of work. But with the new 
education such men will be the exceptions; the common 
graduate of the school of .the new method will have a will 
of his own and the ability needed to carry out his will. 
After the new education shall have replaced the old school, 
the nation will consist of actual freemen, and the dependents 
and voting cattle of the present day will be exceptionally 
rare productions. 








THE RIGHT OF EMINENT DOMAIN. 


BY EDWARD OSGOOD BROWN. 


WE, single taxers, who believe that the present system of 
land tenure throughout the civilized world results in allow- 
ing a few, in what is practically a privileged and hereditary 
caste, to withhold from the-use of all others, except upon 
oppressive terms, the natural opportunities on which alone 
energy and ability can be exerted, find the greatest difficulty 
in the way of a candid and careful consideration of our prop- 
osition to substitute for such a tenure one more just and less 
disastrous in its effects, to be the idea that we are trying to 
destroy the sacredness of private property, and to introduce 
a chimerical communism in place of a long-established and 
approved system of individual rights. 

It would, to many of us, be far from a valid argument in 
favor of the justice or expediency of allowing the present 
system to contine that it was of immemorial existence, and 
that courts and legislatures had theoretically as well as prac- 
tically sustained it. But so strong is the mental habit of 
conservatism among the great mass of intelligent people —a 
mental habit that makes everything that has long existed seem 
natural and necessary — that I deem it of the highest impor- 
tance to point out that in urging in the United States (to 
which I shall confine myself in this short article, although it 
could be shown that the case is the same in every other coun- 
try of the civilized world) the change from the present sys- 
tem to the one known as the “single tax,” we are advising 
the assumption of no new or startling power by the state, and 
are proposing no unconsidered doctrine of public and govern- 
mental right as opposed to that of individuals. 

By the single tax, instead of the miserable, insufficient 
return which the landlord now makes to the community, 
under its organized form of “the state,” for the privileges 
which it affords him, an annual payment, progressing with 
and equal:to the annual value of the natural opportunities 
which he monopolizes, would be exacted from him. It is 
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therefore perfectly true that our remedy is a drastic and far- 
reaching one, which would produce very marked and signifi- 
cant changes in social conditions. It is no part of my 
purpose to deny this. If it were not so, the cause would not 
be worth advocacy. But it is not out of the line of nor 
opposed to the methods and course of our political develop- 
ment, nor repugnant to any of the doctrines concerning land 
ownership which have been declared by legislatures and 
courts alike to be the fundamental propositions which under- 
lie such ownership. 

A popular impression may be said to prevail that a man’s 
field is his in the same sense that his horse and his clothes 
are his, and that he may own a coal mine with the same 
absolute right that he may the coal which has been taken out 
of it and stored for his burning. It is no wonder that this 
should be so, for practically, under our present system, it is 
what men may do and what they do, producing thereby the 
misery and distress of many for their own enrichment and 
aggrandizement. But theoretically, and in the view of the 
law, no such absolute right of ownership of the soil ever 
belonged to individuals. On the contrary, I think, the com- 
mentators and judges agree that it is the common law of 
England and the United States that government cannot 
deprive itself nor be deprived of the power to regulate the 
use of the land in such manner as shall secure to the public 
its rights. Such power cannot by the government be even 
suspended, abrogated, or bargained away by contract. 

It follows, therefore, that while under the laws that at 
any time exist, individuals may acquire a property in land 
which must be respected by all others, it can be acquired 
only subject to the limitation that it may at any time be 
qualified or even destroyed at the will of the legislature, 
using the term legislature, of course, in the largest sense, to 
include that law-making power which can modify or remove 
the restrictions of a written constitution as well as legislate 
subject to them. 

This original and reserved ownership of the soil remaining 
in the state is called, in legal phrase, the right of eminent 
domain. It is founded explicitly upon the doctrine that this 
original ownership being reserved to the state, the state has 
the right and must have the power (which is exercised 
through the process of its courts) to resume possession of 
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any part of it (from which it of course follows, it may do so 
of the whole), when its use by the state is essential to the 
mutual advantage and the welfare of society. 

Examples of the use of this power are familiar, of course, 
to every citizen. The necessity of opening streets, construct- 
ing canals, building railroads, and laying out parks, is calling 
it into exercise constantly. But it has never been held that 
the power was confined to these or similar uses. It has been 
jaid down as a rule that to enlarge the resources, extend the 
industrial energy, or promote the productive power of even 
a moderately large number of the community, the power 
could be legally and properly exercised; and it is held, more- 
over, that of the question whether such benefits would result, 
the legislature is the proper judge. 

The doctrine has been carried far by the courts, even in 
late years, and in face of the tendency which, until the 
single tax agitation arose, seemed unchecked, to regard the 
theoretically limited and modified property which individuals 
can hold in land as such an absolute and indefeasible right 
of ownership as appertains, ethically, only to the products of 
industry. Thus not only have lands been taken for the uses 
above alluded to and for public drains and sewers, for school 
houses and for school playgrounds, for burying grounds and 
for public reservoirs, but where mill sites in sufficient num- 
ber for the accommodation of manufacturers desiring to serve 
the public (and themselves) could not otherwise be obtained, 
the supreme court of the United States has held it proper 
for the government, by the right of eminent domain, to con- 
demn, for the benefit of such manufacturers, favorable sites 
for the construction of the mills. 

It is to be noted that it is not essential to the proper use 
of this right of eminent domain that the land or the property 
right in the land should pass into the possession of the state. 
The title to the land itself may remain undisturbed and a 
mere easement over it be given for the public use, or the 
title may be put into the hands of other private parties 
burdened with the public use, which may be expressed, for 
example, only in the common law obligations of a carrier. 
Of the public use itself the public is too often defrauded, 
after it has been made the pretext for the governmental 
exercise of eminent domain. 

These propositions concerning the right of eminent domain 
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and the foundation on which it rests being held in mind, it 
appears Clearly that, independently of the line of argument 
based on the inherent and unlimited taxing power of the 
government — subject to which, all property, real and per- 
sonal, is, under the law as it now stands, held by private 
owners — the single tax theory of the appropriation of ground 
rents for common use can be justified under our legal 
theories of land ownership. For my part I should prefer, as 
an abstract proposition, so to justify it, for while it is un- 
doubtedly true that legally the taxing power of the govern- 
ment is unlimited, ethically, 1, like all other thorough-going 
single taxers, believe that so far as it extends to the products 
of industry, it is indefensible. ‘Taxation as taxation is 
socialistic, and we are individualists. But true individual- 
ism does not demand a right of absolute private property in 
natural opportunities, and, therefore, whatever it may have 
to say of taxation as such, it does not deny to organized 
society the right of eminent domain and all which that 
implies. 

The right of eminent domain, as I have said, is the right 
of the state to resume possession, to the extent of its original 
and primary ownership, of all that part of the land which is 
essential to the welfare of society. We contend (of course 
this is not the place or opportunity to argue that contention), 
that the welfare of the state now demands the resumption of 
all land to the extent of burdening it with the payment for 
the common weal of all its economic rent, less, perhaps, a 
narrow margin which may be left to the secondary owner — 
the owner, that is, in subordination to the state, as his wages 
for the trouble he takes in collecting such rent from the 
users of the land and paying it over to the public. 

This economic rent is the annual value which the soil, as 
it came from the hands of the Creator, without anything 
that man has put upon it, has acquired from the growth of 
the community, and it is therefore most just that it should 
be the revenue of the community. To take it, we need ot 
interfere with the usual and traditional system of land titles, 
or their transfer by descent, devise, or purchase, for we can 
do it by the use of the forms and machinery of taxation 
alone. While thus using both the forms of private land 
ownership and of taxation which now exist, we should take 
away from both that which makes of each of them the means 
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of injustice and oppression to the mass of the people for the 
benetit of a favored few. P 

It may be objected to this argument that the application 
of the single tax is justified under the common law principle 
of eminent domain, that the right of eminent domain carries 
with it the obligation of compensation. This is a confusion 
of ideas. The right of eminent domain has no such limita- 
tion. It is simply the assertion of an inherent ownership in 
the soil by organized society, and the right to resume posses- 
sion under that ownership when the necessity occurs, to the 
extent demanded by that necessity. The constitutional and 
legal restrictions which prevent the taking of private property 
for public uses without compensation, are entirely different 
matters, having no inherent relation whatever to the funda- 
mental principle of eminent domain. It is true that courts 
and custom have universally applied the principle of com- 
pensation for particular property taken for public uses, 
whether it be land or personal property, even in the absence 
of express constitutional or statutory provisions. This is, of 
course, just. To take some land, or the economic rent of 
some land, within a given governmental jurisdiction, and 
allow the rest to remain in private hands, without equalizing 
the forced contribution for the public purposes, would be 
highly tyrannical and oppressive ; almost as bad, perhaps, as 
the operation of a protective tariff. 

But the application of the principle of eminent domain to 
the aggregate ground rents of the country, through the 
machinery of taxation, would not require compensation to 
render it in accord either with technical law or ethical prin- 
ciples. It would not be the taking of private property at all. 
It would be, ethically, the resumption of a right too long 
farmed out to a privileged class at a ruinous loss to the pub- 
lic, and in a technically legal view it would be a simple ex- 
tension of the taxing power in one direction and its curtail- 
ment in others —a process which for more than a hundred 
years has been constantly going on in the United States with- 
out a thought or claim of compensation, although, by the 
unjust and impolitic manner of its exercise hitherto, it has 
ruined hundreds of thousands of honest men and injured as 
many millions. 
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SECRET DOCTRINE OF THE BRAHMINS. 


BY HEINRICH HENSOLDT, PH. D. 


*“ Ob nicht Natur zuletzt sich doch ergriinde?’’ — GOETHE. 


THE Hindoo philosophy is a pure pantheism, but a panthe- 
ism so grand and beautiful — complicated in some respects, 
and charmingly simple in others —that it stands unique; 
and if some of our modern materialists and fin de siécle icon- 
oclasts were to obtain a true insight into this wonderful 
structure, they would probably begin to see the world in a 
somewhat different light. 

Brahma is not a personal god, in the sense of our western 
theology — that is to say, not an anthropomorphic god, not 
an idealized human being. The word Brahma, although 
derived from the Sanscrit root brih, to expand (whence our 
verb breathe) really means consciousness, viz., the conscious- 
ness of the universe. This consciousness, according te 
esoteric teaching, always existed and always will exist, and 
what we call matter is merely a modification of it; i. e., each 
particle of matter is a particle of consciousness, which, for 
reasons which will be explained anon, has assumed its present 
form. 

It may be well to point out here that this is in strict 
harmony with the teachings of modern science. We cannot 
define matter, try as we may. It is all very well to trace 
back the planets and fixed stars to an original gas or to 
cosmic dust, and to say that the universe is composed of 
atoms. What are these atoms? What is their form? Are 
they round, square, hexagonal, etc.? They must have some 
form. If so, what is between them? There must be inter- 
stices, and these must be filled with something, for science 
denies the existence of a vacuum or a “ nothing.” Do they 
all float in an ocean of something, these myriads of atoms ? 
What is this something? We cannot, then, define matter ; 
if we could define it, we should at once know all about it, 
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and about atoms, too cif there be such); 
world riddle would be solved. 

So the Hindoo philosophers have termed this fundamental 
substance, of which everything is composed, Brahma, in its 
entirety, viz., universal consciousness; our calling it 
“ matter” will alter nothing in the premises on which this 
wonderful edifice is erected. But though Brahma always 
existed, yet it did not always exist inits presentform. (The 
reader will observe that we are now speaking of Brahma as 
“it,” as the universal consciousness.) Brahma is constantly 
undergoing changes, and here we come to one of the most 
marvellous aspects of esoteric wisdom — Manvantara and 
Pralaya, the days and nights of Brahma. 

We are all particles of Brahma, particles of the universal 
consciousness, which once existed .in a very concentrated 
form, condensed, as it were, in a single point, and in that 
condition was omniscient, but which deliberately parted with 
its consciousness (as an individual) by distributing itself 
throughout space or what we are accustomed to call space. 
When Brahma is omniscient, or possessed of the most exalted 
self-con sciousness, all the particles of matter which are now 
distributed throughout the immensity of space, are together 
once more, or united in a single mathematical point. 

It may appear strange to some that not only such and such 
an animal, but all animals which ever existed, should become 
concentrated in one point; that not only such and such a plant, 
but all plants, not only such and such a rock, but all rocks, 
should unite in the self-same point; that not alone all liquids 
and gases, but our entire planet, the moon, the sun, and the 
myriads of fixed stars, in fact everything existing in the uni- 
verse, should once have occupied, or be capable of again 
occupying, a mere point. Yet there is nothing so very won- 
derful in this. Our science of chemistry alone will teach u: 
that two substances may become united so that the com- 
pound will occupy less space than each ingredient separately ; 
and we can well conceive a concentration of all existing 
matter (Brahma) into an exceedingly minute space, or even 
a single mathematical point. 

Now it will be readily understood that if each: particle is a 
particle of consciousness, the coming together again of all 
the particles of Brahma must result in the attainment of the 
highest degree of “divine wisdom,” and this is what the 
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Hindoo sages have termed Pralaya, or the night of Brahma, 
which really ought to be called the day, for then the great 
world spirit is at the height of its glory. 

Perhaps it will be well if we explain a little more fully 
why all the particles of Brahma—=in other words, all the 
materials of which the universe is composed — should have, 
or rather must have, once existed in an exceedingly small 
compass, for to some of our readers this may seem very curi- 
ous and incredible. One of the cardinal doctrines of modern 
science is that the universe is composed of atoms. ‘The latter 
are the ultimate constituents of all that exists, and though we 
cannot see them, owing to their minuteness, yet we are bound 
to infer their existence from an array of circumstantial evi- 
dence which, to every normal intellect, is equivalent to proof. 

The foremost scientific reasoners, such as Spencer, Helm- 
holtz, William Thomson, Tyndall, ete., are of opinion that 
these atoms form part of an immense whole, and were once 
close together, but became distributed through space for some 
reason, which they hold to be “increase of temperature.” In 
other words, these atoms (once united) became possessed of 
the desire to get away from one another, and, in order to 
accomplish this began to vibrate furiously, pushing, driving, 
and sliding past one another, till the outermost limits of iso- 
lation or unsociableness were reached. These same _ philoso- 
phers are furthermore unanimous in the opinion that the 
particles are now on their way back to the starting point, that 
the entire universe is cooling down, i. e., contracting, from 
the remotest nebula to the planet under our feet, and that 
ultimately an absolute unity or most intimate association of 
all the materials must be attained. 

Now we challenge any one to show, by logical argument, 
whether such unity or closest association of particles can be 
conceived otherwise than in a single mathematical point, 
occupying no space whatever. The moment the materials 
are placed so as to occupy space, even to the extent of one 
cubic inch, we have no longer an absolute unity, but merely 
an accumulation of individual particles, of which one must 
have this, the other that, relative position in reference to the 
others. This would be incompatible with absolute unity, 
for the latter also implies absolute equality —that is, each 
particle must be in the place occupied by all the others; not 
a single one must be outside, as it were ; each is bound to be 
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in the centre, each must be equal to the whole and the whole 
equal to the part. 

Furthermore, this absolute unity (Brahma) can have no 
properties or qualities of any sort, for properties imply the 
existence of at least one other being, for the purpose of 
comparison. It could be neither hard nor soft, good nor bad, 
just nor unjust, powerful nor powerless, for all these are 
only relative conceptions, which imply the existence of one 
or more other beings. Can the reader imagine two absolute 
unities or original beings, call them totalities of matter, 
world spirits, or Brahmas? We deny it, for one might as 
well imagine two centres inacircle. There cannot be two 
highest powers, two perfect existences, or two most exalted 
states of self-consciousness, for height always implies the 
element of time. Let us, for a moment, postulate two such 
unities, and see how far we get with them. Either they are 
perfectly alike or they differ from each other, cela va sans dire. 
Now even if the one was composed of the same number of 
particles (or let us say elements of power) as the other, and, 
moreover, elements of precisely the same character, yet it 
neither would be nor could be its equal, for the simple 
reason that the particles are not the same individually. 
If they were individually identical, i. e., if the elements 
of the one were also contained in the other, we should have 
no longer two but one unity. If, on the other hand, they 
were unequal (these original Brahmas) one of them must, of 
necessity, be greater, better, wiser, or more powerful than 
the other; yet it would not represent the highest perfection, 
for a still greater one could be conceived as possible by a 
union of both. 

Here we have reached the borderland of the “ knowable,” 
the outermost limit of the scientific daring of the nineteenth 
century’s closing years. And it is just at this very point 
that the wisdom of the Brahmins —even five thousand years 
ago — has raised a veil, has solved a riddle, has disclosed a 
face which, like that of Sais in Egypt, may well startle the 
boldest by its awful grandeur; but then comes the shout of 
triumph: Eureka! here is the truth at last! That so gigan- 
tic a victory of the human mind should have been won by 
the Brahmins — whether sages dwelling in temples or palaces 
on the sacred Ganges, or hermits in the fastnesses of the Hima- 
layas —long before Egypt rese to might and splendor, in 
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times which we are apt to call prehistoric, is marvellous. 
During the last eighteen hundred years we westerners have 
been groping about in the dark, and with all our boasted 
scientific progress during the last two centuries have dis- 
eovered nothing that is calculated to afford a ciue to this 
ereat world mystery. Instead of trying to take cognizance 
of the mysterious forces behind the tangible and measurable 
universe, western science has been ever engaged in a process 
of gauging, weighing, and measuring that which it cannot 
satisfactorily explain. 

If we ask a celebrated chemist what he knows about 
matter, he will tell us that matter has, so far, been divided 
into some seventy so-called “elements,” and he will hand us 
a table of atomic weights, leaving us just as wise as before. 
He may, perhaps, go so far as to add that there are strong 
grounds for assuming that these elements are not elementary 
in the true sense, but compound bodies, modifications of, per- 
haps, one primary substance, which, until very recently, was 
believed to be hydrogen gas. If we ask a_ physicist 
what gravity is, he will tell us that it “is a force, which, 
operating between two masses, attracts directly as the amount 
of attracting matter, and inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance.” That is all he knows about gravity. 

If we ask a physiologist (or, for the matter of that, a 
psychologist) what thought is, he will tell us that it is a 
function of the brain; that the large brain, or cerebrum, is 
particularly the seat of the intellectual faculties, and that 
there appears to be a division of labor, inasmuch as certain 
faculties are located in certain parts of the brain. He may 
go further and tell us that thought is now attributed to 
molecular motions going on in the gray matter which lines 
the innumerable convolutions of the cerebrum, and that all 
our recollections and experiences are stored there, like so 
many photographic negatives, and can be brought to light 
again the moment the same vibrations are repeated. This is 
all very interesting, but does it satisfy us? Do we know 
now what thought is? The writer, for one, denies it. As 
well try to account for one of Beethoven’s masterpieces by 
an analysis of the piano on which we hear it performed — so 
many keys, acting on levers and hammers upon so many 
strings. We cannot solve the secrets of the universe in this 
manner. 
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Science is, and always has been, reasoning in a circle ; for 
instead of telling us why things happen in a certain way, the 
man of science explains how they happen — how many units 
of carbon and hydrogen form such and such an oil, how much 
mechanical energy can be got out of a given source of heat 
or electricity, in how many different ways a certain mineral 
may crystallize, the number of ether waves which produce red 
or green light, or how many vibrations, per second, of a 
tuning-fork will start a certain musical note. So much the 
man of science will tell us, and then he is apt to crow lustily 
and to imagine that all is now as clear to us as daylight. 
Does this kind of information affect the roots of things? 
Does it really explain anything? Does it satisfy us? It 
appears to satisfy the modern materialist. 

It must be admitted that several of the most advanced 
scientific minds of our day have come to recognize that no 
discovery of great philosophical import, such as, for instance, 
that of the real character of matter, can be hoped for from 
our present methods of scientific inquiry. But instead of 
openly confessing this and suggesting other lines of investi- 
gation, they prefer to mount the high horse of dogmatic asser- 
tion, telling us that these things are “unknowable,” are 
hidden from us forever, are supersensuous, noumenal, etc., 
and that it would be perfectly useless to waste our time in 
the vain endeavor to understand them. “ True,” they say, 
“ western science has not solved one fundamental secret, but 
look at the material progress which it has inaugurated! 
Look at your railroads, steam engines, steamships, electric tele- 
graphs, telephones, suspension bridges, chronometer watches ; 
look at your microscopes and telescopes!” 

Yes, we are mainly indebted to science for all these things 
and many more; we are thankful for advantages which our 
forefathers, even sixty years ago, did not enjoy. We do not, 
for a moment, wish to depreciate science, or underestimate 
the enormous services it has rendered us in the way of in- 
creasing our material comforts. We merely deny that it has 
brought us any nearer the solution of the great questions : 
“What are we? Whence do we come? Whither do we 
go?” 

Five thousand years ago Hinddo philosophers had solved 
at least a part of the awful secret, by processes of reasoning 
which are unknown to the science of our day. Five thousand 
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years ago India was already at the height of her glory, and 
had risen without science (such as we know it) to a height 
of civilization which we may well marvel at. The country 
was covered with cities, canals, aqueducts, reservoirs; with 
terraced gardens and fountains of wondrous beauty, with 
temples and palaces so graceful and fairy-like that our finest 
modern mansions and Gothic cathedrals are vulgar and 
clumsy in comparison. And did not Egypt, Persia, Greece, 
aud Rome, did not the Aztecs and Mayas, did not the great 
Inca empire in Peru, rise to a degree of civilization which, 
in certain respects, was superior to our own, without possess- 
ing a fraction of the scientific knowledge of which we boast? 

But to return to our “absolute unity” or reénfolded con- 
dition of all matter, which, as we have shown, cannot be 
conceived otherwise than as a single point, devoid of proper- 
ties. Let us see what the Burmese philosopher, Anju Varisi, 
has to say on this head: — 

Mir-han-oya (unity of all things) is undivided consciousness (Kab- 
oru-stirakam) or recognition of self, when every creature -will know 
the entire sequence of its future forms (modes of existence or incar- 
nations) yea, from the very beginning. Here it will find, or redis- 
cover (arunji-talla), what it has been, what it has thought, suffered, 
desired, and enjoyed, during an eternity of change (Manvantara), 
when it was neither aware of its connection with other things nor of 
its divine character. In Mir-han-oya, which is as a sand-grain, there 
is no infinity, for infinity is only that which we can neither see, 
know, or count, as in our present existence, for, behold, many things 
are still scattered. But in Mir-han-oya all things are united, even as 
in a single grain of sand; therefore Mir-han-oya is consciousness, or 
recognition of self. 

There is, perhaps, more philosophy in this than in all 
the libraries of our western civilization. Again Varisi 
observes: — 

Thou still callest thyself “ JZ,’ as if thou wert an individual, 
thereby expressest a wish or desire, which shows that thou still hast 
wants, and seekest completion. Let thee attain whatever thou 
mayest, thou canst never be satisfied, for art thou not still in Soya-lu- 
wara (period of unrest, Manvantara)? There is no desire in Mir- 
han-oya. 

The writer has thought a great deal over this passage, and 
has come to the conclusion that Varisi is right. There can 
be no desire for anything, consequently no gratification of 
desire and therefore no happiness, in our sense, in Mir- 
han-oya. Allis united and complete within itself; nothing 
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is external. It would be absurd to attribute a will, such 
as we possess, to this unity — call it Noumenon or Brahma. 
Brahma cannot want anything, because he is everything. 
The presence of wants would denote imperfection. More- 
over, it would be a mistake to attribute thought or reason to 
a perfect being. ‘Whoever thinks, to him something is still 
unknown which, by thinking, he seeks to ascertain, for 
thinking is merely an analytical process, viz.,an inference of 
the unknown from the known. It can have no purpose 
where everything is known already. We must conceive 
Mir-han-oya as pure, wnalloyed self-consciousness. 

It may appear strange that what we now, for instance, call 
a stone, water, air, etc., should have been once self-conscious, 
or be capable of again becoming conscious of self, in such a 
manner that not merely all its present properties, but even 
its gravity, entirely disappear; that, for instance, a certain 
horse, dog, or tree should at one time have been identical 
with our own ego, so as to make one being and one con- 
sciousness, that our consciousness should have been the 
tree’s and the tree’s ours, and that we are bound to arrive 
again at a state where all differences must cease. We shall 
never fully understand this till we have gone through the 
whole cycle of existences, and we shall never complete that 
cycle till we can say: Now there is nothing further which 
we do not know; now we have experienced everything; now 
we recognize who and what we are. 

Throughout the entire material universe, do we not 
observe a general tendency, on the part of substance, to 
combine with other substance, efforts of matter everywhere 
to unite with other matter, a general gathering of particles 
that are still asunder? Combination or unity thus would 
appear to be the great and final object of existence, and if 
separation occurs here and there, it is merely in order to 
enable individual particles to effect closer unions, closer 
affinities, so that the great final union may be all the more 
readily accomplished. On every hand we are surrounded by 
individual bodies, separate masses, fragmentary existences, as 
it were, showing that the concentration is yet far from com- 
plete. Besides, does not the very existence of parts (or 
particles), imply a division of an original whole? If there 
never had been such whole, how could we now have particles 
attracting each other and trying to recover their affinities ? 
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There was a time when our sun filled the entire space now 
occupied by the solar system, with Neptune as the outermost 
planet. Has it not contracted to a diameter which is a mere 
point, compared with the immensity of its original bulk ? 
True, it has left the planets behind, but these, if united, 
would form a body much smaller than the sun. Besides, 
we have very strong grounds for believing that the planetary 
orbits are, in reality, spirals; that with every revolution our 
earth, for instance, comes a little nearer to the sun — very 
little, but still a little, and that all the planets, with their 
satellites, must ultimately become absorbed in the sun’s mass, 
which will continue shrinking till an infinitesimal diameter 
is reached. Aud if the sun is part of a greater system, and 
the latter, again, part of one which is governed by the central 
point of our galaxy, there must come a time when all the 
myriads of stars which form this galaxy will find themselves 
together at, or in, this point. If the galaxy, again, is merely 
a unit of a still more gigantic cosmic system, if the innu- 
merable nebule which loom from the abysses of spaces are 
galaxies like our own, or galaxies yet to be, governed by, let 
us say, the common centre of gravity of all the constellations 
of the universe, then this would be the point of the great 
ultimate gathering, the goal of the universal pilgrimage, the 
rendezvous of all the suns and star-clusters. Here the unity 
would be completed; here Brahma would be “himself once 
more.” 

From this it follows that we must once have been Brahma 
and that we must become Brahma once more. When we 
were Brahma we determined to distribute ourself through 
infinite space, viz., to part with our absolute self-conscious- 
ness, until we reached a state of almost absolute unconscious- 
ness. The particles into which we resolved ourself are 
what we now call matter, and from the accumulation of 
these, here and there, the heavenly bodies originated. All 
the different modes of existence must ultimately flow back 
into the point whence they started; in other words, Brahma 
has expanded and now endeavors to concentrate himself 
again. This expanded condition, with its endless changes 
and transformations, is termed by the esoteric initiates 
Manvantara, or the day of Brahma. We are now in Man- 
vantara, else we should have no occasion now to ponder 
over the great world mystery, but would be one with every- 
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thing, united in one point, and would know everything; 
in fact, we would be Brahma. 

Now the reader might naturally ask: Why should Brahma, 
when existing in his most exalted form — viz., concentrated 
in a point— why should Brahma desire to expand? Why 
should he wish to part with his consciousness, resolve him- 
self into atoms, and distribute himself through space? It 
might also be asked: Will he repeat this process of expan- 
sion and contraction? How many Manvantaras and Pralayas 
have already taken place? The answer is: His object was 
enjoyment ; the great world spirit wanted to enjoy. A little 
reflection will show that enjoyment is only possible where 
there exists a want of some sort; all our enjoyments imply 
the existence of wants which are thereby gratitied, if but for 
a short time only. Where no want exists enjoyment is 
utterly impossible. A perfect being (Brahma) can have no 
wants, because want implies imperfection; therefore Brahma 
is obliged to distribute himself, viz., render himself less perfect, 
in order to enjoy. 

Herewith a part of our problem is solved, and it only 
remains to consider whether Brahma would ever be likely to 
get tired of this process, of this endless succession of Man- 
vantaras and Pralayas. Our own experience, however, 
teaches us that of enjoyments, provided they are varied, we 
never tire; we are always ready to enjoy: thus Brahma will 
never tire, and will always commence anew when the Pralaya 
is attained. We know, further, that we grow indifferent to 
an endless repetition of the same pleasures, we delight in 
variety. From this we are led to infer that Brahma delights 
in variety, and probably never repeats himself. That is to 
say, the particles into which he resolves himself in each 
Manvantara will never undergo the same combinations, or 
form modes of existence which have already been experienced 
in a previous Manvantara. If each new Manvantara was to 
be merely a repetition of the last, progress of knowledge, 
wisdom, or enjoyment would be out of the question, and the 
universe, viz., Brahma, would be a mere mechanism — wonder- 
ful and elaborate, it is true, but still a mechanism — com- 
parable to a huge dial, turning round and round, forever, 
and pointing always to the same set of figures. 

No, Brahma will not repeat himself, but, after each Man- 
vantara and after that long night which succeeds it (night? — 
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no, that time of perfection and splendor, when the experiences 
of his myriad particles, during zons which, to our limited 
understanding, are eternities, loom up and come in unison, 
when each will possess the knowledge and wisdom of all the 
others, and will understand once more the why and how of 
being) — after each Pralaya, Brahma will expand once more, 
resolve himself into particles, particles of consciousness, parti- 
cles of matter—let us not wrangle over terms— will 
expand to distances which we cannot conceive, even if we 
were to take as a measuring rod the diameter of the great 
ring of the Milky Way, and were to multiply that a thou- 
sand million times. 

In order to form a clearer conception of what perfect self- 
consciousness means, let us, for the sake of illustration, 
assume that a certain human being — call him Socrates — 
embodied in his own person all the knowledge or conscious- 
ness still scattered in space and time. Let us, in the first 
instance, suppose that his education had been the best attain- 
able on this planet, and that all he had ever seen, heard, 
read, learned, and experienced was present in his mind in 
the most perfect order and vividness. Let us now imagine 
that each of the two thousand million inhabitants of this 
planet had been equally well educated, but that each pos- 
sessed talents and experiences which were never precisely 
repeated in another individual. Now let our Socrates, in 
some way, acquire the combined wisdom of all these millions. 
We would then have a very exalted degree of knowledge 
indeed, but not complete self-consciousness. Suppose now 
that all the experiences, talents, and ideas of all the genera- 
tions of the human race, from the time when man first 
appeared on earth, were also collected in this individual, so 
that he possessed the wisdom of a thousand Shakespeares ; 
and let us go still further and assume that the myriads of 
stars are inhabited by sentient beings, like ourselves, and 
that Socrates possessed their knowledge too— their arts, 
sciences, philosophies, from the beginning of their history, 
then he would have attained the highest degree of self- 
consciousness of which we, as human beings, can form a 
conception. With such an intellect our Socrates would 
represent an absolute unity of all human beings— i. e., in him 
all individuals would meet, because he would possess their 
knowledge, for it is knowledge, or rather consciousness, 
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which determines individuality. Now if the world were 
entirely composed of human beings, Socrates, having absorbed 
their consciousness, would be Brahma. But there are myriads 
of other things, and until these are likewise brought into the 
self-same focus there can be no Mir-han-oya. 

Let us, however, assume that the highest degree of self- 
consciousness had been reached, that all matter, viz., all the 
consciousness, now distributed through so-called space, had 
found its way back to the point from whence it emanated. 
There would then be a knowledge or recollection of all 
that had occurred from the moment of the last division, that 
is, during the whole Manvantara; the myriad adventures of 
each particular atom, the fate of every combination or modi- 
fication of consciousness, the history of every planet, sun, 
comet, etc., the joys and sufferings, triumphs and struggles, 
of myriads of sentient beings. Here would be the record 
of them all, a general understanding, rejoicing, and “ compar- 
ing of notes,” a review such as no Dante or Milton ever 
dared to dream of. Says Varisi: — 

Only in Mir-han-oya shalt thou know thyself. Recognition of self 
is omniscience, omniscienee is omnipotence, and omnipotence is 
immortality. In Mir-han-oya wilt thou find that thou art thine own 
creator. Thou hast been abroad to gather wisdom [sootjri; this is 
also synonymous with ‘‘pleasure’’]. Is this not the purpose of thy 
being? Behold! thou art Kelani-Brahum (Brahma himself, no 
other than Brahma). 


In the writer’s judgment it would seem inevitable that in 
Mir-han-oya, i. e., our most exalted state of self-consciousness, 
we not only have a complete recollection of all the occur- 
rences during the last and every previous Manvantara, but 
we likewise have before us an infinity of new possibilities, 
new combinations, new existences, one of which is bound to 
have such an attraction for us that we cannot but desire its 
realization. A new division then becomes necessary, in 
order that we may actually experience the delight already 
foreseen; in other words, Brahma will go through another 
Manvantara, make another world-riddle of himself, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of its gradual solution. 

Outside of Brahma there is nothing; consequently, whether 
expanded to infinities or contracted to a mere point, there 
ean be no such thing as space. Within Brahma everything 
is contained, all that ever was and a!l that ever will be; thus 
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there can be no such thing as time. What is time? That 
it is an illusion even the-most conservative of sciences, 
mathematics, has come to recognize. We count our time by 
the rotations of our planet: has the reader ever considered 
that if he were to go close to the North Pole, and then travel 
around it in an easterly direction, he could walk back all the 
lost days of his childhood? And if he were moderately 
swift-footed he might run around that pole until he caught 
the earth where it was when Julius Cvesar first landed in 
Britain, or when the pyramids were built. He may reply, 
«I may run around, but I know it won’t bring back the days 
of my youth.” We don’t believe it would, either; but 
astronomically — that is, mathematically —it ought to, conse- 
quently our ideas of time are utterly unreliable. There is 
no such thing as time. 

Brahma distributes himself, the particles undergo endless 
combinations, endless experiences, endless modifications of 
consciousness, delight here and sorrow there; then they all 
flow back and come together once more. There is a recol- 
lection of all that has been experienced during the great 
Manvantara, concentrated into one essence — this is Pralaya 
or the Night of Brahma. 
































NATIONALIZATION OF RAILROADS. 


BY SOLOMON SCHINDLER. 


THE mere idea that railroads should or could be managed 
by the nation was considered an absurdity but ten years 
ago. The government, it was said at that time, could not be 
trusted to control such an aggregate of wealth ; the freedom 
of the ballot would become impaired if the national govern- 
ment could command the vote of a million railroad employees; 
the nation had no right to interfere with the business of 
individuals or groups of individuals, ete. It was also quoted 
as an axiomatic truth, that on account of unavoidable corrup- 
tion, all business transacted by a government is wasteful. 
The rates or fare would hence rather rise than fall if the vast 
business transacted by the railroads were handled by govern- 
ment officials. 

Yet behold, what a significant change in public opinion 
has taken place within these ten short years! To-day it is 
acknowledged, even by the most conservative, that the nation- 
alization of railroads is a mere question of time ; to-day it is 
conceded that, if not very much good, very little harm would 
come to the country by trying the experiment; to-day the 
majority of people are inclined to vote for such a measure as 
soon as it is brought before them in some comprehensive and 
tangible form. If this change in opinion does not indicate 
the approach of a time when the government will transport 
parcels and persons as it now does letters, should we not 
despair of ever reckoning upon the future from past 
experiences ? 

In all discussions of this weighty subject, the representa- 
tives of both sides generally refer to the experiences of coun- 
tries in which railroad systems have become nationalized. 
Both sides compute figures; they show how Germany, Rus- 
sia, and Austria have either profited or directly or indirectly 
lost by the change. Reference is often made to the first rail- 
roads in America, which were originally run by the govern- 
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ment and had to be sold on account of its incompetency to 
manage them profitably. 

All these arguments, however, go for nothing. If a gov- 
ernment was not able to manage so gigantic a business in 
years gone by, that does not preclude its ability to do it now 
with better success, if a nation does not derive as much 
profit from investments as do private concerns, that does not 
prove that the people are not benefited, and to a much greater 
extent, in an indirect way, than figures will show on a bal- 
ance sheet ; finally, if the various nations who own railroads 
had been losers by the transaction, they would surely have 
reverted with promptness to the preéxisting conditions. 
People who are open to conviction only when confronted 
with facts expressed in figures, should read the official rail- 
road reports of Germany, Russia, and Austria, to find that 
with cheaper rates of transportation, a vast amount of money 
is earned by the railroads managed by these countries, which 
is utilized for the public weal in some other department. 

The writer of this article will, therefore, abstain from 
attacking his reader with large arrays of figures, and rather 
confine himself to presenting a number of valid reasons why 
railroads should be nationalized, without touching either 
the question of profit and loss, or that of the competency or 
incompetency of national governments to manage railroads. 

As the arterial system of an organic body aftects the well- 
being of every cell, so the railroad system affects that of the 
humblest citizen. The price of every article used in his 
household is dependent upon the facilities with which the 
producer can reach the consumer. ‘This, in its turn, affects 
the price of labor, and inasmuch as each person is both a pro- 
ducer and a consumer, it is of the highest possible interest to 
him that he is served in the easiest, cheapest, and most effi- 
cient manner possible. In our present social order, competi- 
tion used to secure this for him. If one producer took 
advantage of him, at once a competitor would rise up, and, 
by underbidding his rival, force him to sell at lower rates. 

This same force, which apparently worked so well in thou- 
sands of other branches of business, failed, however, to work 
with the same promptness in regard to railroad transportation. 
Whenever competition was tried here, it ended in the absorp- 
tion of the shorter purse by the longer; the railroad remained a 
monopoly, and the successful monopolist could prescribe his 
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rules and levy taxes like a victorious invader. People are 
utterly powerless to force a railroad company to acknowledge 
their rights. Dependent upon railroad facilities, they cannot 
boycott a railroad and withdraw their custom; the haughty 
official simply laughs in the face of the public and asks: 
“What are you going to do about it?” Such subjugation a 
free nation cannot tolerate without losing self-respect; and 
no matter whether a few million dollars are gained or lost 
annually by the government control of 1 ilroads, as a matter 
of principle a free pe ople should see to it that the individual 
rights of every citizen are properly guarded. An officer, 
even a private, in the army or navy, can demand a hearing, 
and if his case be just, he will receive what is due to him. 
If a postmaster does not attend politely and faithfully to his 
duties, the humblest citizen can seek redress; a miscarried 
letter, for which but two cents is paid, will be traced for him 
from one end of the country to the other. Not so in railroad 
matters. Unless a claimant is rich enough to fight his suit 
through the courts in opposition to the best legal talent 
which the wealthy companies can bring to bear against him, 
he has no redress, no matter how just his claim may be. 
People have learned to submit silently rather than to stand 
upon their rights, simply because in the end it is cheaper for 
them to bear even a considerable loss than to sue a railroad. 
This uncontrollable power of railroad companies makes 
itself felt in a number of spheres which apparently do not 
stand in any connection with the office of this agent as com- 
mon carrier. Slight favors shown by railroad officials to one 
of two competitors, tip the balance and destroy the chances 
of the one who is not favored. If one firm can throw its 
products upon the market more quickly or at cheaper rates 
than others, it gains such an advantage over the rest that the 
latter can never prosper. Whoever controls the railroad, 
controls the market, and although attempts have been made 
to force railroads into submission by certain laws, all such 
efforts have turned out complete failures. Unless a firm is 
backed by sufficient capital to demand its rights, it never 
gets them from a railroad company, and when they are 
obtained, such a powerful firm is generally satisfied to bar 
out other applicants from obtaining the same privileges. 
Such a state of affairs, detrimental to the very principles 
of the opportunists, should not and could not exist if a 
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government of the people, for the people, and by the people, 
managed the railroads. If, to-day, the mail department 
should favor a certain business house and not grant the same 
privilege to the rest of the people, would not such an arbi- 
trary action be reproved at the very next election? In rail- 
roal matters, however, the people have no voice, because 
they have not the means of rectifying matters. “ What are 
you going to do about it?” sneers the haughty official. It 
is an open secret that most of the syndicates and monopolies 
have been brought about and made possible only through the 
favoritism of’ railroads. The nationalization of railroads 
ceases, therefore, to be a question of a few dollars saved or 
squandered, and becomes a question of justice. People 
begin to see the light, and thus find that if all are to enjoy 
the same opportunities, the management of the railroads 
must be intrusted to the government, the chosen servants of 
the people. 

3. The Scotch verdict: « Not guilty because not proven,” 
finds one of its adaptations also in railroad machinations. It 
cannot be proven that railroad corporations prescribe the 
price of cereals or coal or ore, but that their friends do so is 
hardly questioned. A farmer, for example, is offered by 
some business house a certain price for his products far below 
the one quoted in the distant market; he refuses to sell, pre- 
ferring to consign his goods to a commission house of that 
place, but finds to his sorrow that the road cannot transport 
his goods at present. It is too busy; its working stock is not 
handy, ete. In the meantime, unable to reach the mar- 
ket, he is obliged to accept the terms of the agent, who, on 
his part, is accommodated by the road and ships the goods at 
once.  Hony soit qui mal y pense.” In this manner the 
freedom of exchange is impeded. The producer is com- 
pelled to sell at lowest prices, from which, however, the 
consumer derives no benefit. By such means scarcity can 
be created at any moment, and the few who control the 
goodwill of the public carrier are the only ones who grow 
fat on the spoils. Railroads under government control 
would not dare to lend a hand to such transactions. 

4. A look at railroad maps will show that railroad systems 
have rarely accommodated themselves to the country, but 
that the country had to accommodate itself to them. The 
people never had a decisive voice in determining the routes 
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of aroad. Cities, which formerly controlled vast business in- 
terests, have been gradually reduced to second or third rank, 
simply because railroad companies gave undue advantages 
to other cities, which began to prosper on that account. It 
is a fact which cannot be — that the city « Benton, 


her suena activities pe i the favors cited 
by railroad companies to New York. This could never have 
happened, had the management of the railroads been in the 
hands of the government. Of course, it is no use crying 
over spilt milk, but we must not fail to notice that the rail- 
road netting is spreading its meshes more and more over the 
land; that electricity is bound to multiply railroad facilities 
(successful trials having been made already of carrying 
freight on electric cars), and thus the powers of the parties 
who control transportation will grow in proportion. Learn- 
ing from past experience, would it not be wise to take time 
by the forelock and leave the control of the arterial system 
of the nation in the hands of the government rather than in 
those of irresponsible parties ? 

The figures are bewildering, which tell of the amount of 
property and the number of persons annually transported by 
means of railroads. The safety of millions of persons and of 
milliards of property is entrusted to the companies, which, in 
their turn, must entrust them to employees. The slightest 
neglect on their part—a bridge not well inspected, a switch 
turned the wrong way, a lamp not lighted at the proper time, 
an axle not properly oiled —has frequently been the cause 
of disaster and of great loss of life and property. 

Companies, however, in order to satisfy their stock-holders, 
find it necessary to economize. They do not always hire a 
sufficient number of men or the best men, or pay such prices 
for labor as will secure the most efficient service. Whenever 
a difference between a company and its employees arises (and 
they have too frequently occurred of late) the trade of the 
whole country becomes paralyzed. Whether the grievances 
of the railroad employees are just or not, we cannot close our 
eyes to the fact that there are nearly one million persons 
employed in railroading, with the prospect that, with the 
establishment of electric roads, the number will be doubled 
within ten years. These people form an army, and a danger- 
ous one at that. Their services are not given merely to the 
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company that employs them, but to the public in general. 
And do not they in themselves form a considerable part of 
the people? Should not their rights, therefore, be protected? 
Hundreds of them are killed annually by accidents, which in 
most cases can be traced back to a lack of official foresight 
or to some ill-applied economy on the part of the company. 
Such institutions, lording it over so many people, should not 
be permitted to remain in the hands of a few, but should be 
administered by the people themselves, through their chosen 
agents. It may be merely accidental, but it speaks in favor 
of governmental railroads, that during the time of the war, 
when the railroads then in existence were practically man- 
aged by the war department, very few, if any, accidents 
occurred, although large armies were shipped to and fro; 
while during this last year, the victims of railroad accidents 
numbered thousands. 

There are many more reasons why railroads should be 
nationalized, but these few must suffice for the present, and 
if they cause the reader to see that the nationalization of 
railroads is not advocated by the friends of that movement 
solely on the ground that a few hundred millions of dollars 
might be saved and used for better purposes than when 
deposited in the coffers of the companies, but that govern- 
ment management of transportation is sought for because 
our sense of justice demands it, this article will have not 
been written in vain. 

The question how to nationalize the railroads has ceased 
to be a problem. How has Germany nationalized her roads? 
She simply bought them, and at a time when she was poor. 
Whether a share holder loans his money to a company or to 
the government, and whether interest is paid to him by 
the one or the other is in the end the same; the investment 
is even safer in the latter case. Let the people once decide 
to nationalize railroads, and they will soon learn how to 
do it. 















THE NEW BIBLE. 
BY REV. FRANK BUFFINGTON VROOMAN. 


This paper is written to point for a moment toward the 
inevitable spread of world religion which awaits the full and 
free acceptance of the methods and results of modern Biblical 
science. It is no part of the present purpose to take sides 
on disputed critical questions, but to intimate something of 
the rationale of the present attitude towards the Bible which 
“in the field of scholarship is a settled question,” * but which 
is still a source of pain to many pious minds. Criticism is 
like surgery. It is needful in an emergency, but it is a poor 
pastime. So much attention has been attracted by the press 
to heresy trials of higher critics, and the last century has 
been one of such a polemical turn, that we are in danger of 
forgetting the religion of the new movements of Biblical 
science in the clangor of controversy, which on both sides 
contains some notes of spite. 

The situation is in a way analogous to that of a congrega- 
tion whose village has become a city. Its necessities have 
demanded a house of worship larger and better than the one 
in which the fathers worshipped. Many a sacred memory 
and tradition must be destroyed. The high-backed pews 
which have been in the family for generations, the preacher’s 
perch, the choir “loft,” the dull, square, beautiful, dear old 
place must go and something new must arise upon its site. 

It is the old war between the future and the past. But 
already the work of destruction is nearly done, much of 
the rubbish has been carted away, and the foundations and 
outlines of a new temple greet the eye. So have all the 
dimensions of revelation been enlarged and beautified. For 
many years critics who work from the higher standpoint have 
been examining traditional assumptions with regard ‘to the 
Bible, in the light, among other things, of what the Bible has 
to say for itself, directly and indirectly, and they have dis- 
covered some points of misapprehension on the part of our 


* Briggs, “ The Higher Criticism and the Hexateuch.” 
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ancestors. The consequence is that for all purposes, theo- 
logical and practical, the world has a new Bible; not new in 
the sense of its being something else, but new in the sense 
Ew: ald saw clearly (quoted by Cheyne) the “ fearful seeming 
New” which “is really nothing but the Old better understood 
and further develope 1d.” 

The change that has been going on has been a subjective 
one. The new Bible is the old Bible; there has been no 
change in form or content. But the heterogeneous nature 
of its contents has been discovered. The dead level of 
infallibility has been broken up. The élement of perspective 
having been introduced, we are brought closer to the real 
aim of those men who wrote as they were moved by the Holy 
Ghost. . 

In our blindness we have attached such sacred significance to 
everything which is contained in the Biblical literature, that stories 
and facts, opinions and beliefs, occurring within these covers, are 
invested all with a like authority . . . and Christ is no longer per- 
mitted to be criterion of the writings which existed to witness about 
Him.* 


An extravagant illustration of the point of view of Biblical 
science is furnished in the mental process of a friend of the 
writer, who declared that he once saw in an old illustrated 
German Bible a picture of Abraham sacrificing Isaac. In 
the background Isaac is tied to a tree; near by a lamb is 
caught in the thicket; while in the foreground stands Abra- 
ham, aiming an army musket at his boy. The gentleman 
who relates the incident declares that he did not allow any 
a priort theory of inspiration to affect his conclusions as to 
the historical truthfulness of this content of holy writ; in 
brilliant contrast with that popular evangelist who “swallows 
the Bible whole, fly-leaf, cover, and all.” Plainly it would 
be no difficult task for such a man to believe in a divinely 
inspired work of art should he find in his Bible one repre- 
senting Lot riding out of Sodom on a Columbia bicycle. 

The objection will doubtless be made that merely the text 
marks the limit of Bible definition; to which it may be said 
that in the old version of the Bible, are written over the 
chapters such superscriptions as these, “ A Psalm of David,” 
*“ The Books of Moses,” and the like. The bibliolater ace epts 
them as parts of holy writ — because they are in the Bible — 





** Revelation and Bible,” Horton. 
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until the questions of the Mosaic authorship of the Penta- 
teuch and the Davidie authorship of the Psalms are bound 
up with the whole question of inspiration. 


It is impossible to consider the methods and results of 
Biblical science without bearing in mind something of the 
spacious dimensions of modern thought, consequent upon the 
application of the scientific method and temper to the study 
of literature and history as well as to the study of nature. 

A hundred years ago, Sir William Jones rediscovered to 
the world the literary treasures of the Sanscrit tongue. 
With the occupation of India by the British a new impetus 
was given to oriental scholarship. Friedrich Schlegel in a 
prophetic moment, in 1808, with the Sanscrit tongue as a 
key, saw the organic unity of the Aryan languages. Bopp, 
later, worked out the idea in a scholarly way and laid the 
foundation of the science of comparative philology, without 
some knowledge of which no modern culture is possible. 
The comparative method of study was established. Philol- 
) ogy, mythology, ethnology, jurisprudence, ethics, history, 
) and religion fell within the enlarged horizon of man and 
' into a single landscape; and as the world, past, present, and 
future, extensive and intensive, came to be conceived as one, 
ul a new philosophy of history arose. This gave a new theory 
of language, which gave a new theory of race. 

The idea of unity is the keystone of modern thought. In 
the light of this idea abysses are closed between ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane, natural and supernatural; be- 
tween dispensation and dispensation. The element of magic 
is forever destroyed. Jack the Giant-Killer and Jonah, as 
/ historical figures, pass with Romulus and Remus out of our 

sight. History receives new meaning when it is seen to be 
one of the approaches to a real study of the progress of man. 
The history of a race is the history of a race, and the means 
of access to the history of the Jew is by the same straight 
and narrow way as that which leads to the honored past of 
the Indian, the Egyptian, or the Greek. 

In the good old times before Bacon, when men ploughed 
with a crooked stick and reaped their harvest with a case 
knife, and healed disease with the powder made from live 

toads baked in earthen pots in the open air, the world was 
under the sway of that scholastic dualism which declared 
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that a thing might be true in philosophy but false in the- 
ology. Ecclesiastical tradition was better than profane his- 
tory. No unity was seen large enough to embrace both 
sacred and profane. Between the word of God and the 
work of God a great gulf was fixed. This was then and is 
now the logical ‘position of those who make certain assum p- 
tions which must be tr 1e, whether they are true or not, in 
order to make other things true which they want true. But 
medieval dualism will not satisfy the modern mind striving 
for a rationale —the mind which demands a philosophy of 
religion which shall do no violence to a philosophy of things. 

The much-talked-about transition in the theological world 
is this: The conception of the Supreme Being which was 
necessary to the limitations of the pre-Copernican and pre- 
Darwinian world, such as the Latinized Jaweh of some por- 
tions of medizval and medern Christendom, is gradually 
giving place to that which conceives Him as enfolding all 
and tabernacled in all. This transition in the idea of God 
is revolutionizing the whole of religious philosophy, and an 
indwelling God, the God of Jesus, who is a Spirit, not an 
anthropomorphic One, is the only possible one, providing 
that is true of the world and space which we know to be 
true. If God is a Spirit and is immanent in His world, 
there is no theological proposition, doctrine, or dogma true 
which is not true to that. 

In the day of the proposed revision of the creed of a 
respectable wing of orthodoxy, it is not amiss to recollect 
the exceedingly significant fact that Calvinism is a pre- 
Copernican creed. John Calvin had written the «Insti- 
tutes” when the dying Copernicus at seventy held the 
moist leaves of his first volume in his hand. Calvin lived 
in and believed in a Ptolemaic world. Luther thundered 
against Copernicus and spoke of him as an upstart astrologer. 
“ This fool,” he said, “ wishes to reverse the entire system 
of astronomy. But Scripture tells us that Joshua com- 
manded the sun to stand still.’ The mild Melancthon 
echoed ditto. Thirty-six years after Calvin died Bruno was 
burned at the stake, and later still Galileo made his astro- 
nomical discoveries. Is it not clear that between the theistic 
idea of God, out of which has grown modern thought, and 
the deistic idea of God nec essary to the world of Ptolemy 
and Calvin, there is a bridgeless and unbridgable abyss? 
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With the conception of the One Sweet and Mighty Spirit 
tabernacled in His world, the whole face of religious thought 
is changed. For instance, the idea of the atonement of one 
who worships an alien and absentee God enthroned among 
the stars and governing the world according to a set of arbi- 
trary edicts called laws and enforced by a squad of angelic 
police, must be somewhat akin to a governor’s Thanksgiving 
pardon and restitution to citizenship; not as one in which 
the spirit of man is being brought into willing and intelli- 
gent cobperation with the Spirit of God. 

The incarnation is the central truth of spiritual phil- 
osophy and the ultimate fact of the spiritual life. It is the 
one truth in which all other truths find meaning and fulfil- 
ment. It may be said with Mr. Gore that the right concep- 
tion and statement of the incarnation is the chief task of any 
Christian thinker. There is‘one word more important than 
the word “God” and that is Immanuel, for that is God- 
with-us. It is interesting to know that God was in the 
beginning, but that He became flesh and dwells among us is 
our hope of life. The acceptance of the idea of the incar- 
nition enables us to see the universe as the temple of the 
I:ternal, history as the gradual uncovering of its mysteries, 
and man that for which the earnest expectation of creation 
awaits, the revealing of sons of God. 

It will be seen what totally new significance is given to 
revelation with this view. Something like what ancient 
religion gained in the change from the idea that God was no 
longer monopolized by the seat between two cherubim, or 
confined to this temple or that mountain, but was a Spirit 
and must be worshipped in spirit and in truth, modern reli- 
gion is about to gain when it accepts fully the truth, which, 
to say nothing of modern thought, the revelation in Jesus of 
the Father makes absolutely necessary, viz., that the revela- 
tion of God is not monopolized by a collection of writings 
called the Bible, but that He is in His world, that He is in 
nature, that He is in history, that, consequently, He is in 
man to-day. 

The doctrines that revelation has ceased, that inspiration 
is a lost art, that God has “retired from business,” that the 
Divine voice is hushed and the Bible canon is closed, are 
doctrines that will do no violence to the pre-Copernican, pre- 
Darwinian world philosophy and the deistic and anthropomo:- 
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phic God necessary to it. But if God is with us all here 
and now, as once upon a time He was with some of us, the 
vision of Isaiah and the Pentecost of Peter are the eternal 
possessions of the world. 


The literary Renaissance of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, though so glorious an epoch in the history of the 
human mind, was neither as far-reaching in its results nor as 
revolutionary in its character as the scientific naissance of 
that century now slipping away from the world. In a way, 
while the former age cast aside long-fettered chains and 
leaped joyfully into the world of Hellenic history and 
oratory and song, it may be said that the nineteenth century, 
with more prosy but with no halting step, is advancing upon 
the solemn mystery of things. 

Exactly parallel processes may be traced in the religious 
world. Just as the intellectual revolution of the Renais- 
sance was occasioned by the discovery and dissemination of 
the Greek literature, so the Reformation dates from the 
discovery by Martin Luther in his cell and his distribution 
of translations of the sacred literature of the Christian church. 
The tremendous so-called sacred and secular activities of 
those times were occasioned by revivals of letters; that 
which characterizes the achievements of our own time is an 
intense realism, and men are again looking under literature 
to that which has given literature significance. 

The growth of the scientific temper is nowhere more 
clearly traced than in the transition from the religion of the 
Reformation to the religion of the twentieth century. The 
soul of the Reformation lay in the appeal from the church to 
the Bible. The life of the new theological movement is in 
the appeal from the Bible to God. It is not to a second- 
hand God, a God who passed over the earth once while the 
centuries were young and passed out into space again. The 
appeal is to God with us, Immanuel. It is the appeal to the 
God of the incarnation. This appeal from the Bible to God 
is only another phase of the older one from literature to life. 
Men are looking behind literature. The point of view of 
this year of our Lord is the real life of man and the real life 
of the universe and the relation between them. “The old 
idea that ancient literature consists of riddles which it js the 
business of modern literature to solve has forever passed 
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away.” * The idea that our salvation consists in the fact 
that long enough ago other men have seen and known God, 
has also forever passed away. 

“The Bible,” said Chillingworth, “is the only religion of 
the Protestant.” This has been almost literally true. Bear- 
ing in mind the substantial difference between the Lutheran 
and Calvinistic creeds, some of the Lutheran documents 
scarcely making meiation of the Bible as a standard, we are 
brought to recognize the fact that the church was before the 
Bible; that every word of the Bible was written by members 
of the church — members before they wrote; that not one of 
them ever had the remotest idea of the indignities to which 
future bibliolaters would submit his writings. 

But while we remember these things, not all of us think 
of the inconsistency of Protestantism, which denies the 
church that authority it willingly, even ferociously, ascribes 
to the book which is a product of that church; the incon- 
sistency which predicates of St. Peter the infallibility it 
denies his successors. There is one other among many of 
its inconsistencies, not always borne in mind. Protestantism 
pushed the priest away from his mediatorial office of bring- 
ing together the soul of man and the soul of God, but it 
did not stop there. It was not content with leaving man 
and God together. It substituted a book. The bibliolater 
has forgotten God and apotheosized a book. 

The popular view of the book which has been convulsively 
clutched by Protestantism, especially Calvinistic Protestant- 
ism, is, while the offspring of ignorance, the prolific mother 
of unbelief. It is a view wrongly called evangelical, the 
unenlightened view of a Young Men’s Christian Association- 
ized, Salvation Armyized church. It is a view, moreover, 
which cannot be for a moment entertained by one who frankly 
accepts the truth, and all that is involved in the truth, that 
two and two are four. To these pseudo-evangelicals the 
Bible, which is in their notion a synonym for revelation, is 
a very large bundle of very small, infallible fragments called 
verses, each assuming pontifical dignity; each as true as 
another, even if they contradict one another. They read 
their Bible as Ruskin says the hedgehogs eat their grapes, 
by rolling over in them and eating those that cling to their 
quills. 


* Hatch, “ Hibbert Lecture,” 
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The old saying that the Bible is a fiddle on which we can 
play any tune, is only a vulgar expression of the fact that the 
proof-text Bible is‘ backbone and sinew of a divided Christen- 
dom, and that out of the multitudinous infallible verses, a 
clever text-monger is able to find some specious warrant for 
almost every doctrine, practice, or institution, one might al- 
most say for every crime, that has ever cursed the world. The 
text-mongers have turned our telescope into a kaleidoscope. 
They have made it something to look at, not to look through. 
They have made no distinction between inspiration and 
supernatural dictation. In the idea of an inspired Scripture 
no account was taken of the difference between that which 
was breathed into something, and that into which something 
was breathed. The later thinking is developing the sense of 
distinction and perspective. That which is soul and that 
which is body of the book are being considered each in its 
own way. 

When we speak of the inspiration of a book, we of course 
mean the inspiration of that life which passed over into 
literature in that book. The warrant for any book is that 
something has occurred. When we speak of the inspira- 
tion of a book we do not necessarily refer to the author. 
We speak of the divine-human element in it, whether it be 
of the writer or the written about. The unknown author of 
the Twenty-third Psalm was an inspired man. The chronicler 
of the deeds of Moses was not necessarily inspired; in this 
case Moses was the inspired one. There is no inspired his- 
tory in the sense that the past is supernaturally revealed. 
In the one case we have the record of an inspired experi- 
ence; this the man himself writes. In the other case we 
have the record of inspired living; some one else writes that. 
But both are inspired writings because both are records, 
human records, indeed, of the compact of kinship and codp- 
eration struck between the human and the divine. Both are 
descriptive fragments of the incarnation. At just what point 
does the element of inspiration emerge, if not at the point of 
contact between the human and the divine—or rather, per- 
haps, at the point of human consciousness of the divine 
Presence? This will throw light upon the question as to 
whether God has met man in the highest life of the noblest 
peoples, or in the book-makers and canon-makers who have 
preserved the story of their experience and their deeds. 
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Inspiration, then, is seen to be something more and some- 
thing less than the work of a private stenographer of the 
Holy Spirit. Inspiration is that action of the prophetic soul 
by which, for one eternal moment, it awakens to the great 
unknown and unrevealed world which surrounds us all and 
presses upon blind eyes and bathes our heated temples in its 
unknown balms. 

The religion of the incarnation teaches us that God is the 
mighty, vital atmosphere “in whom we live and move and 
have our being.” The inspired man is not the man He 
breathes upon. The Divine breath is forever at our nostrils; 
every moment He comes to His own and His own receive 
Him not. The inspired man is the man who breathes in God. 
Somewhere here is the vital work of Biblical science in dis- 
tinguishing between revelation and the machinery of revela- 
tion; in driving a book from between the soul and God, as 
our fathers drove the priest; in pointing men who strive and 
aspire and cry to heed not so much the echo of another age 
as the still, sweet voice of a living, breathing God who Him- 
self is the response to all our prayer. What a strange thing 
is this, that the creeping, halting methods of science are lead- 
ing us actually away from exegesis and into prayer; into that 
mystical experience which hangs bells within the soul and 
sets them ringing, conjures meadows and woodlands from the 
wastes and fills them with robins and thrushes, builds tem- 
ples within, and plucks the harp of life till it makes music. 

The world is on the eve of an extraordinary atheism or an 
unexampled faith. The momentum of the nineteenth cen- 
tury may be directed, not destroyed, for the Zeit-geist is 
abroad. The wooden interpretations and clumsy caricatures 
of the beautiful and believable gospel of God, in the Bible 
made literature, in Jesus made flesh, which have been 
bandied about by uneducated and unthinking religionists, are 
driving thousands of minds of “sweet reasonableness ” into 
the camp of unbelief. Will Christendom meet the challenge 
of modern thought? There isa body of men in the evan- 
gelical church, fortunately too large and useful to be excom- 
municated with profit, who are concluding that if there is 
ever to be a return to that virile faith in which our fathers 
used to love God and keep His commandments, we must 
accept fully and frankly the fact, and every logical deduction 
from the fact, that if the Bible is the word of God, aud 
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creation is the work of God, what is true of one cannot 
conflict with what is true of the other; for “ He cannot deny 
Himself.” 

The divine authority of the written word is not only not 
undermined by Biblical criticism, but read in the light of 
modern thought all the beauty of the Bible and all its 
authority are intensified a hundred-fold. In short we are 
reduced at last to this: that the old Bible, consisting of 
sixty-six books and divided into Old Testament and New, 
is not the only vehicle of the revelation of God to the world. 
God is not dependent upon a book. He has other resources 
than literature. There is a new Bible in the manifoldness 
of the self-revealing God. The old Bible is the vestibule of 
the new. The inspired book becomes the threshold of an 
inspired creation, where every bush is a burning bush, and 
the whole world is holy ground. It is revelation that con- 
cerns us, not a theory of a book. How God spoke to the 
men of old and wrought through them toward righteousness 
and love, is the earnest of what, “in that Spirit which shall 
guide us into all truth,” He is doing and will do for us. 
Little by little, in slow and toilful processes, the human soul 
is responding to the awful pressure of God upon it, and the 
intoxication of a new faith and a world religion is upon us. 
They have turned our kaleidoscope into a telescope again, 
and the intensive deeps of worlds and spaces appear. For 
here is the world soul, which is love; Immanuel, which is 
love-with-us. 
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WOULD THE ANNEXATION OF MEXICO 
BE DESIRABLE? 


BY HENRY WARE ALLEN. 


Not long ago a proposition was introduced into the 
United States Senate having for its end the purchase, by 
the government at Washington, of large sections of the 
Mexican frontier states of Chihuahua and Coahuila. The 
projectors of this measure knew perfectly well that the value 
of this land would be multiplied many times just so soon ay 
it should become part of the United States of America, and 
of course these gentlemen were actuated by the purely 
personal motives of securing to themselves a large share of 
this, to be, newly created value. 

Ignoring the animus of that scheme, it may be worth 
while to consider the facts to which it called attention. 
Southwestern Texas and northern Mexico are physically one 
and the same country, yet the desirability of living north 
of the Rio Grande is so great as to make a vast difference 
between the land values of the two divisions. Fifty years 
ago this difference did not exist; but when the citizens of 
the present state of Texas were successful in seceding from 
Mexico with their territory, and joining it to the United 
States, this difference began to exist, and every year since 
then it has become more sharply defined. Taking into ac- 
count the welfare of the population which thus swept itself 
from allegiance to Mexico to become part of the northern 
republic; considering the enormous increment to the land 
values of the territory immediately enjoyed, the question 
forces itself, Why would not annexation to the United 
States be of the same inestimable advantage to the Mexico 
of to-day as it proved to be to the territories of California 
and Texas? 

The success of the Southern Confederacy in dividing the 
union of states would have been deplorable chiefly because 
of the economic blunder in thus duplicating the vast 
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machinery of state on the North American continent. The 
economy realized by consolidation and combination, and, on 
the other hand, by extreme division of labor, in modern 
industrial enterprise, suggests that the same principle which 
gives such distinct advantages in private production of 
wealth might and should be applied in the fiscal affairs of 
nations. And in accordance with this principle, there should 
be not more but fewer of the hostile walls which nations 
throw up against one another. Different national territories 
are not, like so many square miles of Texas prairie land, all 
capable of exactly the same products; neither are all peoples 
capable of equal proficiency in all branches of manufactures 
and art. Then, too, watches are made in Geneva, knives are 
made in Sheffield, shoes are made in Lynn, and brass is 
worked in Ansonia at a minimum cost, not because these 
splaces are especially near to the sources of the raw material 
used, for they are not, but because for generations the popu- 
lations of these places have been devoted to these special 
industries. So it is that the greatest division of labor, and 
the widest field for exchange of products, give the maxi- 
mum advantage; and for this reason the annexation of 
Mexico, by the removal of barriers of trade between two 
great nations, would be immensely beneficial to both peoples. 

Those who live near the frontier, and those who are 
engaged in trade between the two republics, need no argu- 
ments to demonstrate the disadvantages suffered by residents 
of Mexico on account of the tariff. Those, however, who 
live in the United States far from the frontier, in the midst 
of practically a commercial world under one flag, can only 
appreciate these disadvantages by conceiving of what their 
own dilemma would be, should a local Governor McKinley 
surround every one of the separate states with a tariff wall 
—thus giving to trade chronic paralysis, and doubling the 
cost of living. 

Mexico is fortunate in having a president and cabinet 
whose great purpose is to promote the best welfare of the 
republic; but she is unfortunate in that the ruling class is 
not inclined to sustain these gentlemen in their efforts for 
reform; she is unfortunate in having her soil, with its vast 
unearned increment and its unlimited possibilities, “owned ” 
by comparatively a few individuals whose interests the laws 
favor in every way. So it happens that taxation in Mexico 
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is about the worst imaginable —a custom-house tariff being 
the chief means of revenue. If, therefore, Mexico should 
be annexed to the United States, the question would present 
itself, How can the revenue which would be lost to both 
countries with the abolition of the frontier custom-houses be 
made good? 

It is evident that all good protectionists in both countries 
would violently oppose annexation, if for no other reason 
than that the convenient system of each country’s making 
the other pay a large part of its taxes would then have to 
go. And that other class, wneonscious protectionists, who 
would maintain a tariff for revenue only, might also be 
shocked at the proposition to deprive the two governments 
of those huge revenues now collected at Laredo and El 
Paso. A little reflection, however, will bring the assurance 
that free trade between Mexico and the United States 
could not be less beneficial to all concerned than free trade 
between Texas and her sister states— which trade no one 
would now think of hindering. But, though it may easily 
be conceded that in annexing Mexico the necessary abolish- 
ment of the frontier custom-houses would work no harm to 
either people, some system of taxation to compensate for the 
revenue lost would be imperative, and this paper would not 
be complete unless it embodied a practical suggestion of 
some such system. 

Ideal taxation is that which helps, not hinders, the largest 
possible production of wealth. From the time raw material 
is first taken from the earth, through the multitudinous pro- 
cesses it has to pass before delivery to the consumer as a 
finished product, it should never be burdened in the slightest 
degree by taxation. Taxation should not bear upon incomes 
or accumulated wealth — thus tending to discourage pros- 
perity and to make one class of citizens beneficiaries of 
charitable contributions forced from another class. Taxation 
should not in any way be useful to monopoly, either posi- 
tively —as in tariff and excise taxes by restricting supply 
and narrowing competition — or negatively by exempting 
from taxation natural opportunities, thus fostering the mo- 
nopoly of land. 

A system of taxation perfect in economic requirements, 
having none of the above mentioned objections, is compre- 
hended in the single tax upon land values as advocated by 
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Henry George. If, in the annexation of Mexico to the 
United States, the necessary loss of revenue now collected 
at the frontier custom-houses should happily be made good 
by adoption of the single tax system, Mexico, from being 
apparently a poor country, would immediately spring from 
impoverishment to a condition of unrivalled progress, and 
for the following reasons :— 

At present the production of wealth is heavily fined, 
almost at every step. In the first place land, or its value, 
not being taxed, is held as such a precious monopoly that 
practically no immigration is possible. The bounties of 
nature are under lock and key. The huge divisions of 
agricultural lands are held by *haciendados” who are 
generally satisfied with the enormous revenues secured by 
the application of primitive methods of cultivation. City 
landlords pay absolutely no taxes at all; for as vacant houses 
are entirely exempt, it is really the tenant who pays the 
tax. If streets are paved, the government pays for it out 
of funds taken from commerce, the landlord again being 
entirely exempted. But every movement of commerce and 
trade is taxed unmercifully. _ Imported goods not only have 
enormous fees to pay upon entering the country, but are 
also taxed by the state into which they pass for sale. 
Merchants are taxed on the amount of their annual sales, 
on every check, bill of exchange, note, receipted bill, or 
telegram issued; while the very expression of desire to trade 
is practically fined — every advertisement in newspapers, on 
placards, in shop windows, in street cars, and so on, being 
subject to a stamp tax. To this system government inquisi- 
torial inspection is a natural counterpart, and the provisions 
of the law are so voluminous, complicated, and ambiguous 
that it is scarcely possible for even the most conscientious 
business man to escape an occasional heavy fine for some 
unwitting infringement. The logical, actual result of the 
present system in Mexico is that prices of almost all com- 
modities are exceedingly high, and the opportunity to labor 
is so restricted that the peon population is little, if any, 
better off than were their ancestors centuries ago. 

In contrast to all this, the single tax system would secure 
to the people of Mexico for the expenses of their govern- 
ment that fund, the annual rental value of their lands, 
which is purely a fruit of population, and so belongs to the 
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people and not to the landlords who now get it. This 
system would dispense with nearly all the present horde of 
tax-gatherers, simplify government, and greatly reduce its 
cost. 

With the annexation of Mexico to the United States, and 
an application of the single tax system in lieu of a customs 
tariff, an immediate effect would be the opening to American 
manufacturers and producers of a vastly enlarged market. 
As the fertile lands of Mexico would be surrendered by 
monopoly and thrown open to immigration, this market 
would grow year by year, and the present European trade 
would be mostly diverted to the northern states. 

It happens, however, that Mexico wants no annexation to 
the United States. <Anid if that is not a sufficient reason to 
settle the matter — which it most certainly is — no greater 
mistake could be made than for the government at Wash- 
ington to entertain for an instant the proposition of annex- 
ing Mexico. President Diaz rules a people whose traditions, 
customs, and prejudices are entirely different from those of 
their northern neighbors. The Mexican people are patriotic, 
and would resent the protection of any other flag than their 
own — especially the flag that invaded their country in a 
war generally conceded to have been a shame to the aggres- 
sive nation. ‘The annexation of Mexico would inaugurate 
a season of turmoil, friction, and rebellion worse than any 
Mexico has yet experienced. It would be utterly impossible 
for the population of Mexico to be successfully governed, 
directly or indirectly, from Washington. <As well might the 
United States be brought under Mexican rule. 

Commercial union, however, is of the utmost desirability. 
Absolute free trade is what is wanted, and is all that is 
wanted, in the way of annexation. Free trade is all that 
the annexationists of Canada want, if they only knew it: 
and the author of “ Progressive Democracy,” in his recent 
proposition that England and the United States be reunited 
as one nation, is really actuated by a knowledge of thie 
advantages of.free trade. He resorts to the clumsy expe- 
dient of joining the two nations, as he might advocate the 
annexation of Mexico, because of the cruel consistency that 
binds him to the fetich of protection — to the theory that as 
free trade within a nation is all right, the only way to enjoy 
free trade with foreigners is to make them fellow citizens. 
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As the possibilities of annexing Mexico, Cuba, the 
Hawaiian Islands, Canada, and, according to Mr. Carnegie’s 
proposition, Great Britain, present themselves, it will be 
well for the American people to accept that sentiment of 
Jefferson’s, “ Freedom of commerce with all nations; en- 
tangling alliances with none.” 
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THE ASCENT OF LIFE. 


BY STINSON JARVIS. 


Part IV. 

THE French experiments show that after marriage patients 
who have previously been instructive lose their susceptibility 
to the mesmerist’s power. As subsequently explained, mar- 
riage develops. The ego then refuses to submit to outside 
influence. Until the human individuality rises to a position 
in society which is similarly assured it lacks strength. It 
then becomes more of a power than a patient. Before this 
happens, it is but little more than an undesignated capa- 
city for sensation. And, in every grade of life, when the 
female instinct for submission is present, susceptible material 
for the world’s mesmerism is provided. 

We use the term “ world’s mesmerism ” to hint at the uni- 
versality of the vibratory effects. Social intercourse is made 
up of them. Communion of any kind, from the lowest ani- 
mal to a spiritual (and doubtless to the highest spiritual) 
condition is part of the processes of the same principles. 
The unity of marriage, friendship, home life, and all the 
happiness which in any way arises through intercourse with 
other souls, and whether the happiness be of birds, animals, 
or that of the human spiritual planes, is all a part of the 
operation of the same system. Let us understand this a 
little better. If the reader will glance over the following 
synopses, ideas will be gleaned that will save words : — 

Whatever else life may be, one of its most prominent and 
noticeable characteristics is capacity for vibration. 

Mesmerism is one process for producing unity of vibration. 

Pleasant social intercourse and friendship are approaches 
to unity of vibration. 

Sexual passion is unity of vibration in the animal grades. 

Love is unity of vibration on the spiritual planes. 

Music is the language of the world of vibration, and pro- 
duces and alters the soul-phases by establishing unities of 
vibration. 
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Unhappiness, of which the proper name is discord, is lack 
of unity of vibration. 

Health, both physical and spiritual, means “ in tune.” 

Sympathy (active) is the attempt to produce unity of 
vibration. 

No system which proposes to deal with life, whether it be 
religious or scientific, can be satisfactory or correct unless it 
be equally applicable to the whole of life, from the lowest 
animal grades to the highest spiritual ones. Many systems 
have been distinctly advantageous to a few, but outsiders 
who seemed to lose heaven by not being included in these 
schemes have found them somewhat lacking in scope. 

While the above headings are being read we must not be 
understood to say that life is nothing but vibration, be- 
cause, except perhaps in plant life, it is also consciousness. 
It must not be concluded that man’s future existence is sug- 
gested to be that of a vibrating essence and nothing more. 

People attend a scientific lecture and then forget the facts 
of it. After dinner, it is sometimes difficult to be interested 
in the statement that the universe which lies outside the 
processes of digestion is alive with vibration. It is mentioned 
that light travels at over 192,000 miles a second and at a 
rate which could encircle the earth in one eighth of a second; 
and listeners raise the eyebrows in polite and slightly inter- 
rogative indifference. The scientific informant adds that 
this is vibration, “ proceeding through the ether which fills 
all space and pervades all material bodies, occupying the in- 
tervals between their molecules,” * and then listeners yawn. 
By the time it is explained how heat and electricity are also 
vibration, the tired listener goes away with a dim idea that 
all life is vibration. 

Well, is not this right? Remove either the heat or the 
electricity from a man and he is dead. Therefore life, no 
matter what else it is, includes these two, which are both 
vibration. We know, too, that we could not have a sensa- 
tion, either pleasurable or the reverse, and that the brain 
could never have been built, except for vibration along the 
nerve-pulp. We know that every thread of the vast nervous 
system is vivified by the life, so that it is in exactly similar 
condition to a vivified telegraph wire. If, then, the scien- 
tific theory regarding ether be correct (which may be ques- 
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tioned) we may say that we are visited by light and pervaded 
by at least three other essences (?) all of which annihilate 
distance. 

In view of these facts it does not seem peculiar to speak 
of the pervading all-knowledge, of which the presence is as 
capable of proof as the others. We are confronted by the 
fact that we have within us a faculty which, when educed, 
also annihilates distance and possesses itself of knowledge 
regarding facts occurring at a distance (and possibly any 
other knowledge — though this is not here proved). 

Now we have always had to face the question as to whether 
we were mere automata, or something more. Necessarily we 
had to be one of the two. Science, in trying to show an 
exclusively material production, would, if it had succeeded, 
have proved us to be automata, and in that case the almost 
deified intellect would have been our nearest idea of a God. 
But, as things are, we find in‘us a faculty which in its mar- 
vellous correspondences might almost be considered to be 
extra-human ; and we have to arrange our views so as to 
properly value the fact. 

The two greatest teachers of the world, although living, so 
far as we know, in different countries, have come to conclu- 
sions which, if not the same as to outlooks and rewards, pro- 
duced almost precisely similar effects upon man’s efforts to 
improve himself. The results in both cases were to make him 
seek to reduce the body’s power for obscuring the internal 
faculties, and to increase every refinement of the individuality 
so as to prepare it for its condition subsequent to human 
death. Since those years, man has improved to a wonderful 
extent, in spite of the centuries in which his credulity was 
utilized to stagnate everything except priestly power. In 
both systems the same soul virtues were advocated. These 
are the truths which every right-living man of the present 
day, whether agnostic or religious, forms his life upon, because 
they leap into the heart as truth. Buddha, who disclaimed 
being otherwise thau ordinarily human, preached that these 
are the truths which any man can ascertain for himself. Men 
found it impossible to resist the force of teachings which the 
soul pronounced to be correct and proper; and, in their 
readiness to accept them, accepted also the mass of myth and 
legend which had accumulated about each system. Thirty- 
four marked coincidences occur in the legends regarding the 
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two teachers ; and, as they were divided in point of time by 
five and a half centuries, it is quite clear that the myths re- 
garding the first were attached also to the second. 

The virtues of the Buddhist and Christian systems need 
not be catalogued, because they are known sufficiently well ; 
and it will be seen that preparation for any further world has 
always consisted in making the best of this one. 

The aim of all men is happiness. Without the possibility 
of happiness life would be a cruelty as well as an absurdity. 
All have been in search for it; but not all have accepted that 
which could be found. Every one who has fairly tested life 
and its alleged channels of happiness, has necessarily come to 
the conclusion that the requisite of happiness is that we * live 
outside ourselves,’ — to use a phrase that will be best under- 
stood. This discovery is not peculiar to any dogmatic reli- 
gion. Agnostics know it to be a truth as well, and often 
better, than the followers of religious systems. This natural 
law has made itself felt at those modern times when man 
commenced to transmit to posterity the verbal, and subse- 
quently written, records of his beliefs— and, doubtless, for 
ages before. Old Greek words combine to give us our word 
“ ecstasy” with a meaning which is best rendered in the com- 
mon expression “ jumping out of one’s skin.” The word is 
suggestive. 

Nothing is more to be expected than that happiness will be 
sought for widely by those who are bold. The result of all 
selfish efforts in this search is invariably a foregone conclu- 
sion. From Solomon, down to the egoistic melancholia of 
the present, there has been one long wail issuing from those 
who have tried to find happiness in different forms of egoism. 
The lees of the cup of self are bitter and cause death. One 
of the most appropriate names ever applied to God or nature 
was produced by the North American Indians. They called 
Him the “ Great Medicine.” And the only cure for the tor- 
tures and diseases of the self-inverted ego which gnaws itself 
to death, is in the healing waters of nature. The Abana and 
Pharpar of self are useless; every fetid drain of Damascus 
pours into them. 

Inveterate materialists prove this truth for themselves. 
The law which regulates souls ordains that every one is a 
necessary part of the great chord, and that our one small 
note shall not vibrate by itself. The spiritual disease of the 
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ego which consists in continuously sounding its own note 
produces madness; and indeed the monotony of it almost 
lunatizes others also. 

This assistance which the non-religious side of life supplies 
to religious truth is valuable. It helps to convince that love 
for the sympathies, compassions, and unities of the spiritual 
planes is no delusion of religious leanings. We see, in fact, 
that to live outside of self is an absolute necessity for happi- 
ness; and also that the degrees of gladness which arise in 
working for others seem graduated in proportion to the dis- 
tance at which one leaves self behind. Although this is the 
rule in any human life, the truth of it is not discerned until 
one has sought for knowledge in one’s interior faculties. 
Neither the rule itself nor the extension of it into the far- 
reaching altruism of spiritual people is a part of the animal 
world. It belongs to some plane of existence different from 
the animal one, in which self-interest is always a first 
consideration, except where mating and breeding produce 
unities. 

We repeat the words of the last line — ‘except where 
mating and breeding produce unities.” They contain a 
world of tuition. ‘They hold one secret as to nature’s meth- 
ods of altering the animal world to the spiritual one. 

Let us get at this point slowly but surely. 

The best thing Madame de Staél said was that “Love is an 
egoism for two.” She was deep in her woman’s heart when 
she said this. She of course referred to marriage love; and 
the words contain the commencing idea of a great truth, 
namely, that marriage, the great sacrament of nature, is also 
a great alterative process. 

Man enters life as an animal, and desiring that which is 
animal. He leaves life yearning for God. Now how did 
this spiritual longing come into him? What is this which 
has happened between the cradle and the deathbed ? 

Except in the case of some few fine beings, who are owing 
much to heredity, youth is almost utterly selfish. We love 
youth so much that we do not notice this, for we know how 
natural it is. But the selfishness of youth and its longings 
for natural pleasures indicate the plane on which man ap- 
pears. The ordinary lusty boy cares but little for catechism, 
looks askance at the catalogue of Christian virtues, secretly 
discredits the story of Jonah, but likes those who give him 
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what he desires. His instincts are to be a man before be- 
coming a saint. Nature insists upon this. Saintship is 
wearisome to him. Then comes the period in which perhaps 
every one acts in a different way; some run wild, and some 
do not. But the great necessity of a young man’s existence 
is to retain his faith in the purity and sanctity of some girls 
and women. If he loses this during the period in which 
more or less riot is frequent he has sustained a terrible loss, 
for it is in the heart of the good girl he believes in and 
marries that he learns more than all the holy books will 
teach him. Nature led men to spiritual grades in the sacra- 
ment of marriage long before holy books were commenced, 
and any heaven which depended on printer’s work would 
surely be a precarious affair. Nothing has more obscured 
nature’s methods for making men spiritual than this supposed 
necessity for books and priests; in fact, there is something 
humorous in the idea. As to absence of limit, the only rival 
to the infinity of God is the vanity of man. 

Perhaps the truest and most beautiful lines that Tennyson 
ever wrote are in “ Locksley Hall” : — 

Love took up the harp of Life and smote on all the 
chords with might; 
Smote the chord of Self which, trembling, passed in 
music out of sight. 

And it is, as we have already explained, because self is 
altered and merged in other self that marriage is happy. It 
is the first forcible education in that community of inter- 
change which belongs to the spiritual condition. With some 
people who at first marry for some other reason than love, 
marriage may not commence or it may not end happily; but 
sooner or later, and perhaps after it has concluded, there will 
be realization of the fact that during the love life was holy. 
For those who begin and continue marriage in love, it will 
not cease, though it may sometimes appear to do so; that is 
to say, the effects of love will remain although the person 
who elicited it may prove unworthy. But there are those 
who are so irredeemably selfish in their perverted, or rather 
inverted,’ wills that they never in any whole-hearted way 
abandon their intense egoism, and consequently remain on 
the animal plane, unmoved by the tendernesses extended in 
the love of the other party. In these cases there is of 
course no unity, and in fact no marriage; for on one side it 
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is attempted holiness, and, on the other, something quite 
different. 

But, putting aside the consideration of all the unhappy 
ones who for many reasons fail to find marriage a complete 
success, it still must be seen, when the subject is studied, 
that it is the most alterative process of nature’s laboratory. 
And it by no means follows that the spiritual gain of mavr- 
riage is lost because the faults of the other party terminate the 
unities which have for years continued. Because the human 
soul is governed by a nature’s law which forbids descents, 
and when it has become accustomed to the spiritual plane 
to which love carried it, there will be no possibility of en- 
tirely returning to the animal grade. 

For this reason: Love’s great song, which consists of all 
the harmonies of life —love’s rarefactions, the innumerable 
little self-sacrifices, delicacies, and refinements, the thousand 
tendernesses, thoughtfulnesses, and caresses are all registered 
in the soul, which is the storehouse of memory, so that the 
human being is really like a wonderfully-developed phono- 
graph in which the great song which told of God and holiness 
is continually being repeated. These living registrations of 
the spiritual gladnesses, such as sympathy, compassion, con- 
sciousness of the holiness of giving one’s best, the sacred 
moments of devotion, never cease from sounding when once 
they have been received into the soul after “ Love took up 
the harp of life.” 

The faculty of the soul for registering its own sensations 
must, like all the registrations of bodily sensation be attrib- 
uted to vibration. 

Life, as a whole, cannot be understood without a compre- 
hension of the differences between masculine and feminine 
passion. And as nature always tries to teach first through 
delight, the search for her leading powers must always be the 
search for her delights (though her retributive processes, 
which are different, are as a rule equally instructive). Nov, 
throughout nature, the delight of the male is to possess and 
overcome ; that of the female is a passion for submission. 
Consequently every assistance is given to the general plan of 
nature which insists on producing the unities of vibration 
which create happiness, whether these be on the lowest or 
highest grades. Without this knowledge, the comprehension 
of life is chaotic. 
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All grades of sympathy, in order to be pleasurable, must, 
like an agreeable chord of music, be unity of vibration. And 
in perfect marriage, which is the gift of soul to soul, the 
spiritual interchange is complete ; so that when the above- 
mentioned powers for producing unities are present, then 
married love, in its consciousness of holiness, sensitizes the 
animal human ego into unity with the more excessive vibra- 
tion of the spiritual planes. The human ego which has 
always been partly spiritual must be brought into unity with 
a higher spiritual region. This is a religious truth which 
has always been prominent; and nature’s chief process is a 
sensitization of the human soul which those who love invari- 
ably recognize from the first to be holy. The instincts in 
this matter are universally the same, and too vivid to allow 
any doubt as to their spiritual origin and intention. 

Now one peculiarity and a proof of the efficacy of this plan 
is that people who have fairly attained and have known the 
refined gladness of a life passed more or less on a spiritual 
plane, cannot, without suffering, try to leave the high grade 
to which they have been elevated. When nature has sensi- 
tized animal man to a plane which has sympathies like those 
of a Buddha, his newly-attuned individuality demands con- 
tinuation or advance of the conditions here found. After 
being thrilled up, vibrated up, into unison and tune with the 
more excessive vibrations of a higher existence, then the 
happiness created by becoming part of the varied music of 
this region demands continuation or increase of similar melo- 
dies, — and cannot do without them. When either party to 
a love marriage tries to descend again to the animal plane, it 
is found that ideas of gladness still belong to the higher life, 
and that attractions which had been or might have been 
sufficient at a previous time seem empty. When the living 
registrations of the higher joys continually urge the person 
back by sounding their great song, then nature is exerting 
that force by which descents are forbidden. 

The natural purity and ideal refinements of love have not 
been attributed to nature; thus rules have been made and 
objections taken to coercive natural laws which have created 
much unhappiness. Yet it can be seen that highest love 
and the whole spiritual life is as much a part of nature as 
the lowest passion. It is all a question of grade; one is 
holy and the other is intended to be holy. There is nothing 
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obscene in nature; the only obscenities are the production of 
advanced animal mind, in men and monkeys. If man’s 
mind had never developed he would still be regulated like 
other creatures; but the mind, the storehouse of sensation, 
being so much a natural production, is capable of resisting 
any promptings towards spirituality; and it is not until this 
mind (this combination of brain and its spirit essence) 
becomes sensitized into unison with the higher planes of life 
that man can realize their joys and gladnesses. 

And here arises the difficulty of explaining the wide 
compassions and sympathies of the spiritual life to the 
unspiritual. Writers may strain and words may picture, 
but no one understands the conditions of a plane of exist- 
ence higher than his own. No one really thrills in heartfelt 
comprehension with another who transcends his limits — be- 
cause they exist in different degrees of vibration. It is like 
the nurse-girl, limited to her lullabies, not being able to unify 
with the music of Beethoven. As we said before, it is a 
parallel case to the amphibian returning to the water and 
telling the fish of his land experiences; it is quite natural 
for the fish to think the amphibian to be either a fool ora 
liar. At the present stage of development no man is more 
than an amphibian; oscillating, as of old, between land and 
water, between the firm and the unfirm, between the spiritual 
and the evanescent. But, query! was that earlier amphibian 
justified in thinking that he represented the highest possible 
form of development ? 

It is at this point that men insist on such a barrier and 
gap between the animal and spiritual planes as will need 
some assistance or belief to bridge over. There is no gap, 
and the teaching regarding it has done harm in creating 
despair. Nature is continuously waiting and urging human 
beings to learn of love and the spiritual life through mar- 
riage, and through the wisdom supplied to mental demands. 

It must be understood that the process above referred to 
for elevating man is only one way — nature’s chief but not 
sole way. Another is man’s way, in which his brain’s pas- 
sionate desire-foree can compel the ego to seek in the all- 
knowledge an enlightenment by which he becomes able to 
realize and accept the joys and gladnesses of the spiritual 
life. Nature invariably knows best; and nature will tell. 
Its chief teacher is gladness—in all grades —from thi 
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breeding of the lizard to the nursing of the sick. Acqui- 
escence is a song; prohibition produces a dirge; refusal 
means discord, despair, madness. 

Any system or belief which fails to comprehend nature’s 
chief plan for development into spirituality is incomplete. 
Any system endeavoring to create a barrier or gap between 
animal man and spiritual man is not sufficiently informed. 
The two exist side by side. It is true that when man 
refuses nature’s laws for development and confines himself to 
the animal plane he divorces himself from happiness, and, as 
the Bible says, “does not and cannot know God.” But if 
he follows kind nature, he does. 

This is where priests have made their great mistake, and 
have filled the lunatic asylums of the world with unfortunate 
victims who suffer from dementia arising from perverted or 
suppressed nature. This is one of the most terrible facts of 
human life. Examination of the causes of madness will 
show what many centuries of priestly teachings and terrors 
have done. Indeed it is much to be doubted whether Christ, 
with his extraordinary soul discernments, ever gave support 
to the ideas which have produced these dreadful effects. 

However, there is hope for increased safety in the fact 
that the world is properly becoming more obstinate in refus- 
ing any teachings which may be let alone. The two great 
systems became widespread because they both contained 
teachings which could not be ignored. Thus many agnostics 
lead a partly spiritual life; they accept what they must, and 
they repudiate what they must. In refusing creeds, though, 
they are often unhappily separated from those they love. 
They have suffere just as the martyrs of old died 
for the same truths, which at that time included unnecessary 
etceteras. Itis full of both tragedy and absurdity that the 
best of men should be separated when their instincts are the 
same. Agnostics will never say that they believe Christ was 
born of a virgin; yet one must remember that there have 
been difficulties on both sides, and that a man is not without 
honor when his love for truth is so great that in fear of 
having no truth he coerces himself in regard to some falsities. 
No one has been always right. Even Christ did things 
which his own system denounced. Happily there is one 
point on which all educated men are agreed, namely, that it 
is becoming and necessary to give our best thought and 
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intuitions to the question of our present and future condi- 
tion, and that this world, whatever its purpose, did not 
appear for absurdity’s sake but is a portion of the grand 
sequence of eternal truth and law. 

Christ and Buddha have taught, in different ways, one 
truth. We give it in the more familiar words regarding the 
later teacher: “He that hath the Son hath eternal life.” 
Now what does this mean? An answer is found in study- 
ing the effects produced upon those who have sought spiritual 
paths and to enjoy spiritual guidance. And we find these 
people in possession of virtues which belong universally to 
the higher planes of human life. We find the best Bud- 
dhists, Jews, Hindoos, and others all in possession of the 
same high qualities, all sharing the same confidence in spirit 
alliance, and all conscious of being a part of the spirit life. 
The answer, arising out of the general comparison, is clear, 
and it makes the line read thus: * He who is on the spiritual 
planes with Christ hath (the beginnings of) eternal life.” 

They are all enjoying the same sympathies, gladnesses, 
and purities as the Christians, and Euclid told us that things 
which are equal to the same thing are equal to each other. 
It is one fraternity, individualized by many eccentricities, 
but producing only one set of results. The number of 
agnostics in it, considering their supposed disadvantages, is 
peculiar — agnostics who tried to understand God with their 
brains, till they found that the mind of the double-first 
collegian can know little more of God than that of a savage. 
Many have dropped argument, and have become conscious 
that their loves for their wives and children, and their com- 
passions for those who suffer are in some way better than all 
talk, either for or against creeds. In a rather bored sort of 
way they sometimes attend the church where they hear that 
they are lost souls. But somehow the organist seems to 
contradict this when the reverential refrain tells in the spirit 
speech of music of something beyond —something that is 
perfect, holy, unspeakable. Sometimes the good wife weeps 
because one of these agnostics is not certain that he is 
“saved.” Dry your tears,madame! your husband has dimly 
realized that his way to know God is to love you! 
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THE CAUSE OF FINANCIAL PANICS. 


BY J. W. BENNETT. 


Tue world is to-day confronted with a strange phenomenon. 
The freest and richest country on the earth is experiencing a 
business depression, one of the most severe in its history. Banks 
have collapsed, commercial houses closed, factories ceased to 
operate; railroad equipments are lying idle in the yards; steam- 
ships are plying empty. Thousands of men are stalking the 
streets of our cities searching, in vain, for employment, and 
starvation stares their wives and children in the face, Police 
officers are busy suppressing free speech and free action lest they 
should lead to anarchy. The usual tax on the commerce of the 
country does not produce sufficient revenue to keep in action the 
wheels of government. 

Nobody seems to know the cause. The reasons given for the 
strange situation are as numerous as the sources from whence 
they come. Ask the politician, and he will say, perhaps, “ The 
use of silver as a money metal is the cause of hard times.” The 
man at his elbow, who came from another section, will respond, 
“The threatened demonetization of silver is the element of mis- 
chief.” “Good enough,” says a third, “but the main cause of 
distress is the tariff.” “Not so,” says a listener, “the fear that 
the tariff will be meddled with is ruining the business of the 
country.” “Want of confidence, that is the trouble,” wisely 
remarks a philosopher. Confidence in what? But the broad 
generalization will not admit of specific statement. Another set 
of “thinkers” does not know; such panics are necessary. 

The country experienced a like panic in 1873, and the canses 
to which it was attributed were quite as vague or varied. The 
panic of 1857 was as marked, its causes quite as indefinite. The 
panic of 1837 was caused by Jackson and the banks, or almost 
anything else one might mention. The intermediate panics of 
"24, °48, °64, 84, etc., were fully as occult. 

We may search the history of all nations havinw financial 
systems similar to ours, and we shall find that in times of peace 
financial crises occur with more or less regular periodicity. 
With such persistent similarity of effect we are justified 
in looking for similar causes. Where such similar crises are 
brought about under so great a variety of circumstances, we 
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are justified in picking out the circumstance present in all, 
as bearing the relation of cause. We find crises under both 
monarchical and republican forms of government; where there 
is an idle nobility, and where there is no nobility at all; where 
free trade exists, and where tariff.is collected. What was the 
one condition precedent to all of these crises? In a nutshell: 
the laborers and business men of the country became extensive 
debtors to the capitalistic class; credit was greatly extended. 
All at once creditors recalled their loans or the loans matured, 
business was unable to pay, it failed, and a panic ensued. 

Why were not the active industries of the country able to pay 
their debts? Crops were as good as ever; there were the lowest 
of prices for all of the necessaries of life. It was said that there 
was “overproduction.” The industry of the people was as active 
as ever before each of these panic epochs. The skill of the 
inventor was as great. In a country where there was overpro- 
duction there was suffering for bread and clothing. But in all of 
these crises money was scarce; that is, it was in the hands of 
people who were not actively engaged in any business. There 
was not enough to pay obligations; it was at a premium, or 
could not be had at all. The supplies of the country seemed to 
be in the wrong hands. The obligations of active industries 
seemed too large, and could not be met. The capitalists of the 
country held claims that there was not wealth to satisfy. They 
seemed to have the wealth, the money, and the claims which 
these alone could satisfy. 

It seems like a platitude to say that active industries failed to 
meet their obligations because these obligations were too large, 
yet this is strictly the fact. The borrowed capital of the country 
claims more in remuneration than the country can produce. 
Every dollar invested in business claims a return called interest. 
Every dollar representing debts unpaid claims a like remunera- 
tion. This must all be paid out of the production of each year, 
and from each year’s product men must be fed and clothed and 
sheltered. The wealth of the world must be kept up. Buildings, 
machinery — everything, must be kept in repair; and improve- 
ments for use in the future must be taken from the stock of the 
present. There is not wealth enough to meet all these obliga- 
tions, and the business of the world must go into the hands of a 
receiver every now and then, so that a new start in business may 
be made. The country with all its allied industries is analogous 
to a mammoth business concern. When it contracts greater 
liabilities than it can meet it fails, and we have a financial panic. 

This state of bankruptcy is chronic. Counting everything, the 
liabilities of the country are always greater than its assets. The 
industrial world is always in a state of potential bankruptcy, but 
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credit tends to keep it out of the hands of a receiver. Then the 
same persons are in part debtors and creditors, and this, with our 
frequent liquidations, aids in keeping us from continual financial 
panic. Any disturbing of credit precipitates a crisis. 

An odd proposition, but one capable of mathematical demon- 
stration, is that the very foundation principles of our industrial 
system lead us to recognize obligations which we can never pay. 
A simple, specific statement of what they are, compels us to 
admit that they are too large to meet. 

The present wealth of the United States may be placed in 
round numbers at $72,000,000,000. That fully eighty per cent 
of this sum pays interest, may be verified by any person who 
cares to give the subject thought. If any of the money invested 
in business bears interest, all money invested in business must 
likewise bear interest, otherwise nobody would assume business 
risks. But we may arrive at the same conclusion by a process 
quite different. 

Something like eighty per cent of the wealth of the country is 
in the hands of about 250,000 persons, or about one two-hundred- 
fortieth of the population. This excludes the wealth of well-to- 
do farmers and merchants; and it goes without saying that nine 
tenths of this wealth held by the immensely rich is interest- 
bearing. Nearly all of it is lent, or if not lent out it is invested 
in some business where interest on the money invested is added 
to the return or profits of the undertakers. 

The wealth in the hands of farmers and merchants is paying 
interest on all that is not used for the personal wants of them- 
selves and their families; and even many of the homesteads of 
the country are paying interest. . .. At least one half of such 
wealth is interest-bearing. An examination of the mortgage 
lists of the several states will more than bear out this estimate. 
We are, then, paying fixed charges, as the railroads put it, on 
about $55,000,000,000 of the country’s wealth. The net rate 
will average five per cent; and taking into consideration com- 
missions and other charges, six per cent is a low estimate of the 
gross rate. The interest on $55,000,000,000 at six per cent is 
$3,300,000,000 per year. To get the average interest charges 
for the last decade, we must take the average of interest-paying 
capital, which is about $50,000,000,000. We have, then, an 
average yearly interest of $3,000,000,000, a sum which more 
than absorbs the entire yearly increase 6f wealth in the United 
States. During the last decade the wealth of this country has 
increased about $22,000,000,000. During the same period the 
interest charges were $30,000,000,000. Adding but the single 
item of interest on personal business obligations to the standing 
debt of the people, the assets of the country’s citizens will, in the 
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short period of ten years, fall $8,000,000,000 below their liabili- 
ties. The principal falls due in that time, and the business of 
the country, if fixed in the same hands, would bankrupt in that 
time. It does actually feel the shock. But the fact that many 
persons are creditors as well as debtors, and that debtors and 
creditors change places, puts off the final accounting. The ten- 
dency of the enormous fixed charges on business is to amass the 
wealth of the country in the hands of large property holders who 
are almost exclusively creditors. The mightier the fortune, the 
more interest it draws and the more exempt it is from the 
dangers of speculation. 

Fortunes go on piling up under the laws of interest, and after 
all checks and counter tendencies are allowed for, the country 
has a panic — becomes bankrupt — every twenty years. There 
is a well-defined financial flurry of more or less violence every 
decade, or even oftener. The tact is that whenever the creditor 
class demands its money there is a panic, for there is not cash 
enough in the country to satisfy the demand, and all property 
must be turned over to meet liabilities. Indeed, the cash in the 
country is principally in the hands of the creditor class, having 
piled up there under the laws of interest. During times of con- 
tidence, business is kept moving by a shifting of habilhties, but in 
times of doubt and uncertainty, from whatever cause brought 
about, the business of the country finds it impossible to meet its 
obligations and is obliged to file into bankruptcy. The cleverest 
of speculators cannot long keep up their business by borrowing 
from one to pay another, unless debts are very small as compared 
with the capital invested. Just so with the business of the coun- 
try taken as a whole —the piling up of debts always ends in 
collapse. It is nonsense to say that want of confidence is the 
cause. Unless the ground principles of business produce insta- 
bility, want of confidence can have no effect. Men realize that 
the business of the world cannot pay its debts, and therefore lose 
confidence. 

But interest and rent charges are not the only liabilities of the 
business of the country. The government must be supported; 
the national debt and the interest thereon must be met; debts, 
state, municipal, and school, must be provided for; local govern- 
ment must be maintained. The interest on the public debt of the 
United States amounts to $40,410,000 annually. The interest on 
municipal, school, country, and township debts in the United 
States is $56,750,000 per year. The expenses of the United 
States, exclusive of interest and the paying off of the standing 
indebtedness, are now about $350,000,000 yearly, and the cost of 
state, county, and municipal government is $450,000,000 per 
year, At the very lowest estimate, $897,000,000 must be charged 
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yearly to government in the United States, not including the pay- 
ment of the principal of the public debt. This, representing 
money spent outside of regular business, amounts to $8,970,000,- 
000 in a decade. Adding it to the former sum, the excess of in- 
terest on private obligations over the increase of wealth, we have 
$16,970,000,000 as the sum which the assets of the citizens of the 
United States fall behind their indebtedness every ten years. In 
view of such figures as these, it is not difficult to see why we have 
periods of business depression every ten years and terrible finan- 
cial panics every twenty years. 

The tendency under such conditions is to have all the wealth 
which is not used to feed and shelter and clothe the race pass 
into the hands of the money lender. There is a comparatively 
trifling exception to the rule. About five per cent of all who 
start in business leave it with more than they began with, and 
but a portion of their gains can be charged to interest. The 
more stable and the largest houses of business, however, realize 
large returns from interest taking. 

What wonder is it, then, that the business of the country has 
to go periodically into the hands of a receiver in order to 
straighten out its accounts and begin anew? This is the only 
way in which the great bulk of business men can get a new start. 
Creditors are obliged to take part of their claims, as there is not 
enough to pay the whole. Debts are cancelled and a new start is 
made. The wealth is lent out again ; interest is paid again until 
the b..den gets too large and another crash comes. At each 
crash some of the men who were creditors at the last accounting 
are found among the debtor class, and thus property is prevented 
from massing in a decade or two in the hands of a permanent 
creditor caste. Yet the circle is forever growing narrower. 

When a firm is doing a paying business, the gross profits of its 
transactions must exceed expenses. When the business of the 
nation is paying, like conditions must prevail. The increase in 
wealth is the gross profit of the country’s business; if that will not 
meet interest charges, the business of the country is not paying. 

It makes little difference, from a theoretical standpoint, where 
the interest goes greatest; from a practical standpoint, it is of the 
greatest importance. When the interest goes to small property 
owners, it does not hasten the division of the country into rich 
and poor. When millionnaires collect the interest, it takes them 
but a short time to absorb the bulk of the wealth of the world 
and leave the rest of mankind poverty-stricken. Speculation and 
the collection of compound interest increase the charges on 
honest production and hasten the day of panic and final account- 
ing. They help to pile up wealth steadily in the hands of the 
few and to make each panic worse than the previous one. 
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It is therefore plain that, under our present financial system, 
the business of the country cannot meet its obligations. It is 
also plain that the creditor class must go on absorbing more and 
more of the wealth of the country, until finally the more wealthy, 
those who are not obliged to take any chances, will have the 
lion’s share of this world’s goods. We see nothing adequate to 
account for this condition of affairs except interest taking and 
tlle payment of rents. These fully account for it. Ln a nutshell, 
borrowing on interest and paying land rents are the cause of all 
our financial diffic lties. 

These are the basis of our financial system, yet something in 
our financial system is radically wrong. Loans in themselves can 
ceriainly do no harm. If one has more wealth than he can use 

turns it over to one who has use for it, there is certainly no 
m done. If, as a condition of the transfer, he requires that 
he shall be fully secured in his loan, and that the amount which 
he has lent be returned to him at the end of a specified time, 
nobody has the richt to eavil. It would be no hardship on the 
borrower, for the very act of using the wealth for his own benefit 
would produce enough to pay the lender. Except in individual 
management, the business man who works under 


cases of bad 
these conditions, even with borrowed capital, would have no 
trouble in paying back what he owed. But the creditor wants 
more in return than he has lent. There is added to this amount 
a charge called interest. If he lend the money for fourteen years 
at five per cent, the creditor wants back twice the amount lent. 
If the rate is higher, he wants even more; and as the time of 
the loan runs on the amount which the debtor has to pay for the 
loan rapidly multiplies. As we have seen, the creditor demands 
too much; wealth as a whole is not productive enough to pay 
interest charges. After keeping up the capital stock of the world, 
and feeding, sheltering, and clothing the race, there is not enough 
left to satisfy the demands of the money lender. If one agrees 
to return every ten, twelve, or even twenty years, an amount equal 
to that which he has borrowed, in interest, he is undertaking an 
impossibility. Nature has no such productive power. If it can- 
not be done in this country of virgin resources and unparalleled 
conditions for the production of wealth, it can be done nowhere. 
We are, then, confronted by a foundation principle of our finan- 
cial system which necessarily results in business panic. It is 
necessary that this principle of our system be critically examined 
if we would find where our trouble lies. 

Arguing from other premises we reach the same conclusions. 
Never before in the history of the world have so many plans 
for the relief of humanity been brought forward as in the last 
decade. This economist sees in profit sharing the full measure 
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of human felicity; the remedy of that one is the full control by 
the state of the objects of monopoly; one asserts that the organi- 
zation of labor is the panacea for all social ills; another sees salva- 
tion in the education of the masses. Others still declare that 
things are not what they should be but say that nothing can be 
done about it; such things always were, they always will be. 

Its most dangerous manifestation is the unequal distribution of 
wealth. Men toil as long and arduously as ever and their toil is 
far more productive, yet those who toil become none the richer. 
The more wealth produced, the more idlers there are to use it, 
and the greater the number of people clamoring for bread. The 
more productive the toiler’s work, the more extravagant become 
the lives of those who toil not. Ever is there found a way to 
divert this hard-earned wealth into the lap of luxurious ease. A 
woman who never produced a dollar’s worth of wealth or any- 
thing else will spend enough on one gown to keep half a dozen 
families of laborers for a year. Her husband or father or 
brother, or whoever she depends upon for support, is as idle as 
herself. Where does this wealth come from? It does not make 
itself. It is evidently a part of what numerous laborers produce, 
and the families of these may not at the same time have enough 
to eat. We assert in our laws that these luxurious idlers have 
the right to revel in the laborer’s wealth. Why, then, are the 
masses so poor? Evidently because the classes are so rich. 
There is not wealth enough to go around when so much is 
wasted. Where, then, should intelligent beings look for the 
cause of distress? Manifestly in the artificial economic laws that 
allow luxury to take part of the results of the laborer’s toil. If 
one half of a family are spendthrifts, it is easy to determine 
why the industry of the other half will not thrive. Why does 
not the same rule apply to the great national family? 

If there were a rule by which two brothers could take the 
bulk of the wealth produced by-four and live in ease upon it 
while the two who toiled remained upon the borderland of want, 
all could easily see the injustice of the proceeding. But when 
the two parasitic brothers increase to hundreds of thousands, 
and the toilers to millions, we tacitly admit that the spendthrifts 
of the family have a right to the wealth which the toilers pro- 
duce. Nobody who understands the situation will have the 
hardihood to say that such a proceeding is just; and whatever 
the edict of popular prejudice or ignorance, philosophers and 
teachers should not hug vain delusions. They all admit that 
something is wrong, and there is a tacit understanding that the 
trouble is with the distribution of wealth. 

Wealth is distributed according to certain laws. There are 
fixed rules as to what percentage of the results of production 
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shall be taken by active toilers and the possessors of accumulated 
wealth. -If these rules were just, their results would be just. 
But the result of these rules, at least to the thinker, appears to 
be a monstrous injustice. ‘The rules themselves, then, must be 
unjust. The most important rules of distribution are the laws 
of rent and interest. ‘They are the basis of our economic system. 
Rent has been fully discussed, and proved conclusively to belong 
to the people in their corporate capacity —to the state. Interest 
remains to be taken before the bar of justice. Both the condi- 
tion of the masses and the state of business loudly demand that 
the basis of our economic laws be reéxamined. Is interest taking 
right? Is it founded on true or false principles? 

Every article of wealth produced by man has within it the 
essential principle of decay and final complete destruction. 
Nature lends it-to him but for a time; after a time she reclaims 
it as her own. The condition of the.loan is constant use. Man 
must produce unceasingly to keep his stock of wealth intact. 
There are no exceptions to the rule; the more indispensable an 
article is to humanity, the more prompt and certain its decay. 

The vast pyramids seem at first glance eternal; but although 
their existence has covered but a point in the history of short- 
lived man, the hand of time is already grinding them to the dust. 
Eternal Rome is in ruins; the palaces of the Cesars have 
crumbled to decay. More terrible than the Goths and Vandals 
is the edict of nature reclaiming her own from the evanescent 
imprint of the feeble hand of man. Palmyra and Thebes are but 
half-forgotten names, Babylon but a symbol of iniquity. Scarcely 
less perishable than man himself are the works of his hands. 
Remove the preserving care of labor from man-made wealth, 
and its destruction is but a question of days. A great dynasty 
of kings might own the earth, with all its bright cities and 
all its teeming wealth; yet if no toiler’s hand were raised to 
save, the scions of that dynasty would starve as they watched 
their fair cities crumble and the earth become a wilderness. 
‘Even after a quarter of a century there would not be a king left 
to tell the tale. 

If we turn our attention to articles of common use, we shall 
find them more perishable still. The staunchest ship will 
scarcely brave the storms of half a century; place her idle and 
unattended in the docks, and she will rot in a decade. The 
locomotive, with its frame of steel and its coat of imperishable 
brass, if active, will scarcely outlive the youth of the hand that 
fashioned it; idleness will not lengthen its career. The average 
useful life of a machine is but twenty-two years, and the rust of 
idleness will destroy it sooner than the wear of work. What 
would become of our electric systems, the metallic nerves of 
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mother earth, if abandoned to the destroying powers of nature 
for even ten years? We could hardly determine that they had 
ever been. If abandoned for a quarter of a century, the con- 
tinent would turn into a wilderness, scarcely less wild than when 
Columbus landed here. Our roads and streets and wharves and 
shops and dwellings, if left to themselves, would not survive the 
hands that built them. Rats would gnaw where judges sit, and 
serpents hiss where social revelry now resounds. 

Think of the things most necessary to man; of what he eats 
and drinks and wears. Let labor drop its hands; abandon 
elevators, cribs, storehouses, stables, and herds, to the worm, 
rat, and weevil, to the inclement elements and the deserted fields, 
and humanity would be starving within a year. The earth would 
be a savage-populated wilderness within ten years. In the 
matter of food and clothing humanity literally lives from hand to 
mouth. 

Why, then, this'idle boast that the capitalist can afford to rest 
and feed on what he has? If young Gould, the inheritor of his 
father’s millions, refused to work with his hands for a single 
month and others refused to labor for him, he would be in a 
worse condition at the end of that time than the meanest denizen 
of Whitechapel. If laborers deserted him to-day, not all the 
efforts of his puny hands could save even a wreck of his mighty 
fortune from the destroying hand of nature. He would be as 
poor as a savage before he had time to turn gray. Dollars can- 
not save man-created wealth, bonds cannot save it, the edicts 
of capitalists cannot save it —it is labor with the hands, and 
that alone, which must and does preserve it. Humanity lives on 
man-created wealth. The imprint of labor’s hand must be 
placed on the treasures of mother earth before they become 
current in nature’s great banking house. There are no excep- 
tions to the rule. These examples are cited as instances of the 
inherent decaying property of all wealth, but the principle needs 
no proof; it is self-evident when thought upon. Let any one 
point out a single instance of the increase, of its own accord, of 
man-created wealth, or where aught except labor supplies the 
wants of man, and I will yield the discussion. 

But what is the assumption of the capitalist? How does he 
justify interest taking? Manifestly on the assumption that 
wealth has within it the natural, inherent property of increase. 
Nobody will deny the proposition that what one produces by his 
toil is rightfully his own; this is the basis of the idea of 
property. It follows necessarily that nothing is his own which 
he has not produced, directly or indirectly. The practice of 
interest taking, then, asserts the producing power of unaided 
wealth at every turn. 
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If interest taking is right, compound interest taking is right. 
The principle of compound interest is that a dollar, without any 
exertion on the owner’s part, will grow into two dollars in a 
given number of years, four dollars in less than twice that time, 
eight dollars in less than three times the original period, and will 
keep on increasing in more than geometrical ratio, until that one 
collar, with its interest, would, after a time, represent all of the 
wealth on earth. The rate makes no difference as to the prin- 
ciple of the thing. Money at compound interest will just as 
truly increase indefinitely at five as at twenty-five per cent, 
though more slowly, to be sure. Money, properly speaking, is 
not wealth ; it is but wealth’s representative. The wealth which 
money represents has been shown to have within it an inherent, 
essential principle of decay, not growth. The dollar, its repre- 
sentative, comprises the same principle. The foundation prin- 
ciple of interest, then, is absolutely unfounded in fact. 

What is really lent is the wealth which the dollar stands for, 
and the dollar is used but as a measure of value. Yet this 
thoroughly absurd assumption that the wealth represented by 
the dollar increases of itself is the sole ethical ground of interest 
taking. On what other ground does the capitalist demand a 
yearly increase of what he has lent — an increase which in a few 
years will amount to vastly more than the original sum? The 
interest which the capitalist demands is not the reward of labor, 
for the capitalist, as such, toils not. The money which he has 
lent out does not cost him as much trouble as though beside him 
in his vaults. I speak of the capitalist proper, the coupon 
clipper ; the man who grows rich while he eats and drinks and 
sleeps and plays; the man who makes as large an income while 
travelling in Europe as while engaged in his office in New York. 
The active business man’s income is from another source, and it 
is not necessary to discuss it here. All who lend money, 
however, are just so far capitalists. 

Again, proceeding on the assumption that interest taking is 
right, we will see to what absurdities it will lead us. A syndi- 
cate of less than a hundred American capitalists, if allowed to 
collect interest on their capital, even at a low rate, and reinvest 
it for one hundred fifty years, would, at the end of that time, 
own the earth and all real and personal property thereon. This 
is a simple mathematical proposition, capable of exact demonstra- 
tion. Anybody who doubts the truth of this statement may set 
all doubts at rest by computing compound interest on one billion 
dollars for one hundred fifty years at five per cent per annum. 
Great corporations tend at present to extend their investments 
and to decrease the number of important share holders. A 
syndicate coming to own the earth under the rules of interest is 
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not improbable. One-two-hundred-fiftieth of the population have, 
under such methods, come to own eighty per cent of the wealth 
of the country. Many corporations live more than a hundred 
years. The difficulty of the problem is to get a syndicate larve 
enough, and we are rapidly disposing of this difliculty. Will 
any thoughtful man knowingly support a principle that might 
sive to one hundred men, or less, all of the wealth of the 
earth, to the exclusion of the other billion and one half of the 
humans? The philosophy on which interest taking is founded 
is the acme of absurdity, yet all men seem to acquiesce in the 
pr ictice. 

But it is said that the wealth loaned by the capitalist aids the 
man who uses it, and that he should therefore pay for jits use. 
Its being used aids the capitalist far more, even though he never 
receives a cent in interest for its use. The laborer who uses 
capital more than repays its owner by keeping it intact. Nature 
in her divine wisdom has decreed that wealth shall not be 
hoarded. After a few short years, if not used by the hands of 
labor in producing more wealth, nature reclaims it as her own. 
Does not the laborer, then, do the capitalist the greatest of ser- 
vices by taking his wealth and preserving it from the wrecking 
hand of time and returning it to him intact? It is no answer to 
say that the laborer is at the same time producing more wealth, 
part of which is for himself. By that very act he keeps the 
world moving, keeps up the march of civilization, keeps us all 
from the tate of poverty-stricken savages. Llere again we meet 
with nature’s inexorable law: “Toil or perish” is the decree 
pronounced against the race. It is only by fraud upen the 
remainder that some are exempt. 

Labor can, unaided, gain a livelihood; it has done so. For 
unaided capital there is but death and decay. How fortunate 
for the capitalist that he can make the laborer his mediator! 
For there is not one article of wealth which can survive without 
such mediation. 

Let us suppose that a man has a stable full of horses which he 
cannot personally use, and the value of which he wishes to pre- 
serve for some future time; would not the toiler be doing him a 
marked service by taking these horses and using them, and keep- 
ing them for ten years, and at the end of that time returning in 
their stead an equal number of good young horses? This would 
be wealth lent without interest. (We are now dealing with 
wealth, not money.) If the capitalist had kept these horses they 
would all within ten years have grown old and unserviceable, and 
he would, in the meantime, have had to pay for their keeping. 
Under the interest system he would compel the toiler who bor- 
rowed his horses not only to pay for their keeping, but, when the 
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horses had grown old, to give him back two good young horses 


for each one taken. 

It does not require a philosopher to decide who has the best 
of the bargain. We must keep the fact constantly in mind that 
the horses represent wealth which the owner cannot personally 
use at the time he decides to lend it, but which he wants at some 
future time. Under the present system he would sell his horses, 
and put the money at interest, for although horses become useless 
with the lapse of time, ;ve have a fiction that the scraps of paper 
which represent their value increase in worth with each rising 
sun. 

There is a house on a principal street of a growing city. The 
location is the best, the appointments of the mansion are irre- 
proachable. It would make an excellent habitation; but it is 
owned by an eccentric old lady, and no tenants can stand her 
nagging, consequently. the house is left vacant. The snows of 
winter have blown under the door and through the window 
cracks. Big patches of mould have established themselves on 
the damp floors. Rats have gnawed holes in the floors and plinths. 
An urchin bent on mischief threw a stone through the window of 
an upper story, and, a heavy spring rain storm coming on, the upper 
floors are flooded. The plaster cracked and fell, and the tim- 
bers warped and twisted. A seed fell upon the stone step, 
washed into a crack, swelled, and grew, and the steps are mis- 
placed. The damage onthe building from natural causes in a 
year amounts to a couple of hundred dollars. The next year 
is not quite so bad, but the next still is worse. The house remains 
vacant, and is soon aruin. It has lain idle for but fifteen vears, 
yet half of its original cost has been spent in repairs. Is not this 
building wealth? Is not all wealth subject to the same law of 
decay? Is it true, then, that the capitalist can afford to allow 
his wealth to remain idle? Did the house grow in value in 
fifteen years? If one occupied that house during those fifteen 
years and simply kept it in repair, he would be doing the owner 
a very substantial favor. The owner would be saved all outlay 
for repairs and would still have the habitation fit for occupancy. 

A great mill had been built in a prosperous manufacturing 
district. The ore which was consumed by the plant became 
more difficult to get in that locality and other fields of supply 
were opened at a distance. The ores at the new locality were 
more easy of access and could be manufactured more cheaply 
there. The industry was transferred and the mill first built was 
shut down; the doors were closed and the building was left to 
stand. Twenty-five years passed by. The new mine became 
exhausted, and the oid centre of industry revived. The cor- 
poration which had shut down its mill years before concluded to 
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start again. An elder seed had gotten between two heavy pieces 
of machinery and there taken root in the accumulated soil. As 
a result the heavy pieces were thrown out of place and the whole 
plant thus deranged. In another place the frosts of winter had 
caused a wall to cave. The building had become shaky and un- 
safe for supporting the heavy machinery. Rust had destroyed 
the fine bearings and weakened the cogs. The plant was a ruin, 
and but a very small percentage of the machinery could be used 
in the construction of a new mill. ‘his was wealth left to itself ; 
did it grow? Now if this plant had been kept in operation, as 
it might have been had no interest been demanded and kept in 
repair, even though the owners had never gotten a cent for its 
use, they would be just the value of the plant better off. They 
would have been done a very substantial service. This would be 
lending without interest. The persons who used the plant would 
probably be benefited. It would be reciprocity of services. 

The argument of Bastiat is considered the argument par ez- 
cellence for the justification of interest taking. If that argument 
has not proved interest taking right, political economy has so far 
failed to justify it. The whole gist of Dastiat’s argument is reci- 
procity of services. The lender does the borrower a service by 
allowing the latter to use his wealth, and the borrower should do 
a like service in return. Paying interest on the money borrowed 
is such a service, and unless the borrower pay interest, Bastiat 
holds that he returns nothing for the loan. I contend that the 
argument is entirely mistaken; that the lender does the borrower 
an incidental service by lending him wealth but by that very act 
he does himself a far greater service, as it is absolutely necessary 
to lend wealth to preserve it; that the borrower does the lender 
a very great service by taking his wealth, keeping it for him, and 
returning it to him without deterioration. I have already given 
a few instances. 

Bastiat insists, and rightfully, that money is not wealth, but 
that we must consider real wealth, of which money is but the 
representative. But this entirely disposes of his first illustration 
of sixpences and crowns. If money is not wealth we cannot use 
it in proving the laws of wealth. If Paul’s sixpences consisted 
of property which he did not wish to use for a year, it would 
have deteriorated in value at the end of that time, and I submit 
that Peter or any other borrower would be doing Paul a service 
by returning it to him unimpaired at the end of twelve months. 

In his next illustration of trading a house for a ship, Bastiat 
introduces a fallacy which is the groundwork of his plausible but 
unsound argument for the justification of interest. The capital- 
ist who actually lends wealth is one who has wealth which he 
cannot use immediately or which he wishes to lay by and save 
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for use at some future time. Tle is one who has enough for the 
present besides that which he lends; lent capital is surplus 
capital, as far as the owners are concerned. Bastiat’s capitalist 
is a poverty-stricken laborer who is asked to fold bis arms and 
whistle while another laborer takes his tools and uses them for 
his own benefit. In lending, this condition never exists. The 
wealth which is borrowed could not have been used in production 
if it had not been borrowed. Paying a man to lie idle or to 
work with inferior tools, while by ‘the use of his own he mi ight 
have done better, is something quite irrelevant to the question of 
interest. Bastiat uses it to cover up the real question at issue. 
Public policy has condemned such action long ago. Let us 
consider the real capitalist, the lender of surplus wealth. 

Now if Bastiat should say that a man after trading a ship for a 
house, took the house to live in and wanted to borrow the ship 
for a year, and that the man who traded the house for the ship 
had another house which he was content to live in, and could not 
himself use the ship for a year, he would have stated the condi- 
tions under which loans are really made. The new ship owner 
would be put to no inconvenience in giving up the house as 
he would have as good a house to live in. He would want 
the ship kept for him for a year without deteriorating in value. 
If the man who had just traded it away should take this sg she au : 
use it, and return it to the owner at the end of a year in bet 
condition than it would have been in if the owner had left it idle, 
I contend that he would be doing the new ship owner a favor. 
The owner of the ship would not only be relieved of the necessity 
of repairing his vessel, but he would not have the trouble of tak- 
ing care of it, and would have it in good order for use at the 
end of the year. The man who used the ship would also be 
benefited by its use. There would be reciprocity of services, the 
requirement of Bastiat. 

As to Bastiat’s third illustration. If Mondor spent his time 
and surplus cash in building a house in which to live, and he 
has no other house, he is not in the position of the lending cap- 
italist. If he have more houses than he can personally use, he 
gives up nothing in letting some one else live in one of them. 
The house which he cannot or does not wish to use immediately 
is surplus wealth which Mondor wishes to use at some future 
time; and such a saving can be attained by letting some one use 
the property, and, in return for its use, keep it in repair. If there 
were no borrowers what would Mondor do with his extra house? 
He might close it up and pay for repairs made necessary by the 
ravages of mould, rot, rats, ete. That is, in Bastiat’s illustration, 
he would pay the architect three hundred dollars per year to 
keep his house from becoming a worthless ruin. by giving the 
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use of the house to Valerius for a specified time, he deprives 
himself, then, of the opportunity of paying for repairs upon it. 
If his other houses should burn, it is true, he probably could not 
gain possession of the house which he had lent to Valerius until 
the term of lease expired. Valerius stands for all borrowers, 
Mondor for all lenders. It would be entirely irrelevant to say 
that Mondor might lend to somebody else. . 

Bastiat thinks that, as a first conditionyof the loan, Valerius 
should refund the money paid by Mondor to the architect 
for repairs of the ravages of time on Mondor’s house. Why 
should Valerius refund this money? Bastiat says that it is but 
fair. Why fair? Is Valerius responsible for the ravages of 
time? Did he make the natural law that houses and all other 
forms of wealth shall be subject to decay? Do these ravages 
make the house more useful to Valerius? Why, then, should he, 
rather than Mondor, bear the brunt of the law? Bastiat puerilely 
says that the decay occurs while Valerius is in the house and 
hence that he should make it good. Would it not have occurred 
to a greater extent if the house had been idle? Finally, when 
the ravages of time are repaired, who gets the benefit? Mondor, 
certainly. Mondor, then, should pay the expense of repairs. If 
Valerius should pay for the repairs, there would have been no 
reciprocal service done him for the outlay, and according to 
Bastiat’s own criterion, Valerius could not be charged with the 
expense. The advantage which Mondor has deprived himself of 
for the benefit of Valerius is the measure of the service which he 
did the latter. He probably deprived himself of the opportunity 
to use his house for a specified time, should an exigency arise 
making it desirable that he should do so. Valerius, perhaps, has 
secure possession for a time, and if for this advantage he refunds 
the three hundred dollars of architect hire —if he stands between 
Mondor’s house and the ravages of time, he more than repays 
Mondor. Where, then, comes in the excuse for interest taking ? 
Interest in this case is commonly called rent. Every cent col- 
lected for rent is extortion for which Valerius gets no reciprocal 
service. If Mondor is paid for that which he relinquishes, he has 
no right to ask how much Valerius is benefited. It is a benefi- 
cent law that he who has most need of wealth is benefited most 
by its use. 

Bastiat’s illustration of Malthurin and his sack of corn repeats 
the same old fallacy. Malthurin, according to the illustration, 
must have his sack of corn to live on, else he must work for a 
pittance from day to d: Ly in order to keep alive, and in that con- 
dition is asked to lend his sack of corn to another. What an 
illustration of a loaning capitalist! If he were a capitalist he 
would have more to live on than he wished to use at that 
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time, and that sack of corn would be something which he would 
be saving up to live on at some future time when he wished 
to remain idle. It would be corn additional to his present wants. 
If Jerome should take this corn, and at the end of a year, when, 
if stored, it would be damaged by weevil, damp, and rats, return a 
sack of fresh corn in its stead, he would do Malthurin a favor. 
Jerome would at the same time produce corn for himself, the 
services would be reciprocal, and Bastiat’s requirement would be 
fulfilled. 

The illustration of James and his plane is still more fallacious. 
It jumbles together in James the rights of capitalist, manu- 
facturer, and inventor. The actual, loaning capitalist, as such, is 
an idler with more wealth under his control than he can person- 
ally use. He neither invents nor produces. To place James in 
the position of the loaning capitalist, we would have to think of 
him as making a plane every year to lay by and sell at some 
future time that he might finally live at ease on the proceeds. 
Without borrowers to take his planes, he would have to store 
them in some place to keep them. Rust, rot, worm, and mould 
would vie with one another in their destruction, so that when 
James wanted to sell the planes he would find many of them 
wellnigh worthless. If William should take the planes and use 
them and return in their stead good new planes, would he not be 
doing James a service? James would have bright new planes 
when he wanted to use or dispose of them instead of rusty old 
ones, as would have been the case had the planes been stored. 
Bastiat admits that wearing out within a year is a necessary con- 
comitant of the usefulness of a plane. If William pays for that 
usefulness in interest, why should he pay for it again by sup- 
plying a new one in the place of that which was worn out in 
earning interest for James? ‘There is no justice in James having 
the benefit of the usefulness of the tool and not being required to 
stand the expense of the wear incident to that usefulness as well 
as the ravages of nature. 

We see, then, that the loaning capitalist asks the laborer not 
only to share with him the wealth which the laborer’s toil has 
produced, but also to make good the destruction which nature 
visits on everything produced by man. This is the essence of in- 
terest taking, yet no one can give any good reason why the 
laborer alone should be held responsible for the acts of nature. 

The lender sacrifices nothing. The wealth which he loans is 
surplus wealth. However potent as an instrument of production 
in the hands of others, it is useless in his, for his hands toil not. 
This fact must be borne in mind: Unless somebody borrow the 
wealth of the capitalist, he must stand by and see nature steal 
away its usefulness. Then the person who borrows that wealth 
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and saves it from the decay of nature does the capitalist an all- 
important service. It is no answer to say that the laborer, at the 
same time, gains a personal advantage from the wealth which he 
borrows. Does the laborer’s gain make the capitalist’s gain the 
less? Capital cannot produce, labor can. Labor has lived with- 
out capital, without wealth except the strength of its muscles. 
With this strength alone to start with, labor has wrested from 
nature all that there is of wealth in the world to-day. Destroy 
every vestige of what men call capital, and enough people would 
survive the calamity to repopulate the world and reorganize 
society ; destroy the power to work, and in a decade there would 
not be a living human being. 

Nobody who considers what man has sprung from will deny 
this. Man did not come into a world of walled cities, palaces, 
and machines. He was once a shivering, naked savage, his im- 
plements clubs and stones. His bread he plucked from the trees 
by labor ; his meat by labor he pursued and killed. Man always 
earned his bread by the sweat of his brow or the brow of some- 
body else. Labor has the producing power of nature, capital the 
decaying principle of wealth. Why, then, can it not be conti- 
dently asserted that labor, aside from nature, is the only produc- 


tive force? Labor can put its stamp on the treasures of nature’s 
storehouse, and the product is wealth. Nature will not receive 
the stamp of capital. 

Thore asks: “ Will an extra crown appear in a bag of one hun- 
dred shillings at the end of a year? Will there be two hundred 


9” 


shillings in the bag at the end of fourteen years ? No, nor any 
extra grain in a bag of corn (Bastiat to the contrary notwithstand- 
ing). Herds will not increase without labor’s care; fields untilled 
will not yield a harvest. Nature’s favors must be wrested from 
her by the arm of toil. Where, then, is the justification of inter- 
est? What ground has one for assuming that wealth has the 
power of growth, or that its possessor is entitled to an increase? 
If wealth does not grow there is no ethical basis for interest. 

It is a law as old as the world, that what a man produces is, 
primarily, his. The converse must be true: what a man does not 
produce is not primarily his. To become his it must be given to 
him freely, or he must secure it by trading for it that which he 
has produced. On this basis, interest does not belong to the 
capitalist, for he neither produces it nor gives up for it anything 
which he has produced. He cannot, for the capitalist, as such, 
produces nothing. His capital did not produce it, for capital 
cannot even maintain itself. 

Let us allow the great apostle of interest himself to tell the 
advantage the capitalist has over the laborer, and then examine 
his reasons as to why it is right. These are Bastiat’s words: — 
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Here are two men. One of them works from morning until night, 
from one year’s end to another, and, if he consumes all that which he 
has gained, even by superior energy, he remains poor. When Christmas 
comes he is no more forward than he was at the beginning of the year, and 
has no other prospect than to begin again. The other man does nothing 
either with his hands or with his head; or, at least, if he makes use of 
them at all, itis only for his own pleasure. It is allowable for him to 
do nothing, for he has anincome. He does not work, yet he lives well; 
he has everything in abundance — delicate dishes, sumptuous furniture, 
elegant equipages; nay, he consumes daily things which the workers 
have been obliged to produce by the sweat of their brows, for these 
things do not make themselves, and, as far as he is concerned, he has no 
hand in their production. It isthe working men who have caused the corn 
to grow, polished the furniture, woven the carpets. It is our wives and 
daughters who have spun, cut, and embroidered these stuffs. We work 
for him, for him and for ourselves; for him first, and for ourselves if 
there is anything left. But here is something more striking still. If 
the former of these two men consumes within a year any profit which 
may have beenleft him in that year, he is always at the point from which 
he started and his destiny condemns him to move incessantly in a perpet- 
ual circle and monotony of existence. Butif the other, the ‘‘ gentleman,” 
consumes his income within a year, he has the year after, in those years 
that follow, and throughout all eternity, an income equal, inexhaustible, 
perpetual. Capital, then, is remunerated, not only once or twice but an 
indefinite number of times. So that at the end of a hundred years a 
family which has placed twenty thousand francs at five per cent inter- 
est will have had one hundred thousand frances, and this will not prevent 
it from having one hundred thousand more in the next century. In 
other words, for the twenty thousand frances which represent its labor 
(or the labor of some one else) it will have a tenfold value in the labor 
of others. Inthis social arrangement is there not a monstrous evil to be 
reformed ? 

And this is not all. If it should please the family to curtail their en- 
joyment a little — to spend, for example, only nine hundred francs in- 
stead of a thousand, it may, without any labor, without any other trouble 
than that of investing the other one hundred francs a year, increase its 
capital and its income in such progression that it will soon be able to 
consume as much as one hundred families of producing workers. Does 
not this go to prove that society is nursing in its bosom a hideous cancer 
which ought to be removed at the risk of some temporary suffering ? 

Yes, Bastiat! it certainly does, and your illustrations of planes 
and ships and corn, although they may obscure the seat of the 
terribie disease, cannot hide its manifestations. The skilled 
social physician can see through your thin mystifications. You 
assert that the twenty thousand francs represent the labor which 
that family has performed. This may or may not be true; many 
of our modern fortunes represent the labor of others. But, 
granting that it does represent the labor of the head of that 
family, on what ground of right or justice should that labor be 
remunerated more than twenty thousand francs’ worth of the 
labor of other citizens? Why is it more worthy of return than 
the labor-produced wealth which has gone to support the laborers 
and their families? The worker’s strength must be kept up by 
constant feeding. The wealth represented by twenty thousand 
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frances is almost as perishable; it must also be kept up by con- 
stant accretion. The laborer produces more wealth with the 
strength which he absorbs from the food which he consumes, 
The owner of the twenty thousand franes, as such, produces no 
wealth; neither do the francs. Let them lie in a vault and they 
would not increase a jot for all eternity. Store the real wealth 
represented by them and you would have none of it left at the 
end of a score of years. Why, then, should we remunerate the 
owner of the twenty thousand franes, not for one year alone but 
for all eternity, while we remunerate the laborer but once? But 
we go further, and not only compel the laborer to make good to 
the owner of the twenty thousand franes, the ravages of nature, 
but also to pay him a hundred fold for what he produced, 
inherited, or possibly obtained by fraud or force. 

Why should we place such a premium on the saving of wealth 
and reward its production so little? By that very action we 
assert that it is more to the advantage of humanity to have 
wealth hoarded than produced or used. We say to the world: 
“ You who have saved even so much as a laborer produces every 
ten years of his active life, can live all the rest of your days in 
idleness, if you so desire it, and your children’s children may do 
the same. He who has not been fortunate enough to save must 


divide with you his substance, even to keeping you in idleness. 
He must toil unceasingly, and when he shall have been gathered 
to his fathers, his children after him must toil; and a portion of 
everything which he produces is yours, by the right which your 


saving gave you. And he must not be niggardly about feeding 
you; your share shall every fourteen years equal your original 
saving, and yet your fortune shall never grow less. By the 
simple act of saving an amount insignificant as compared with 
what a laborer produces during his lifetime, you have removed 
from yourself and your posterity the curse of humanity—‘Man 
must earn his bread by the sweat of his brow.’ Or perhaps your 
father has done it for you; perhaps an uncle, perhaps a more 
distant relative whom you never saw, has left a small amount of 
perishable wealth in the world, and by that act saved you forever 
from the necessity of laboring, made you a sharer in the results 
of others’ toil.” 

To the man who produces unceasingly but cannot or does not 
save we say: “You must stay nature’s destroying hand. The 
substance of the capitalist is sacred; see that you preserve it. 
Keep it replenished after the waste of time and besides give him 
all that he requires to live on. Then, if there is anything left, 
you may take it as your own. Hoarding, you must remember, 
exempts forever from toil; mere producing gives only the right 
of sharing that production with those who toil not.” 
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These are the speeches which we act out when we sanction 
the practice of interest taking. No questions are asked as to 
how the wealth was hoarded ; it makes no difference. Its pos- 
sessor is virtually pensioned for all time and billeted on the 
community. Interest rewards capital ad infinitum. It is wrong. 
If for producing twenty thousand francs the laborer is remuner- 
ated but once, twenty thousand francs which represent the 
capitalist’s earnings or accumulation, should gain for the capitalist 
but one remuneration. All men have equal rights. 

Bastiat has well said that things do not make themselves and 
that the capitalist has certainly no hand in their making. He 
might have added that neither did the wealth which the c: apital- 
ist had saved produce these things. Leave it unattended and it 
could not keep itself from destruction. The capitalist has no 
right, then, to take these things from others. The wealth which 
he produced had disappeared years ago under the inexorable law 
of nature, yet he is still living on it. What an anomaly! Can 
one eat his cake and have it too? The capitalist does, but he is 
the only example. Then itis but a trick. He steals more cake 
by legal jugglery from the mouths of its rightful owners, and by 
pretty fictions convinces them that it is his own. Better than the 
lamp of Aladdin, better than the magician’s wand, even better, 
far better than the philosopher’s stone, is the economic fable, by 
whose potent alchemy the possessor of a little hoarded wealth 

can multiply his gol ld ad infinitum and lee y contributions on the 

generations of men to the end of time. Itisa magic capable of 
transmission without the trouble or pains of study. By its action 
his posterity are made pensioners on all the generations of men. 
The capitalist’s wealth is the fabled cup which, however often 
drained, is forever full; it is the purse which always contains a 
dollar. Verily the capitalist’s secret is better than the power of 
kings. 

But like all necromancy, when unveiled, it is but the jugglery 
of the faking charlatan. When the wealth which he has saved 
is gone, he mystifies others and takes their wealth to supply its 
place. It is by others’ toil that the cup is kept full. He shuf- 
fles the empty vessel into the place of the brimming goblet which 
in turn he drains. His magician’s wand is but the barbarous 
custom of tribute, which changes not but directs the stream of 
wealth from the hand of the toiling producer into the coffers of 
the money bag. It has obtained so long that men have forgotten 
to resist it. This all-powerful necromancy is interest taking. It 
is founded on the monstrous assumption that wealth has within 
itself the unaided power of growth. There is no escaping the 
conclusion that interest taking i is wrong. 

But it is asserted that without the practice of interest taking 
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there would be no saving; that all capital would be destroyea, 
that we should be hampered in our production and retrograde 
toward the savage. Does our civilization depend for its exist- 
ence on the thoroughly barbarous principle of tribute taking ? 
Why would there be no object in saving if we could not collect 
interest? If I produce more capital than I can use at present, 
and want to save it for use at some future time, will it not be as 
much mine when. I want to use it, if I lend it without interest as 
if I collect ten per cent interest upon it? The agreement for the 
return of the capital and the paying of interest are in no way 
dependent upon each other. One can be made without the 
other. I can as now make an agreement with the borrower that 
if I allow him to use a portion of the wealth controlled by me, 
he will return it to me at the end of a certain stated period 
unimpaired by the ravages of time. Interest is not a necessary 
part of the agreement, and if that agreement is carried out, | 
shall be sure of getting back all that I have produced. This is 
as great an incentive for saving as any mortal would require. 
He would, as now, look forward to a time of ease when he might 
live on what he had saved during his active producing life. He 
would be obliged to lend his wealth in order to save it. The 
same security could be required as under the system of interest 
taking. The argument of no motive for saving unless interest is 
allowed for that saved, implies that humanity is so avaricious 
that if one cannot get what does not belong to him he will not 
take care of what he has. Under the system of no interest, he 
who saves will not get rich while he jollities or sleeps or loafs or 
debauches, as at present. As soon as he lies idle his fortune 
will begin to grow less by just the amount which he spends. Ile 
will have all that he produces to use as he pleases, but he must 
keep his hands off the production of others. 

Looking at it from the standpoint of the producer, the discon- 
tinuance of the practice of interest taking would be an unmixed 
blessing. He would be able to use the wealth which its owners 
could not use and with it produce more wealth. At the same 
time he could save it for them from the inevitable ruin of nature 
and increase his own substance. He would be released from the 
hard conditions which at present so often make production un- 
profitable to all except the money lender. The burden on busi- 
ness which now sends the country into practical bankruptcy every 
decade, and makes a failure of ninety-five per cent of all business 
undertakings, would be removed. The toiler would not be obliged 
to hand over his substance in interest to those who toil not, and 
would be able to accumulate a surplus of his own, or to shorten 
his hours of toil. There would be no drones among those capable 
of working. As soon as one refused to work he would begin to 
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eat into his capital, and even if the amount which he hau accumu- 
lated were up into the millions, instead of multiplying as at 
present, it would begin to melt away from the clutches of the 
idler. It would be only a question of time until the fortune, 
however large, would be exhausted, and the idler and his de- 
scendants would again have to take up their burden with the rest 
of mankind. The accumulated fortune of the rich would be 
amply sufficient to supply their declining years, and there would 
be enough also to educate their children and give them a start in 
life, but they could not grow richer than their fathers unless they 
worked and added something to the wealth of the world. The 
worthless, idle scion of a wealthy family would be a thing un- 
known. No fortune would be sufficient to bear for a lifetime 
the extravagances in which the rich now indulge. Once amen- 
able to the benign, unshackled law of nature, that man must 
earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, the man who in- 
herited a fortune would grow poorer and poorer, unless he 
produced, until finally he would be obliged to work, beg, 
or starve. All idlers, rich and poor, would be placed on an 
equal footing. The wealthy idler could not save himself by 
refusing to lend. If he tried to hoard his wealth, nature would 
punish him by destroying it all the faster. Each man would 
have just what he deserved—no more. Why, then, should he 
not save? He has the strongest motive for laying by something 
for his declining years, and he knows that what he produces will 
not be taken from him by idlers. He has the strongest motive, 
too, for keeping that wealth which he has laid by in the hands of 
some one who will save it for him. Wealth cannot be hoarded. 
You may as well say that rulers will not govern unless people 
surrender all rights, as to assert that capitalists will not save 
unless their saving bring them a greater return than they are 
entitled to. 

I have shown above something of the growth of invested for- 
tunes under the law of interest. Let us take a further survey 
and consider for a moment the effect of this increase. ‘The more 
capital is saved the more there is to bear interest, hence bur- 
dens forever increase. The wealth of the world is an inverted 
pyramid, the misplaced base of which becomes more unwieldy 
day by day. The interest-bearing capital increases in a ratio 
which is ever growing more and more rapid. It is a very well 
established fact — or rather law — of economics, that the power 
of producing wealth decreases in reference to the labor expended, 
after a certain limit is reached. It is called the law of diminish- 
ing returns. 

After 4 certain fixed limit is reached, the return which land 
yields to the application of additional labor is comparatively less. 
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All wealth is produced by the application of labor to land. We 
have, then, under the law of interest, liabilities more and more 
rapidly increasing and assets growing proportionally less. The 
inverted pyramid becomes more and more unstable. No thinker 
worthy of the name will uphold a law which implies such a flat 
contradiction of the precepts of nature, and necessarily keeps the 
world forever tottering on the brink of bankruptey. 

Wealth cannot be produced with suflicient rapidity to keep 
pace with the demands of interest. The lodned capital of the 
world must necessarily, then, absorb all wealth, and the money 
lender become possessed of all the capital on earth. Land is sub- 
ject to the right of private property, and may also become ab- 
sorbed by the money lender. The laborer will then be at the 
absolute merey of the capitalist. Deprived of land in his own 
right, he must use the land of another. Deprived of capital in 
his own right, he must use the wealth of another. Under the law 
of wages, all that he produces more than is barely sufficient to 
keep him alive must go to the capitalist in interest and to the land 
owner in rents. He must take the terms offered to him and live 
on what he is allowed by his masters. If his master does not 
wish him to live at all, the worker has nothing to do but to break 
the law or die. 

The man undertaking business must use the wealth and land of 
the capitalist or he must collect interest on his own, in addition to 
the amount set apart for profits. If any capital used in business 
collects interest, all capital used in business must bear interest; 
for if a business man could command as large an income by lend- 
ing his capital and running no risks as he could by engaging in 
active busiuess, he would not engage in active business. THis 
object in becoming an active business man is to gain both profit 
and interest, and his venture fails of its object if he does not 
succeed in gaining both. 

Besides serving our present purpose, this will justify my first 
claim as to the amount of interest-bearing capital in the country. 
If a business man employs labor, that labor produces the wealth 
which is given in interest. If he is simply a laborer employing 
his own capital, as are so many small farmers, he must make his 
labor produce interest as well as profits, or he loses either time 
or interest. Only capital dissipated in unfruitful undertakings 
or allowed to lie idle fails to exact interest, and now this is totally 
lost. 


With such a mass of interest-bearing capital, is it any wonder 
that the wealth of the world soon accumulates in the hands of 
the few? It is not surprising that eighty per cent of the wealth 
of this country is owned by one two-hundred-fortieth of the 
population. Less than fifty thousand of the people of this 
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country own one half of the country’s wealth. The interest 
income of these holders is more than sufficient to meet the 
demands of current desires, and hence the interest-bearing capital 
will be added to continually. Capital lent and bearing interest 
steadily increases. A class of men is then formed absolutely 
secure in the possession of their property —an aristocracy, a caste 
founded on Wealth. That class will in time have absolute con- 
trol as it will in time own all the wealth. Its income will erow 
at least rapidiy enough to absorb all the wealth which can 
possibly be produced, no matter how rapidly machinery can be 
improved. ‘The more wealthy this caste becomes the greater will 
be the number of people taken from the producing class and 
retained by the wealthy to attend to personal wants, and the more 
the actual producers will be ground down. 

The rent charged for land by private individuals is the counter- 
part of interest, yet it may be attacked on a different principle. 
It has even less excuse for being than has interest taking. The 
two charges are interdependent; destroy one and you would do 
much to destroy both. 

Persons may pronounce it strange that the world has waited 
until this day and generation to discover the wrong of interest 
taking. The fact is, it has not. Many important discoveries 
have been put off until the nineteenth century, but not this one. 
Plato and the whole line of Greek philosophers spoke against it, 
either directly or by implication. The Neoplatonists condemned 
it. The Old Testament is full of laws against it; in that volume 
the takers of usury (interest) are placed in the same catalogue as 
thieves and other malefactors. The Jews obeyed this law. They 
did not think of practising interest taking among themselves. 
They practised it on Gentiles on the principle that a Gentile has 
no rights which a Jew is bound to respect. The hatred of Jews 
in the middle ages was largely due to their interest-taking pro- 
pensities. Here are a few references taken at random that will 
settle for the curious the Old Testament view of interest taking: 
Deut. xxiii. 19; Neh. v. 7; Ezekiel xviii., ete. 

The prejudice against the Jews for interest taking and the 
views of medieval Christians on the subject are well set forth in 
the pages of Shakespeare. The conversation of Antonio and 
Shylock is known to everybody. “When did friendship take a 
breed of barren metal from a friend? I neither lend nor borrow 
by giving nor by taking of excess,” was the position of Antonio 
on interest taking. It was the view of the Christians of the time, 
seemingly fully shared by Shakespeare. The writings of the 
fathers of the churck are full of arguments against interest taking. 
Right down to the time of Duns Scotus that was the doctrine 
preached by Christian philosophers. The school of French phi- 
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losophers which culminated in Proudhon all argued against 
interest taking. They did not attack the practice at its most 
vulnerable point, and thus fell short of demonstrating the falsity 
of the principle on which it is founded, and their writings failed 
of lasting practical effect. Interest taking, then, was always 
doubted by some of the best and most untrammelled minds of 
the world. It has always been kept an open question, and taking 
sides against it is no presumption. I hope that I have demon- 
strated that interest taking is wrong. 

Destroy interest taking, and all men would work together in 
harmony. In a community where no hoarded fortune could last 
more than a single generation, all would be obliged to work. 
When each man was obliged to do his share of productive 
work, he would soon find that he and his brother could work to 
greater advantage together than apart, even to combining their 
capital, Great companies would be formed in which the workers 
would also be the stock holders. We should have no problem of 
overgrown fortunes and squalid want. Cease to give the Astor 
family rent and interest, and their fortune would be quite harm- 
less. Unless its possessors then consented to toii in the army of 
producers, their fortune would disappear in a generation. The 
harm of large fortunes will already have been done as soon as 
interest and rent taking are dropped, and the workers of future 
generations would not be affected by them and hence would pay 
no attention to their holders. There would be no necessity what- 
ever for distributing fortunes, as all narrow-minded conservatives 
assert that reformers are in favor of doing. 

Remove the injustice of rent and interest taking, and all 
wealth would rapidly accumulate in the hands of the toilers, 
while idlers would be branded with the pauper’s stamp. No 
matter how shrewd and unscrupulous the avaricious money getter 
might be, without the help of interest and rent taking, he would 
be utterly powerless to oppress any one by the use of the wealth 
which he might accumulate. 

It is often said nowadays that if the wealth of the world were 
evenly divided it would again, after a short period, be found in 
the hands of the same favored few. This is probably true, but 
it proves nothing except that our laws are unjust. Leave the 
laws as they are, and the unscrupulous, avaricious schemer will 
usually get the fat of the land. Put in force equitable laws of 
distribution, and the differences in fortune will represent only 
ability to produce. Remove rent and interest, and those entitled 
to wealth would have it. All would work, and no one would 
have to toil excessively. All who were willing to toil could have 
leisure for recreation and improvement. Art, letters, science, 
might be cultivated as a pastime, and by all who were so in- 
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clined. We should not have one man with a brain abnormally 
developed working among ten thousand dunces who could not 
understand his expressed thoughts; all would be cultivated and 
intelligent. 

Instead of making fifteen million out of sixty million bear the 
whole burden of productive labor, there would be forty million 
workers, and the load would be light on each. Panics would bea 
thing of the past and business depressions would follow short crops 
only. The cause of the trouble would have been removed. The 
spectre of want and hunger once driven from our firesides, crime 
would slink away ashamed. Give the producer his full share of the 
wealth which he produces, and a giant stride will have been made 
toward making the earth what it was intended to be — a pleasant 
abiding place for man. 

This is no fanciful picture. While we give such an immense 
advantage to the possessor of surplus wealth, all men will striv: 
to amass a surplus by all means, however dishonest. Men have 
long since learned that in the present order of things no one ever 
became very wealthy by his own efforts in production; the secret 
of wealth is known to be the appropriation by one man of the 
results of the toil of hundreds. It is nonsense to say that for- 
tunes worth millions can be amassed in any other way. A man 
might live ten lifetimes and not be able to save a million from the 
results of his own production. How to save what he earns is not 
now the study of the man of affairs, but how to legally obtain th« 
earnings of others. Every business man’s impulse under such a 
system is, necessarily, to take every advantage of his neighbor 
which may give himself the better of the bargain. Destroy the 
law by which man is enabled to appropriate the toil of his fellow 
men, and you remove not only his power but his motive for work- 
ing injustice. Let him realize that he must depend on what he 
himself produces, and he would try to produce, not to fileh from 
his neighbor. All speculative business is worse than useless to 
the community, and in a business world founded on sound prin- 
ciples it would have no place. Speculation produces nothing; 
its sole purpose is to give one individual advantage over another. 
Interest taking is the foundation of speculative business. 

It is a grim fact in the history of the world that unwarlike 
nations become peopled by races of slaves. The more robust the 
war spirit, other things being equal, the more prosperous and 
free the nation. Instance a comparison between the nations of 
Europe and those of China and the East. This fact is inexpli- 
cable except on one hypothesis: War prevents the accumulation 
of property in the hands of a caste. It is the greatest of levelers 
and equalizers. It is a heroic remedy for a terrible malady. 

Business failures dissipate fortunes and thus, in a measure, 
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serve tne same purpose. It is the wealth which is absolutely 
secure in the same hands that is most dangerous to the liberties 
of the people of a country. Show me a nation where revolution 
is not known, and I will show you a country of serfs. I can go 
further and show that revolution and serfdom always appear in 
inverse ratio. This does not prove that revolution is in any way 
desirable, but that it is more so than the desperate disease which 
it is intended to palliate. England is a country where revolution 
is silent and not very frequent, but its military spirit is ever active. 
The safeguard of English liberty is her conquering of continents 
and thus constantly opening to her people conditions which work 
for equality and the unsettling of a fixed order of things. Shut 
England within herself and let her society crystallize in peace, 
and she would be no exception to the rule. This is true more or 
less of all countries. The opening of new continents has every- 
where put off the plutocratic crisis. In new countries class 
making must begin anew, and the spirit of equality which is thus 
inspired by the reaction of the new upon the older nations, puts 
off the day of reckoning. 

The vast triumphs of man over nature have done much to 
neutralize the workings of the law and to reconstruct fortunes. 
Steam and electricity were powerful equalizers while they served 
the rank and file of the people, but once set working in the inter- 
est of the moneyed power, they are carrying us to the plutocratic 
goal with frightful rapidity. Periodical crises and financial panics 
are but indications of what we are coming to. Unable to pay 
the interest demanded of them, active business men fail by the 
wholesale, less interest is collected for the nonce, and apparent 
prosperity ensues, only to be destroyed again by the demands of 
interest. 

But it will be said that large fortunes are not made by interest 
taking but are amassed by speculation. It is exactly the same 
principle differently applied. Wealth does not create itself; 
what is gained in speculation is taken from the people who 
produced it. The capital used in speculation exacts enormous 
returns in interest. When wealth is amassed by speculation it is 
likely to become an interest-bearing charge for all time, and thus 
to force legitimate industry to a worse condition. 

But what does all this lead to? Just this: we must recognize 
the obvious fact that wealth has within it an essential quality of 
decay, not growth, and we must build our industrial system on 
this truth if we would have it stable. We must realize that the 
producers of wealth must not be called upon to stand between its 
possessors and the natural principle of decay. We must recog- 
nize the truth that if the producer does consent to make good the 
natural decay of the wealth which he uses, he more than compen- 
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sates the owner for its use. We must remodel our laws on tnis 
principle. Let us do justice between man and man and we can 
afford to be careless of consequences. 

Interest is but the creature of man-made law just as were the 
tithes of priests and tyrants. We must draw from it the sanc- 
tion of civil law and thus abolish it. Make it uncollectable. 
Treat an attempt to take interest just as we would treat an 
attempt to steal. Make the return of the exact amount which is 
lent religiously secure, but place the heavy hand of public disap- 
proval on all attempts at interest taking. Have a currency that 
will deteriorate by holding just as rapidly as does the wealth 
which it represents. Do this and every industrial problem is in 
a fair way of solution. 

Recognize the principle of interest, and the caste of wealth has 
a more secure and permanent foundation than the priestly caste 
of India or Egypt. The flight of years but adds to the strength 
of their position and increases the plenitude of their power. 
Control a man’s means of livelihood, and he is to all intents and 
purposes your slave. Under the present system, the man who 
owns the dollar is the power that rules the world. It is a mathe- 
matical certainty that with private property in land, and the 
recognition of interest taking as a right, this government will 
become a fixed plutocracy which nothing but a bloody revolution 
or a most radical awakening at the ballot box can overthrow. 

The caste of wealth will have half the population to serve as 
its paid retainers, and this horde of masters and lackeys will be 
maintained by a class of citizen serfs as irrevocably bound to 
their condition as the serfs of any eastern monarchy. The rest 
of the world, under the same laws, must reach the same condi- 
tion. Nothing but war and revolution can prevent such an 
event, unless the industry of the world is placed on a different 
basis. These and the opening of new continents have done so 
in the past. Invention has also done its part, but that is now 
working in the interest of the wealthy, and land is pretty well 
preémpted. 

Revolutions and business failures, then, are the only prospects 
of the future unless we abandon interest taking. They will con- 
stantly unsettle the principle of mine and thine and make way 
for a new start. The citizens of France were serfs without a 
patrimony when they arose in their might, overthrew the fixed 
order which accumulated all of the wealth of the country in the 
hands of the nobles and clergy, and although millions of dollars’ 
worth of property was destroyed, the country was started on a 
new era of prosperity. There is a better way than this of reach- 
ing the same result. The lessons of history should teach us to 
take advantage of it. 
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Shall the enlightened people of the United States in the 
twentieth century plunge into bloody revolution or degrading 
serfdom, or shall they use their God-given intelligence to ascer- 
tain the true ethical laws of society and construct an industrial 
fabric according to their precepts? The intelligence of America 
has the future of the country in its hands. Let the citizen learn 
the truth and put it in practice at the ballot box and in the legis- 
lative hall, until every man in broad America has what belongs 
to him, and no one what belongs to his neighbor. Do justice 
and we can afford to be careless of consequences. Mere justice 
will solve all social problems. 








JESUS OR CASAR. 
BY B. O. FLOWER. 


SeLpom in the history of Christianity has the church faced 
such a magnificent opportunity to prove the vitality of true 
religion as at the present day, when the heart of humanity is sick 
of dogma and hungry for that high manifestation of justice which 
has ever been the ideal of the world’s noblest prophets, and 
that loving helpfulness which goes forth to suffering man as 
warmth from kindled coal and wood, and asks not the fold or 
faith, desiring only to aid and uplift a human soul in need. The 
church has a strong hold upon the conscience of millions, and if 
she has the courage to stand for absolute justice, the ominous 
clouds which now frown so darkly on civilization may be dis- 
pelled. 

The supreme demand of the present is for an awakened con- 
science, for a keener appreciation of justice, and for that wisdom 
and humanity on the part of those who have never known what 
it is to want for life’s necessities which will enable them to 
appreciate the mental torments of the honest toiler out of work, 
who peers into a home where hunger whitens the face of wife 
and gives a bitter ring to the voice of childhood. No one who 
is not blinded by the smooth assurances of the prophets of con- 
servatism, who for gold, place, and influence ansthetize the 
brain and soul of their masters, can fail to appreciate the fact 
that Europe and America are facing one of those mighty crises, 
which are attended by the shattering of old-time ideals and the 
downfall of conditions which humanity has outgrown — one of 
those crises in the history of the race which distinctly mark 
the ascent of man. Continental Europe, Great Britain, and 
America are affected by this profound unrest, this omnipresent 
apprehension, this atmosphere of expectancy. In our own land 
a deep-rooted discontent has spread from city to country, until 
it has penetrated the most remote hamlets and isolated farms. 

The awakened thought due to the pressure of poverty felt by 
the most industrious and sober on the one hand, and the general 
intelligence resulting from popular education on the other, has 
called forth a condition which it is idle for conventionalists to 
imagine can be overcome by the threat of violence or the crust of 
charity, The world has come to a point where another step will 
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be taken by civilization. The question is whether it will be 
accomplished by the shock of arms, a storm of violence, and 
night of savagery, or through a grand*evolutionary movement 
which shall mark man’s rise above the old-time method of prog- 
ress by brute force; an advance in which the discord of hate, the 
roar of cannon, will not be heard, but in their stead the laughter 
of millions of hope-warmed hearts floating from homes now filled 
with gloom; an advance in which joy, the luminous child of love, 
shall lead our people into the new time, while amazed history, 
gazing long before she writes, at last shall pen the story of the 
first civilization of earth great and wise e mnough to be just. 

It is well for us frankly to face the fact, becoming more and 
more obvious, that under existing circumstances there can be no 
middle course. The larger thought of justice is no longer con- 
fined to the philosophers, poets, and prophets; it has become the 
heritage of the people. The old order is reversed. Now it is the 
few who cling to the cruel and unjust system which permits one 
man to sow, another to reap. The intelligence of the wage- 
earner; the heart hunger in millions of semi-awakened natures, 

vhich demands something more than a crust and a hovel; the 
“a vision of life’s potentialities and a growing comprehension 
of the real meaning of equal justice, render it worse than mad- 
ness for society to ignore or hope to suppress the civilization-wide 
demand for broader justice by restoring to feudal methods. At 
a critical moment like the present, no true man or woman can 
remain idle or silent, as a solemn duty devolves upon all who are 
not, like Belshazzar, drunken with the wine of selfish and sensual 
desires. 

There are two ways of meeting the grave problems which con- 
front us. One may be characterized as the policy of Cesar, the 
other the method of Jesus. One finds expression in the iron 
heel of brute force, and in the reasonless fury of the savage and 
the wild beast. The other displays a profound understanding of 
the human soul, and is the expression of a wise appreciation of 
the eternal verities of right and wrong and their consequences. 
One method considers only the present moment, and leaves the 
question of justice and right out of consideration. It says: “This 
man troubleth us. Ile speaks against the established order; he 
is an innovator and foments discontent. Therefore we will cru- 
cify him, and that will end the whole matter.” That was Cwsar’s 
method. And Cesar has had many imitators, notwithstanding 
the fact that the crucifixion, being an act of expediency and exe- 
cuted without reference to the eternal verities, instead of proving 
the end, as conventionalism desired, was in fact the very begin- 
ning of the new order which conservatism sought to crush. 

The method of Jesus rests on an entirely different plane. 
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The great Nazarene was philosophical enough to know that 
nothing permanent, high, or worthy comes from imitating the 
wild beast of the jungle, or the savage ruled by revenge or ex- 
pediency. He realized that the employment of force lowered the 
conflict to the animal plane and awakened the fiercer passions ; 
that hate begat hate, and that injustice brutalized, while by lifting 
the question to the soul plane man could overcome evil by good 
or drive out darkness by light, and in so doing lift toward the 
divine all who came under the ennobling spell of love. 

Here, then, we have the two methods, one of which must be 
employed in the present crisis. It would naturally be supposed 
that after nineteen hundred years of Christianity there would be 
no question as to the method to be adopted, in a nation which 
prides itself upon being preéminently Christian; for upon this 
point Jesus by life, by parable and by precept emphasized His 
position relative to the great ethical truths involved, in the most 
unmistakable and impressive manner possible. And yet what, as 
a matter of fact, is the policy being pursued by the republic as she 
prepares to answer the demand of an awakened people who ask 
for nothing more than justice, or who plead for work that they 
starve not in a land of marvellous wealth ? 

In our cities during the past decade multitudinous armories 
have been erected, which mock religion and frown hatefully on 
civilization. In Boston, not content with her massive brick 
armories, 2 new white stone bastile-like edifice is rearing its mas- 
sive front on Columbus Avenue, from whose windows, as a gen- 
tleman in the building recently explained to a friend, Columbus 
Avenue can be swept above and below by Gatling guns in case 
of trouble. 

In his inaugural address, January 4, Governor Greenhalge fur- 
ther voiced the sentiment of Cesar, or plutocratic convention- 
alism, in the following language : — 

The militia is the sword-arm of the Commonwealth. . . . The flower 
of the youth of the Commonwealth, many of them endowed with for- 
tune and adorned by education, may be found in the ranks of the militia. 
... The day of a merely ornamental staff, or one devoted solely to 
social or political purposes, is going by. Conscientious labor, actual 
experience in the service, and a knowledge of military science will, at 
no distant period, be considered as necessary qualifications of every staff 
officer. Among the present needs of the militia is a suitable field equip- 
ment for emergencies. There is a desire on the part of officers and men 
to do as much practical work as possible, to receive instruction, and to 
prepare for any call that may be made upon them. 

Last year the Scientific American published a picture of the 
newly-invented police guns with this descriptive note : — 

When set up in the back part of a patrol wagon, and served by two or 
three men, it is designed to do more effective work in dealing with 3 mob, 
r 
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or in dispersing rioters, than could be accomplished by a whole company 
of infantry. In the patrol wagon is also carried a supply of ammunition 
and a tripod on which the gun may be mounted, for service out of the 
wagon. 

A recent issue of the Sociological News contains the fellow- 
ing extract from press dispatches from California. It is as sig- 
nificant in character as it is tragic in its implications : - 

Adjutant-General Allen, of California, with the consent of Governor 
Markham, has issued the following circular to the various regiments of 
that state: ‘* What is the condition of the arms in your regiment? How 
much ammunition is on hand? State the number of rounds. What is 
the cost of S. R. cartridges, 45 calibre? What are the standard weights, 
powder, ball and rifle cartridges? Has your regiment reloading tools? 
How many men are qualified for immediate service? What is needed? ~ 
Reply promptly. The trouble will not come until January, after the 
fruit, hay, and grain crops have been gathered, wlen an army of men 
will be out of employment.” * 

These citations, which might be lengthened indefinitely, illus- 
trate the fact that from the Atlantic to the Pacific the spirit of 
C:esar rather than that of Jesus is pervading our Christian land. 
It illustrates most suggestively one method proposed by those 
in power for the treatment of honest, hard-working wealth pro- 
ducers, who, driven by bitter want, may demand work or bread 
to save those dearer to them than life from actual starvation in a 
land rich in all life’s necessities. Mark the important fact, the 
men against whom General Allen in his order proposed to muke 
his war-like preparations were not idlers, for we are told that 
there would be no danger as long as there was work harvesting 
the grain, hay, and fruit. They were industrious American citi- 
zens, Who could only become dangerous after work had been 
denied them and starvation gnawed at their vitals. They were 
men who loved law and order, but perhaps loved a wasted, 
emaciated wife or hollow-eyed, hunger-pinched child more than 
enthroned power. 

Another ominous and, to me, very deplorable expression of the 
savage spirit regnant at this time is noticeable in the military 
spirit being fostered in our common schools. At the very 
moment when the best minds of the world began to hope that 
the days of war were over, that the spirit of militarism was 
giving place to higher ideals, and that arbitration would in the 
future settle the misunderstandings or quarrels of civilized 
peoples; when it seemed that humanity was rising above narrow 
natural prejudice in the scale of human judgment; when it 





* The industrial classes of California are not entirely asleep to the spirit and import 
of such action, as is shown by the following resolution unanimously passed at the 
recent state convention of the Farmers’ Alliance: 

* Resolved, That we regard with alarm and condemnation the recent implied threat 
on the part of our state authorities to respond to cries of hunger among the unem- 
ployed with bullets, bayonets, and Gatling guns instead of bread or work.” 
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seemed that justice rather than partisanship would rule in the 
council halls of nations —we find in the republie a passion for 
militarism being fostered in the minds of the young, and the old 
dream of glory through murder is thus being instilled in plastic 
brains. 

I know all the claims or excuses advanced for this, but to me 
they seem puerile and entirely unjustitiable in face of the great 
fact that the drilling of the children appeals to an element in 
their nature which centuries of civilization have only partially 
subdued, that it awakens the savage in many, and that it places 
military leaders as life-moulding ideals rather than intellectual 
or spiritual heroes. The child will be largely what his ideals 
make him. It is also significant that the government is fostering 
this war spirit. The following Washington dispatch, recently 
published in the Boston dailies, is only one of the many illustrat- 
ing this suggestive fact :— 

Army officers have for years been detailed to act as instructors of 
military tactics at colleges, but it is only recently that it has been pro- 
posed to detail them as military instructors at high schools. The city 
of Omaha has made the request, and Secretary Lamont is said to be 
favorably disposed toward the application. If it should be granted it is 
supposed at the war department that Philadelphia, Boston, and other 
cities will make similar requests. 

In one of the illustrated magazines for January, ex-President 
Harrison thus further voices the spirit of Cwsar: 

You ask my opinion of the suggestion of Lafayette Post, G, A. R., of 
New York City, that military instruction and drill be used in all schools 
for boys. It is good in every aspect of it— good for the boys, good for 
the schools, and good for the country. 

In this the ex-president seems to entirely overlook the fact 
that our men are largely what the ideals of their boyhood make 
them; and the awaking of the war spirit, instead of the teaching 
of universal brotherhood, is essentially unchristian and vicious. 
He descants on the value of the exercise to the body. but there 
are methods of physical training which instead of suggesting 
human slaughter call forth noble and truly manly ideals, and 
these can be as well employed as those which foster the war 
spirit. Mr. Harrison seems to be more concerned for the body 
than the sow! of the young American. 

Again, the ex-president says: - 

If all the schoolboys of the North had, from 1830 on, been instructed 
in the schools of the soldier and of the company, and in the manual of 
arms, how much precious time would have been saved in organizing the 
Union army in 1861. We were in a very low state, as a people, in 
military knowledge and training when the great civil war broke out. 

The point which the writer intended to make in the above 
loses all force when one remembers that if the boys of the North 
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had been instructed in the way he describes, the boys of the 
South would have received similar instructions, and the result 
would have been a fratricidal struggle more savage and brutal 
than that which cursed our land; while if the conscience of the 
youth of America had been properly educated from the formation 
of the republic no war would have been possible, as slavery itself 
would have disappeared. 

The rapid multiplication of armories, the awaking of the 
savage war spirit by the military drilling of school children, 
the invention of such deadly weapons as the police gun for the 
express purpose of mowing down our own people by the police 

the recommendations of ex-President Harrison, the advice of 
General Allen, all illustrate far more impressively than words the 
spirit and policy of our government at the present time; a policy 
whic h sets at naught the life and teachings of the One who cried, 
“Put up thy sword; for they that take the sword shall perish by 
the sword.” 

Believing as I do that it is an insult to the intelligence and 
nanhood of Americans to argue that-we have aught to fear from 
a few ignorant, depraved, and savage foreigners who drift to our 
shores from despotic lands - - provided we are J just to our pe ople 
—I look upon the policy which has characterized the action of 
our government as a menace to honest industry; and I further 
believe that all such measures lead to revolution and bloodshed as 
a natural sequence, and are in influence anarchical (using the 
word in the popular sense); while, on the other hand, I hold 
that if we have the wisdom to act with promptness along the 
lines Jesus indicated, the next step may be taken without blood- 
shed. And here, it seems to me, lies the supreme opportunity of 
the church, if she desires to win back the heart of the people by 
proving that the fires of true religion still burn upon her altars, 
and that justice has not been strangled by a golden cord. 

I read, a few days, ago the allegorical representation given by 
Jesus of the future fate of the human soul. In it, you will remem- 
ber, Herepresents the souls of His brethren, as he so loved to call 
human beings, assembled to hear judgment pronounced. It is 
the moment for applying the crucial test of worthiness. And 
what was the test Jesus gave at that moment as the sign manual 
of all those who were included in His invitation, “Come, ye 
blessed”? I give the words which He is reported to have said: 
“Come, ye blessed; for I was an hungred, and ye gave Me meat; 
I was thirsty, and ye gave Me drink; I wasa stranger, and ye 
took me in: naked, and ye clothed Me ; I was sick, and ye visited 
Me; I was in prison, and ye came unto Me.” And in answer to 
the wondering questions, “ Lord, when saw we Thee naked and 
clothed Thee, or in prison and came unto thee?” Ile replies, 
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“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of these 
My brethren, ye have done it unto Me.” 

It will be noticed that in this vivid allegory Jesus made the 
supreme test of worthiness, man’s concern for the unfortunate, 
the oppressed, and the suifering. And it is also noteworthy that 
Ile chose to place Himself as the ircarnation of the oppre ssed, 
the suffering, and the needy. AsTI read this wonderful passage | 
saw in my mind thousands upon thousands in our cities and towns 
starving, naked, and shelterless, and I said, “Jesus is knocking 
at the door of His sleeping church, but He knocks in vain.” And 
then I thoucht of the hundreds of thousands of honest, hard-work- 
ing Americans, on farms, in villages and towns, who are to all 
practical purposes in prison through unjust conditions, who, in 
spite of the most heroic battle ever fought, are one by one losing 
their homes, and becoming veritable slaves to those who assumed 
private ownership in God’s great gift to all His children — the 
land, and those who through class privilege and special legisla- 
tion are enabled to acquire the earnings of their fellow-men. 
And I said: “Surely Jesus is in prison. But His church is not 
visiting Him with that justice which would fling wide the prison 
doors.” 

And then I wondered if it might not be possible to awaken a 
few of His disciples in every village, town, and city to the splen- 
did opportunity open before a living church, and the awful re- 
sponsibility resting on those who sleep at a moment weighted with 
the “ate of millions of lives? And I wonderedif we of to-day might 
not aid in ringing in the advent of a new reformation — a splen- 
did awakening in which religion should be expressed in life rather 
than in dogma or creeds; a religion in which those who believe 
in an Infinite Father who is All-Good, and a wonderful to-morrow 
for humanity, might shake hands on the platform of justice to all. 
Moveover it seemed to me that the moment was ripe for such a 
general reformation; indeed, the work could be promptly inaugu- 
rated in every city, town, and village where dwell a few earnest, 
sincere lovers of humanity. It might be — and, indeed, in many 
places, it would be —a small beginning, but if a well-conducted 
line of work were definitely laid down and everything pushed 
forward looking to success along broad, just and rational lines, 
the work would grow as grows the oak, and the seed sown to-day 
would ripen into a glorious harvest to-morrow. 

If in every town one minister who enjoyed the love and 
respect of the community could be found, who would consecrate 
his life to this work, progress would be comparatively rapid. 
I say minister, because the position occupied by a clergyman 
enables him to do more than most persons; while laymen 
are for the most part hard pushed with other occupations, 
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which render it difficult, when not impossible, for them to take 
the active supervision of such work, although they could ail 
most effectively in other ways, and I am sure would be rejoiced 


todoso. Then, again, a high-minded minister has alw ays a moral 
prestige which is very helpful to such acrusade, If in any town 
or city a minister would sink creed and dogma, and enter into 
the work thoughtfully and earnestly, a few zealous persons in his 
church would be found eager and desirous to second his labors. 
Perhaps he could induce other ministers to work with him, but 
if not, provided the platform were broad and non-sectarian, he 
would be able to secure earnest helpers from almost every church 
as well as from those outside of any church. Then let an organ- 
ization be formed to work in a practical and helpful way. Let 
the movement comprehend an educational campaign, supple- 
mented by present-day aid for those in need. And on these 
points I would, in a very general way, drop a few hints and 
suggestions. 

First, I would speak of the educational work which may be 
carried on not only for the higher development of the unfortu- 
nate, but also for awakening the conscience and calling out all 
that is noble and divine in our nature, for kindling a love of 


— 


justice which should become an overmastering passion, for teach- 
ing the individual to be true to his best self, and for impressing 
on the minds of all that no one lives unto himself. 

The work should be directed along two lines. It should seek 
to save those who are oblivious to the fact that they are lost — 
or, to put the idea differently, it should seek to lift those who 
imagine they are educated, refined, and truly civilized, but who 
are living for self, to that higher plane of life from which they 
will see that their education has been so defective that the finest 
and highest elements of their being have not as yet been quick- 
ened into conscious life. Those who have never left the valley 
cannot know the exalted ecstasy which comes to those who have 
ascended the mountain and communed with God. 

There are different planes in the ascent of life, and from each 
vantage ground man is liable to imagine he is able to sweep the 
horizon of pleasure and desire. This is especially true upon the 
lower altitude of existence. The story is told of an Esquimau 
who was accosted by a kindly-disposed traveller. The latter had 
dwelt for some time at a northern port, and after he had become 
well acquainted with the Esquimau determined to see if he 
could not interest him in learning. He showed him books and 
pictures and told him he would teach him to read. The Esqui- 
mau slowly shook his head as he replied, “I have warm hut, 
‘warm skin, plenty of fat, want nothing; for I can eat, sleep, and 
do what I please without any one disturbing me, and what more 
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could any man wish?” On his plane he had reached Elysium. 
But who will claim that his vision had swept the horizon of 
human possibilities, either for happiness or for attainment ? 

Among us we have thousands of people who imagine they are 
highly civilized and thoroughly refined. They are well read in 
polite literature. They may be familiar with Latin and Greek. 
They are authorities upon conventional manners. They are 
connoisseurs when it comes to eating and drinking. They are 
well versed in proprieties as they relate to the ballroom and thie 
banquet hall. They can discourse charmingly about Madeira 
and canvas-back ducks. They can sit down to a select banquet 
which has cost from one to ten thousand dollars without a twinge 
of compunction, though within cannon shot of their chairs there 
are mothers slaving themselves to death, maidens selling virtue 
for bread, and strong men being driven to suicide because 
no man gives them employment. And these persons imagine 
they are civilized; they think they have swept the utmost 
horizon of human pleasure and drunk deeply from the sweetest 
nectar life holds for man. The god in them has not awakened. 
Their conscience is anzsthetized by sensuous perceptions. They 
are on the same plane as the Esquiman, and are sleeping. : 

There are others who are profound thinkers so far as conven- 
tional research is concerned. They are authorities on many sub- 
jects; their brains are acute; they have learned to be wise as 
serpents. They follow the current of popular thought, and win 
as a reward the praise and favor of dilettanteism or the chaplet 
of intellectual renown. But the great problem of man’s duty to 
man, the fundamentals of right and wrong, have not entered the 
range of their intellectual vision. They have heeded but half 
the injunction of Jesus, when He said, “Be ye wise as serpents 
and harmless as doves.” They have acquired intellectual wisdom, 
but not spiritual development. The serpent element, without the 
presence of the divine dove in the soul, is not a blessing ; ¢¢ may 
be a curse. 

Now, as I conceive it, one great work which comes within the 
educational scope of such a movement as I believe may be inau- 
gurated is the awakening of the highest in some natures among all 
these classes. We may not persuade thousands to come up from 
the basement of being and behold the glory of fuller life, but we 
can bring some to themselves. A splendid fact about this work 
is that when a soul is once truly awakened it can never sleep 
again; once arouse the divine, once lead a man up to the summit 
of the spiritual Alps, and henceforth his life becomes consecrated 
to duty, to justice, to truth. 

Here, then, it seems to me, is a work the importance of which 
eannot be estimated ; a work which must be done if evolution 
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instead of revolution is to mark the further progress of civiliza- 
tion. To accomplish this, the CONSCHE CE of the individual must 
be awakened. He must be brought to the point where he is will- 
ing to be just regardless of personal profit or loss; to do right, 
heedless of consequences. It should be remembered, however, 
that the plan of action ought always to be along the line of per- 
suasion. ‘The more excellent way of appealing to the finest and 
truest in man’s nature is by manifesting the spirit of love. I once 
saw a sleeping child aroused by sweet strains of music, and it 
awoke with a merry laugh. Some days later the same child was 
startled into consciousness. by the bang of a door; it awoke with 
a savage ery, and fully an hour was required to soothe and pacify 
it. I said at the time, “It makes all the difference in the world 
whether a babe is aroused on the angel or animal side of its 
being.” And so in awakening the divine among our thoughtless 
and easy-going people to-day, it should be our aim to approach 
them from the angel side; for there is in every man and woman 
an angel nature. It may never have been awakened, but there is 
present a divine soul, and it may be touched. Besides, it is right 
that we be not too harsh with the individual, for we must remem- 
ber the centuries behind the man, the power exerted by heredity, 
prenatal influence, and environment; and we must also remember 
the low ideal of society as a whole. 

I once heard an incident which illustrates the point I wish to 
impress. In a certain western city a man who had been very 
poor when a boy had succeeded in business. Money became his 
god. To gain wealth was an all-consuming passion. He loaned 
money at a frightful rate of interest; he speculated, and in vari- 
ous ways increased his possessions. He was called a fine business 
man, and was eminently respectable, especially after he became 
an elder in one of the wealthier churches. One day, however, he 
met a man whom he had known as a boy. This man was poor in 
worldly goods, but rich in happiness the wealthy man dreamed 
not of. They chatted together, and the rich man insisted on the 
friend of his hard and gloomy childhood days spending an even- 
ing with him. He did so, and during the course of the evening 
the gold-rich poor man said, “ Why are you wasting your life?” 
The gold-poor rich man started, and then looked into the cheery 
grate for a moment. “ Why are you wasting your life fooling 
with the scum of the city? I will give you a place in my office 
where you will soon be able to make a fortune.” 

“Is money so easily earned?” asked the gold-poor man. “I 
have often wished I possessed a million, for then I believe I 
could start a work which would make joy the predominant note 
in the voice of our city.” 

“Well, I don’t exactly say earn in the same way you may 
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mean,” said the rich man. “ The hod-carrier earns his dollar and 
a half a day and the farmer earns his living on his farm, but we 
make fortunes. And I will repay the good turns you did me 
whe nh young by plae ine you in a position to make money. 

“Do you rei ally want to do me a great favor?” 

“| do.” 

“ Well, then, pestis you will ge with me to-morrow after- 
noon in my visiting among some of our people who have not so 
much to make them glad as you and I.” 

The rich man hesitated, and for a moment seemed vexed. At 
length, however, he promised. The next afternoon during their 
rounds they came into a wretched home where a widow lay 
dying, who had a little four-year-old child. The rich man’s 
heart was touched as never before; he began to come to him- 
self. He promised to take the child and be a loving father to it, 
and that child and the old-time school-boy friend transformed 
the life of the man. The remainder of his existence was spent 
in trying to atone for the crimes committed in a legal way, and 
without an idea at the time — before his soul was awakened — 
that they were crimes. 

A brilliant young society lady, not many years ago, chanced to 
hear an earnest young man discourse upon our individual duty. 
He emphasized the fact that until we came to appreciate what 
justice really meant we could not understand the Golden Rule, 
and that until we dived the Golden Rule we could not rightfully 
eall ourselves Christians. The words fell into the recesses of a 
soul which hitherto had responded to nothing beyond that cul- 
ture and frivolity which are comprehended in the phrase “fash- 
ionable life.” From that hour, however, this young woman 
became an ardent worker for justice to all mankind. Her life is 
radiant with a happiness never known before, and she will leave 
the world much better, brighter, and more divine when she is 
valled up higher. 

At present I shall merely mention the kind of work which 
may immediately be carried on. In another paper I propose to 
deal more specifically with methods and give illustrations of recent 
successful experiments worked out on some of the proposed lines. 

In the first place, we must seek to awaken the divine in the 
careless, thoughtless, and worldly-minded men and women who 
are living unto themselves. We owe this to them and to our- 
selves; nay, more, we owe it to society as an organization. A 
second line of educational work should be directed to the toiling 
millions whose circumstances have been such as to prevent their 
souls from blossoming, and who have hitherto been unable, 
through stress of poverty, to develop the highest and best in 
their being. To this end systematic effort should be carried on 
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along several lines; and happily we have many illustrations 
of the practicability of this work where it has been inaugurated, 
even in a very limited way; those who would engage in the new 
reformation or awakening will not have to cut paths through 
trackless forests. This educational work will result in arousing 
or quickening the conscience of the people, and when this is 
once accomplished justice will inevitably follow; for no evil can 
withstand the enlightened and aroused conscience of a nation. 

The third line of work must be to give immediate relief or 
succor to the starving and shelterless Christ of the present hour. 
I am not advocating any philanthropic scheme which regards 
charity as an ultimate. I would only employ it as a means to 
help the evolution which is to enthrone justice. Conventional 
charity, which caters to entrenched plutocracy and regards alms 
giving and hand-to-mouth relief as the ultimate, is, to my mind, 
vicious in its influence upon rich and poor alike. 

But the relief given while the fundamentals of absolute justice 
and duty are being taught—the succor for the sinking ones of 
the present while the broad foundations of the new order are 
being laid — is not only humane and needful, it is preéminently 
wise. A certain amount of agitation and education must always 
be carried on before the spiritual perceptions of a people are 
brought to see the necessity for something nobler, truer, and 
more just than the past has afforded. But in a time like this, 
when the millions in the social cellar are growing more bitter 
and savage every hour, we must give aid, while we show them 
that there is a way out other than that which is expressed in the 
fury of blind, unreasoning hate; we must make them see and 
feel that every day more and more thoughtful persons are rally- 
ing to the call of “justice for all”’ Then, again, this work will 
bring earnest men and women into direct and sympathetic con- 
tact with the strugglers who are losing hope. 

I believe this general plan would be the plan of Jesus were He 
in person with us to-day. It is as perilous as it is brutal to ignore 
the well-grounded discontent of the present hour. Every man, 
woman, and child who loves God and humanity should rally to 
the cause of justice, which is also the cause of liberty, progress, 
and civilization. 

It is we must answer and hasten, 
And open wide the door 

For the rich man’s hurrying terror, 
And the slow-foot hope of the poor. 


Yea, the voiceless wrath of the wretched, 
And their unlearned discontent, 

We must give it voice and wisdom 
Till the waiting-tide be spent, 





A WONDERFUL EXPERIENCE MEETING. 


BY WILL ALLEN DROMGOOLE. 


Berne Christmas time the brethren thought it not amiss that 
something extra, in the way of entertainment, be done at Nebo. 
Many and warm were the discussions before they had fairly voted 
down the cake-walking which the “ young folks nomernated fur,” 
the “ festerble imposed” by the more worldly among the older 
members, and the Christmas tree espoused by those who were in 
the habit of carrying down presents for themselves to be “ called 
out,” while hungry- eyed little “niggers” by the score watched 
greedily and w: ited longingly, to be rewarded by a string of 
burnt popcorn at the last. 

These being severally voted upon and put down by the more 
religious element who had taken the matter in hand, an experi- 
ence meeting was finally substituted in lieu of the worldly amuse- 
ments, as being more in keeping with the sacred occasion. Once 
decided upon, all went to work alike to push it to success. Even 
yellow “ Kelline,” the belle, who always carried off the prize at 
the cake-walking, rallied to the help of the “‘spe’ience meet’n’” 
determined to prove to the brethren that she could talk as well 
as walk. 

It was a great meeting, a never-to-be-forgotten meeting, held 
Christmas morning, before sun up; for there were the Christmas 
breakfasts “to be got fur de whi’ folks” at the homes where many 
of the early worshippers were employed. They turned out in full 
force: Old Aunt Sally, who always nodded during the collection 
(wide awake now); “ Little Jinny,” the fashionable member who 
rivalled “ Kelline” in popularity; Cross-eyed Pete, the most 
notorious thief in the town, the most vociferous shouter in the 
church, and who spent at least one fourth of his time in the 
county jail; Old Jordan, who declared he had served his time 
“at bein’ a nigger,” and who wanted “ter git home ter heab’n 
whar dey’s all whi’ folks alike”; and there was Shaky Jake, 
whose idea of heaven was one of golden streets and pearly gates, 
and who had never been able to reconcile it to his conscience that 
so much “ gold en stuff should jes’ be layin’ roun’ loose en doin’ 
nuffin’.” There was “Slicky Dave” the barber, who looked upon 
the future bliss as a thing of shimmer and shine and golden 
crowns. And there was Uncle Mose, who had “raised the 
tunes” for Nebo “sence Moses lef’ dar,” he was wont to declare, 
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and who expected to be offered a seat in the choir when he 
reached “de prommus lan’” and received his harp and crown. 
And there was “Slow Molly,” whose idea of heaven consisted of 
dozing under a plum tree and waving a palm branch. And all, 
from baby Jube to toothless Jake, were to be shod in golden 
slippers. Heaven without golden slippers—oh! no; there is no 
such heaven possible to the negro conception. 

The morning of the big meet’n’ dawned clear and crisp, with 
a sprinkle of white snow, as Christmas morning showld dawn, 
always. “Brudder Bolles” went to work in a manner that 
showed “he had Chris’mus in his bones”: brisk, earnest, hope- 
ful. After a short, fiery prayer he arose, and called upon the 
members to speak, “ to testify accord’n’ ez dey wuz moved by de 
Sperit ter so do.” 

Shaky Jake was the first to respond. “Brudder Bolles,” said 
he, leaning forward, a hand thrust into each trousers pocket, his 
ragged old coat a speech without words to proclaim the fact that 
Christmas wasn’t all warmth and prosperity despite its cheer. 
But old Jake was there to testify, not to complain. “Brudder 
Bolles, I hab allus heeard say dat Chris’mus am de time fur 
’spe’ience — de bes’ time ob ai/ de times. Hit am de time when 
de trees bleeds, en de cows gits down on dey knees, en de sperets 
walks de yearth, en de chickins en de birds don’ go ter roost et 
all, but jes’ keeps watch all de night froo. So I hab heeard; en, 
Brudder Bolles, hit sholy am de time. Fur las’ night whilst I 
wuz layin’ awake thinkin’ “bout Chris’mus, en de tukkeys, en de 
shoat, en de poun’ cake what I ud lack ter lay in fur de ole ’oman 
en de chillen — fur de comfut ob my fam’ly en de glory ob de 
Lawd — whilst I lay dar dement’n’ ob de hard times, en de col’, 
en all, | went off inter a tranch. 

“En in de tranch I wuz transfloated up inter de heab’ns— jes’ 
lack I wuz, in my ole close, hongry en po’ en bent wid de mis’ry 
en all. En when I got dar, in my ole rags, I jes’ stood et de do’ 
shame’ ter go in whar dey uz all dressed up in dey Sunday close 
en all. Look lack dey uz habbin’ ob a picnic, or else dey uz all 
gwine on a ’scursion somewhars, dey uz all so fine, en hed so 
many nice fixin’s. I stood dar on de outside, lookin’ on. I stood 
en stood twell I couldn’t stan’ no mo’, ’count ob de col’, ’ca’se hit 
uz Chris’mus en winter en all dat. I wuz jes’ about ter tu’n ’way 
en g’long back home whar I come fum, ’ca’se I knowed I ud 
nuver be able ter keep up wid de style lack dey uz all containin’ 
ob up dar, when de front do’ opened en Marse Jesus Hisse’f 
walked out on de front peeazzy. En He see me standin’ dar in 
de col’ en all, en sez He: — 

“«What’s de matter, Unc’ Jake? What am de incasion ob yo’ 
bad feelin’s ?’ 
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“Sez I, ‘Marster, de ole nigger’s mighty po’ en all; en he 
ain’t vot no close fitten ter soshate wid all dem in dar!’ 

“Tle jes’ step back ter de do’ en retch his han’ fur de bell 
han’le en when de do’ wuz opened, sez he ter de gyardeen ob it, 
sez He, ‘ Peter, jes’ let Unc’ Jake step inside dara minit.’ En] 
stepped in long o’ Him, drappin’ my ole hat on de do’ step, en 
shadin’ ob my eyes fum de glory —en a-wait’n’, des’ a-wait’n’, 

“« Well, brudderin, He jes’ glanced down et dem golden streets 
en den up et my ole rags, en sez He, ‘Unc’ Jake jes’ rip up 
one ob de bricks out’n dat pavemint en go buy yo’se’f some 
close; den come up dem golden sta’rs yon’er ter de ballroom. 
Buy yo’se’f de wedd’n’ gyarmint, fur de bridegroom sholy gwine 
’spect yer ter dance et de infair ternight. En,’ sez He, ‘don’t 
hab no termod’ty ’bout spendin’ ob de brick, hit’s yo’en, en dey’s 
plenty mo’ here, des’ a-doin’ nuffin’, Spen’ it all; en’ what’s lef’ 
go buy yo’se’f some oyschers wid hit.’ 

«An, den I woked up out’n de tranch. En hit uz col’, en de 
chillen uz hongry, en de breakfus’ some skimp. But I’s here ter 
testerfy et dat ain’t henderin’ o’ me none. Hit’s warm in heab’n 
whar dey’s ali habbin’ ob dey Chris’mus ter-day: Chris’mus, en 
oyschers, en tukkey, en all. Ill git dar bimeby, en de pavemints 
ull keep, ’ca’se dey’s gol’, en dey ain’t no thief, en no mof, en no 
rus’ fur ter cranker ob ’em. So sez I, bress de Lawd! I kin 
wait fur de Chris’mus ober yon’er.” 

Excitable “ Little Jinny” sprang to her feet before old Jake 
had fairly taken his seat. “ Brudder Bolles,” she sang out in her 
clear, flat treble, “I rises ter gib my intestermint ter dis meet’n’. 
I wuz a sinner —a po’, los’ sinner, keerin’ fur nuffin’ but fine 
close en sech, twell I went off inter de tranch, lak de brudder 
what jes’ spoke. En while I wuz in de tranch Marse Jesus He 
cum a-ridin’ by in His cha’iot 0’ fire, wid His swode buckl’t on, 
en His crown on His haid. En I crope out’n de paf, ’ca’se I’s 
feard He ud jes’ ride me down inter de dus’, I uz sech a sinner. 
But He see me; He sce me, en He call out ter me, ‘ Aw Jinny,’ 
sez He, ‘Jinny!’ En sez I, ‘Yes, m- Lawd’ Sez He, ‘Does 
yer know whar yer stan’s?’ Sez I, ‘ Yes, my Lawd; I’s hangin’ 
ober hell by de ha’r ob my haid; ober de burnin’ pit.’ En sez 
He, ‘Go, en sin no mo’, go back ter Nebo, en tell all de brud- 
derin I’s redeemed yer. S’ I,‘ Yes, my Lawd! bress de Lawd, 
oh my soul!’” 

Yellow Kelline was not to be outdone by the startling expe- 
rience of “Little Jinny.” She rose at once, a slight, nervous 
mulatto girl, with her handkerchief to her eyes, the graceful body 
in a nimble swing that kept time to the tune she unconsciously 
set to her words. 

« Brudderin, I wuz layin’ on my baid in de cool ob de mawnin’, 
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when I see Marse Jesus come ridin’ by on a milk-white horse. 
Sez He, ‘How you do, Sister Kelline?’ 8’ I, «I's toler’ble, thank 
de Lawd. How is yur, Master?’ Sez he, ‘I’s toler’ble; is de 
folks all well?’ S’ I, + Dey’s toler’ble. You’s all well, Marster??’ 
Sez He, ‘ We’s toler’ble. Den He lean down fum de saddle en 
sez He: — 
“* * Whar you been, Sister Kelline, 
Dat you been gone so long ?’ 
“Sez I: — 
*“** Been a-rollin’ en a prayin’ et Jesus’ feet, 
En my soul’s gwine home ter glory.’ 
“Sez He: — 
** * Keep a-rollin’ en a-prayin’ et Jesus’ feet, 
Rollin’ en prayin’ et Jesus’ feet, 
Rollin’ en prayin’ et Jesus’ feet, 
My soul’s gwine home ter glory.’ 


” 


Slowly, from his seat in the Amen Corner, rose Cross-eyed 
Pete. The sceptic might intimate that it was the song of 
Kelline that suggested the thread of old Pete’s experience. Be 
that as it may, he was none the less earnest in adding his testi- 
mony. Said he, his black face aglow : — 

“ Brudderin, I dreampt I wuz daid, an’ et I went ter de do’ o’ 


heab’n. I went straight up ter de front do’, ’ca’se de righteous 


am bol’ ez a lion, en I want ‘feard o’ nuffin’. En dey ain’t no 


sher’ff up dar ter haul a nigger off ter jail fur nuffin’, neider. En 
when I got ter de do’ I knocked; en Marse Jesus He come ter 
de do’ His own se’f, en sez He, ‘How you do, Une’ Peter?’ En 
I tol Him I uz des’ toler’ble, en He sont me roun’ ter de kitchin 
fur ter git wa’m. En dar wuz ole Mis’ Jesus dar, en she gimme 
a cup 0’ wa’m coffee, en made me set down ter de side table en 
sot out a pone o’ co’n bread, en de hock bone o’ de ham what 
dey all hab fur de Chris’mus dinner, en de back o’ de Chris’mus 
tukkey, ’stid o’ sabin’ ob it fur hash fur breakfus’. Den she ax 
me all bout my troubles en all, en den sez she : — 
‘“¢¢ Whar’s you been, Unc’ Peter, 
Dat you been gone so long ?’ 
“Sez I;— 
“¢ Been a-layin’ in de jail, 
Wait’n’ fur my bail, 
En my soul’s gwine home ter glory.’” 

Old Jordan, fervent if rheumaticky, arose: “ Brudderin en 
sisters! I fotches good tidin’s, ‘good tidin’s ob gre’t joy which 
shall be ter all people. De book sez de ole men shall see 
visions. I hab seed one. In a deep sleep, lack de same ez fell 
on Brudder Noey, I wuz cyar’d in a tranch ter heab’n. When I 
sot my foot in de New Jerusalam my ole shoes tu’n ter gol’n 
slippers, en my ole close ter a white robe. My ole har wuza 
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crown ob gol’. En de anjuls dey met me et de gate; en dey 
formed deyse’ves inter two lines, wid a paf down de middle fur 
me ter trabbul. En dey all lif? up de harps dey uz holdin’ wid 
one han’, en de pa’m branch dey uz hold’n wid tudder. En dey 
waved de pa’ms en strike de harps wid bof han’s; en dey shout, 
‘How you do, Brudder Jordan?’ Not Une’ Jordan — naw sah; 
dey ain’t no Uneclin’ up dar. En dey say, ‘Welcome home, 
Brudder Jordan ; come en git yer harp.’ 

“But I sez ter de anjuls, ‘Stan’ out de way dar, chillun ; lemme 
git ter de King.” En | elbowed myse’f up ter whar He uz sett’n’ 
on de throne jes’ lookin’ on et de glory. En He see me, en He 
rizup an helt out His han’, en sez He,‘How you do, Brudder 
Jordan?? same ez de anjuls. En when He done sey dat He 
moved ter one side ter make room fur me, en sez He, ‘ Hab a seat 
on de throne Brudder Jordan, en res’ yose’t whil’st yo’ room’s a- 
fixin’ fur yer.’ I wuz sorter s’prised some et dat sho, en sez I, 
‘I’s jest a nigger, sah, down yander whar I come fum.’ ‘¢ Heish!’ 
sez He, ‘dey aint no such ‘word ez dat up here.’ Den sez I, 
‘Marster, ef it am true lack yer sey, dat de niggers am all tu’n 
white up here, de n what’s de meanin’ ob all dem colored gen’le- 
men stan’in’ roun’ here?’ Sez He, ‘Dey’s de whi’ folks what 
useter wuz.” Den I wuz sholy ustonished, en sez I, ¢ Brudder, I 
aint nebber heeard ’bout dat; I "lowed we wuz all des plain white 
erlack.” Sez he, ‘Umk-hmk! don’ yer b’lieve it honey; dey 
swops—dey des’ swops places. See di it lean-looking nigger ober 
yunder by fi’place putt’n’ on a stick 0’ wood? Well, dat’s yo’ ole 
marster. He’s gwine put on ’is ap’n an’ wait on you-alls, soon’s 
de bell rings fur dinner.’ Den sez I, ‘Lawd, let dy serbent depart 
in peace, fur my eyes hab seen de glory.’” 

Mose, the leader in song, was the next to take the witness stand. 
Mose made some pretensions to learning; he had a son who could 
read, and a grandson who was a “school-scholar” in the public 
schools. Mose had acquired oratory, if not English. 

“ Bredderin,” he began, “I wuz imported, in a tranch, ter de 
heabenly Jerusalam. My gre’t desire insistin’ ob a wush ter view 
de glories ob de city, whensh de informalerties wuz ober I set 
myse’f ter de juty ob so doin’. It wus suttinly a mos’ insi; enifer- 
cant city ter look upon. But dat which repealed ter me de mos’ 
wus de onpartialness ob it all. Dey wa’n’t no upsta’rs en parlors 
fur de whi’ man, wid basemints en kitchins fur de colored gent’- 
mins in dat insignificant house ob many manshens. All uz des de 
same; one didn’t make no mo’ intentions den de tudder. De 
basemints uz all parlors, en de parlors uz all basemints; en dar 
resisted a strong fambly likeness betwixt all o’ de inhabiters ob 
de place —a mos’ strikin’ insemblance. 

“De wood pile hit lay et de front do’, free ter der nigger en 
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de white dest erlack. En de nigger wuz called ter de fus’ 
table, same’s de res’. Fn de hin ’ouse wuz ez much fur de 
nigger ez de white man. No mo’ crop’n’ roun’ ter de back alley 
fur ter slip a chickin off’n de roos’, ’ca’se de‘white man got too 
many fur his Chris’mus dinner, en de nigger got none. Fm! 
All dem hins, en pullits, en roosters, en fryin’-sizers. All yur got 
ter do jes’ lif’ yer han’ en yope ’em off’n de roos’ same’s ef yur 
putem dar Umk-hmk! En de horgs en de young shoats des 
de same. Umk-hmk! Stan’ out de way dar, chillun! Dis 
worl’s mighty weery. But dar’s Chris’mus ober yonder; chickin 
fixin’s fur de nigger. No mo’ hin roos’es all fur de white man. 
Dat’s all I want know bout heab’n’. Umk-hmk! my soul’s 
happy, er I want ter go home.” 

And while the Christmas bells rang out their “ good tidings,’ 
who shall say that the dusky worshippers, interpreting according 
to their light, had not experienced a foretaste of the “ great joy” 
promised “to al/ men?” 


? 





FIRST STEPS IN THE UNION OF REFORM 
FORCES. 


BY WALTER VROOMAN. 


THREE earnest men or women, without wealth or special 
talents, by attaching themselves to the Union for Practical 
Progress, can in six months’ time revolutionize the methods of 
religious and moral work in the town or city in which they live. 
Permeating all society is an anticipation of the unifying power 
destined to bind in one common cause all those striving for the 
betterment of man. The forces exist in our social structure and 
are fast gathering for a gigantic moral upheaval, but men have 
long been waiting for the mechanism capable of utilizing these 
forces. This mechanism is found in the Union for Practical 
Progress. 

The purposes of each local union are: to furnish a permanent 
centre, binding together the moral forces of the community ; to 
supply social and religious life to those active and moral minds 
not now received into the churches, and to enlist volunteer 
workers from all other societies for the methodical propagation 
of the new ideal. Its method is to work as far as possible 
through existing organizations, and to utilize their immense 
framework and perfected machinery in the cause of humanity. 

To form a branch of the movement in a new locality, three 
earnest persons only are required. Three hundred could make a 
better start, but three may begin with every promise of success. 
They should first assume corporate life by adopting the name of 
the Union. They should then take up the particular measure 
being urged by the National Union for the month in which their 
meeting is held. If this first meeting is held during March of 
this year, the three persons assembled would, no doubt, fall into 
line with the cities now organized, and urge the programme of the 
Union for this month, which is to combat the “ sweating system.” 
A letter would then be draughted and mailed to each clergyman 
and labor leader of the locality, asking them to speak out ona 
specified Sunday, or during the week following, in condemnation 
of this evil. They might be asked to urge their hearers to aid in 
securing such legislation as will empower the city boards of 
health to summarily close those factories in which human beings 
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are physically ruined because of unhealthful conditions, and 
where contagious diseases are nursed before emerging to prey 
upon society. : 

in every case a definite reply should be requested. A concise 
bibliography of the subject, with special reference to recent 
magazine contributions, should be enclosed for the use of clergy- 
men not familiar with the facts concerning the evil, and for the 
use of the committees on resolutions to be appointed by the 
various societies. 

If our three pioneers are poor, the item of postage will be an 
obstacle. But we will suppose that out of their enthusiasm for 
the cause they are able to raise the sum of one dollar, with which 
to prosecute a three months’ campaign. This dollar will pur- 
chase forty postage stamps and the necessary stationery for as 
many letters. Of course, possessing only one dollar with which 
to marshal a city against one of the most gigantic evils of civili- 
zation, our friends cannot afford to purchase a mimeograph, and 
unless they can borrow one they will have to write by hand the 
whole forty letters. I am supposing this scarcity of cash on the 
part of our first three organizers, because my experience in 
reform work has taught me that the most spiritual and sympa- 
thetic men and women are condemned by existing social chaos to 
lives of poverty, and the probabilities are that in the majority of 
localities, the imaugurators of the new movement will be very 
poor, and that even the one dollar referred to will in many in- 
stances be taken from what are commonly regarded as the neces- 
saries of life. One dollar is not too low an estimate of the money 
resources of the average new branch, with a membership of three. 

Thirty out of these forty letters are to be addressed to clergy- 
men, and ten to the heads of organizations. The church has the 
money, the buildings, the membership, the latent moral enthu- 
siasm, that are required to make a great reform movement suc- 
cessful. It offers the most promising field in the world to the 
social reformer. It is the largest body in-civilization, and if its 
huge frame can once more be made to throb with life and 
to respond to a high moral ideal, it will yet become the foremost 
power for good in the world. The thirty letters directed to 
clergymen should be scattered through the various denominations, 
including the Catholics and Hebrews, and a careful record should 
be kept of every name to which a letter is addressed. 

If before the letters are written, the codperation of at least one 
Protestant, one Catholic, and one Jewish clergyman can be secured 
by means of personal effort, and their decision mentioned in the 
general letter, with a description of the forces codperating in 
other cities, it will add much strength to the request. For the 
request is nothing, if it expresses only the desire of the few 
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enthusiasts who send out the letters; it has weight only so far as 
it voices the wishes of the hundreds of ministers and moral leaders 
elsewhere, who by thus acting together virtually ask the codpera- 
tion of all others who desire to aid in uplifting their fellow-men. 

The three or more who form the local organization act, as it 
were, the part of volunteer agents of the thousands elsewhere 
who are praying and striving for union and concerted effort. 
They furnish the means of communication between the general 
movement and the local leaders. As their members increase, and 
the experienced and clear-sighted moral leaders of the community 
one by one join them, their appeals, of course, will be better 
received; but even after they can claim as their advisers every 
sociological specialist of note and every experienced philanthropic 
worker of their city, still the real force behind their appeals fer 
local union will be the fact that concerted action is already in 
operation elsewhere, and those who refuse to codperate thereby 
separate themselves from the advance battalion in the army of 
human deliverance. 

The answers to these letters shouid be reviewed and a detailed 
report prepared. First, a list should be made of the names, 
addresses, and churches of all who join in the life-saving work. 
Another list should be prepared containing names, addresses, and 
churches of those who refuse to speak against the evil being com- 
batted simultaneously throughout the country. Still another list 
should be prepared, of those who refuse even to take notice of 
the appeal. The report containing these lists should be published 
to the world every month, and one copy sent to the national 
secretary, to be filed for future reference. 

By this method it will not take long to solve the much vexed 
question, as to what proportion of the church is devoted to human 
welfare, and what proportion stands directly in the way of prog- 
ress. This method will give facts, in place of existing theories 
and prejudices, concerning the usefulness or uselessness of the 
church, and will place this institution right before a scofting world. 
On the other hand these reports will be search-lights turned into 
the dark corners of the church. And what a wonderful effect 
light has! To those who, while walking in the country or in a 
public park or along some river bank, have for curiosity turned 
over some large flat stone, and seen the sudden whirl and conster- 
nation of the insects that were in hiding, and have heard their 
buzz and angry scraping, some faint picture may suggest itself of 
certain theological circles after cold facts and figures, with names 
and addresses, are methodically published and classified, making 
clear to the world the exact attitude of the American pulpit toward 
social reform and the great humanitarian movements that are 
remaking the world. 
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Even clergymen sometimes act differently when exposed to 
public gaze than when in their own private apartments with the 
curtains drawn. Many ministers now avoid all discussion of 
social problems. ‘They find it easier to dwell upon the scenes 
and incidents pertaining to the first years of their religion, than 
to strive to apply its vital truths to the life of to-day. When one 
speaks without suflicient preparation concerning some “ this-world 
problem,” an offended member of his congregation is liable to 
rise and produce facts disproving statements made. When he 
talks about heaven, however, no one ever rises to dispute his 
claims, or if some one does, he cannot substantiate his objections 
by ascertained facts; so our minister prefers to talk of heaven. 
Poor earth is neglected. The cruel social conditions that blight 
the home, and destroy not only the souls but the bodies of men, 
are passed over, humanity is left to struggle alone, while Bible 
pictures, its painted incidents and stories, and the vast labyrinth 
of speculations that have been woven around them, are dealt out 
as a substitute for real religion. The new method will force the 
clergy to take sides, to champion the cause of man, or to admit 
that they are too lazy to post themselves or too cowardly to give 
expression to their convictions. It will draw the line between 
that part of the church which still worships God spelled in the 
old-fashioned way, and that part to whose God a new letter has 
been added, so that it is now G-o-]-d. 

But even from those pulpits that are veritable thrones of 
mammon, what minister can face a civilized community and 
refuse to speak out for sunshine and fresh air in behalf of the 
hundreds of thousands of stifling children in our great cities? 
Who will oppose tenement house reform, the establishment of 
playgrounds for the little ones, the abolition of child labor, and 
similar measures demanded by every instinct that has roots reach- 
ing deep down into our human nature? There will be few, even 
in the most gilded and regal of our great edifices dedicated to 
hypocrisy. 

Lethargy, stolidity, and sympathies utterly stifled by worldli- 
ness are the only real obstacles, and these can be melted 
away by the fire of enthusiasm that will come from concerted 
effort. Those who persistently refuse to aid in carrying forward 
these humanitarian measures will simply separate themselves 
from the active spiritual forces of the world and the historical 
religion of ages past. They will call down upon themselves the 
just contempt of mankind, and the curses of Almighty God. 

The strength of the work will be in its persistence. Any man, 
especially a preacher, who desires to free himself from responsi- 
bility concerning any particular undertaking, can always invent 
excuses for not being able to do what is asked of him. He can 
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be ill, or, even more conveniently, he can have a sick mother-in- 
law or other dear relative who demands his personal ministry. 
All who so wish might defy any isolated or spasmodic efforts; 
but if some delinite progressive step be taken in concert every 
month for a year, or for several years, neither the illness of self 
or relatives nor any other make shift will answer to an enlightened 
public for continuous neglect to join with those who are unitedly 
battling against the enemies of mankind. 

This plan, persistentiy carried out, cannot fail to turn the great 
body of the church back to its true mission, the man-saving work 
begun by Jesus more than eighteen centuries ago. 

Very few who study the method of the new movement will at 
first have any adequate appreciation of the immense economy of 
moral forces made possible by it. In the first place, its perma- 
nence will do away with the necessity of reorganizing the nation 
every time the slightest forward step is to be taken. “In the past 
the organization of a whole city, a state, a nation, has been 
repented every time a new issue has been raised; all this vast 
machinery constructed anew for each attempt at reform. 

Some improvement in the public schools, an addition to the 
parks of a city, some humane law protecting boys against bru- 
tality, or aimed at the traffic in young girls, have each demanded 
aseparate movement, The man who saw most clearly the imme- 
diate need of each reform has been compelled to make converts 
one at a time, and after convincing his friends that the measure 
he suggested was demanded by both justice and mercy, he has 
also had to convince them of its feasibility. One convert after 
another, one church after another, one organization after another; 
and often before new converts were made, old ones had lost 
courage and deserted, and often the most enthusiastic promoters 
of beneficent measures for social improvement have given up and 
disappeared from public view in the slough of pessimism. 

All are familiar with the slow process by which reform ideas 
make headway in society, and when the rapid growth and success 
of the organized special interests are compared with this, no 
wonder the bravest often lose heart. Untold heroism and years 
of disappointment have been the lot of those who have tried to 
carry through the most modest measures for the public good. 

By means of the permanent and centralized machinery of the 
Union for Practical Progress, a new moral issue will be pre- 
sented to the people each month. Instead of a dissolution of the 
movement after one measure has been pressed, another will be 
brought immediately forward, and the public conscience will be 
kept as eternally active as the private interests that prey upon 
society. The organization will have sufficient elasticity to take 
up any and every measure approved by the average disinterested 
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conscience, and its permanent and perfect means of communica- 
tion, binding together all human aggregations founded upon a 

ral idea, will offer for the first time a connecting nerve attach- 
ing the conscience and expert knowledge of society to the force 
capable of making their desires effective. 

For instance, the National Prison Reform Association, includ- 
ing in its membership not only the leading prison experts of the 
country but many of our most honored citizens in many walks of 
life, has for a number of years urged the adoption by our state 
goveruments of measures not only based upon science but de- 
man led by every require ment of justice and mercy, and by a 
wise regard for the se curity of society. Yet their recommenda- 
tions have scarcely been regarded by our law makers, not be- 
cause of any great amount of opposition, but because the masses 
who have the votes have not seen fit to take all the laborious 

steps reqnired, w ith the existing cumbersome machinery, to carry 
throu: ch the ‘se measures, the import: unce of which the y but f: 1intly 
appreciate. When the moral forces of the country are united as 
pe in the plan of the Union for Practical Progress, and the 
thousands upon thousands of pulpits, labor unions, farmers’ 
lodges, and philanthropic societies, like so many myriads of 
hammers, strike all at a given signal this one particular evil, the 
movement directed by experts, our entire population may be 
convinced in one month that the prison abuses complained of by 
our best and most experienced men must be abolished immediately. 

A mere letter sent by post every morth is not sufficient to 
impress each minister and friendly society with the importance 
of concerted effort. The ideal plan would be to have every 
letter delivered by a member of the church of which the minister 
to whom it is addressed has charge, or by a member of the society 
asked to pass favorable resolutions. Such awork requires a large 
number of young and weil drilled propagandists, but the plan is 
perfectly feasible. I hope in another paper to describe, in detail, 
the methods of propagandism which are now producing remark- 
able results in Philadelphia and Washington. 

Above all things else in the world, our need is for a sublime 
faith, by means of which we can see through the d ik mists and 
clouds that often cover us, the eternal truths of the universe. 
Persistence and faith—these we must have. We shall meet so 
many who care more for their denomination than for mankind, 
more for their individual church than for their denomination, 
more for one small faction in the church than for the church itself, 
and more for self than for all these combined, that we shall be 
tempted to turn back. We shall ask what a few noble, prophetic 
minds can do toward bringing together the thousands of people 
now wedded by prejudice, custom, and the limitations of their 
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natures to the very walls and fences that divide them? But 
although to the superficial observer the outlook may appear dis- 
couraging, if we probe more deeply we can rest assured of final 
triumph. 

A little more than a century ago, instead of these United 
States, there existed on this continent a number of quarrelsome, 
prejudiced, isolated states. The rivalry and antagonism between 
them were intense. Up to the very breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion, the feeling was more bitter, the hatred more severe, between 
the different states, than between the colonists and Great Britain. 
The Knickerbocker loved New York alone; the Pennsylvanian 
cared but for Pennsylvania; only the name of Virginia was sacred 
to a Virginian, only Massachusetts to the citizen of the Old Bay 
State. But there came a moment when self-preservation com- 
pelled them to stand together against the common foe. This 
alliance, however, was thought to be only temporary. Each state 
had the right at any time to resume its independence. They 
would separate themselves after the settlement of the difficulty 
with England. But at the close of the war new dangers appeared, 
and the states were bound more closely than ever. After years 
of discussion, our present Constitution was adopted, but the 
doctrine of state rights was still the political creed of a large part 
of our people. The Civil War destroyed the last shred of this 
fallacy, and in our enthusiasm for the stars and stripes, seventy 
millions of people now forget that state boundary lines exist except 
on the map. It is no more Pennsylvania, Vermont, South Caro- 
lina — it is the United States; not the local government that we 
love, but America! 

It is true the average church member now works and thinks 
and prays chiefly for the little body of Christians to which he is 
attached. If he listens to one sermon a month concerning the 
Union for Practical Progress or signs his name once in three 
months to a petition for some reform, it is incidental. During 
the troublous times ahead of us, however, he will find that only 
by union can the moral forces of society defend themselves 
against aggressive evil. He will learn to look upon the Union 
as a permanent affair. As the years go by he will see that it is 
in reality the church militant, while the local society to which he 
belongs is only a branch. 

He will learn to regard his denomination as a mere detachment 
of the gigantic, unified army of righteousness in the world. His 
chief affection will be no more for Methodism, Catholicism, 
Presbyterianism, Episcopalianism, Liberalism, but for the Union 
which includes all who are engaged in the salvation of humanity. 

It will require time to bring about such a change, and death, 
the friend of progress, will, as well as birth, greatly aid the work. 
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But reform will come, and civilization will be thrilled by a single 
moral impulse, one grand social enthusiasm. Argument will not 
bring this day; it will come by our working side by side in the 
common cause of human welfare. Men will continue their 
widely divergent systems of belief and varied tastes concerning 
their manner of worship. But they will learn to love a comrade 
in action so much more fervently than a fellow-worshipper and 
theorizer, that religious brotherhood will find a new basis. We 
shall learn that our doing is so much more important than our 
thinking or praying, that individual church relationships will 
become incidental and subservient to our greater duty to the 
Union. 

Our three or more earnest persons who start the work in each 
village, town, and city, will correspond regularly with the reli- 
gious teachers of their respective localities; they will arrange 
meetings, circulate literature. form classes, and organize clubs. 
At first their influence over existing churches and societies will 
be small, resting only on the wisdom of their programme. But 
as the years go by, their influence will increase, men will learn 
the economy of concerted action, and the Union for Practical 
Progress will become to the separate churches and reform 
societies, what our country is to the separate states. 





UNION IN PHILADELPHIA. 


BY DIANA HIRSCHLER.* 

Tat there are “slums” even in conservative Philadelphia, is 
a fact well known at least to the many patient workers who for 
years have striven to bring a few crumbs of comfort to the 
multitudes who swarm its gutters and alleyways. There are 
many such workers in Philadelphia. They vary in method, but 
each has contributed a share in the experimental stage of dealing 
with the manifold social evils. How to improve these dark 
quarters has long been earnestly discussed. But in spite of the 
missions and charities and the heroic devotion of the few, these 
strongholds of vice and woe have been constantly increasing. 
For some time individual workers have realized the hopelessness 
and futility of their efforts; single handed they could not cope 
with the appalling conditions presented. The need for concerted 
action was felt; codperation was in the air; it needed but a call 
to action to convert the wasteful efforts of individuals into an 
organized force acting as a unit. 

Early in 1893, Mr. Walter Vrooman addressed the Philadelphia 
Conference of Baptist Ministers, urging an organized attempt, 
“not to relieve, but to abolish” the “slums.” At the close of 
his address the one hundred fifty clergymen present unanimously 
adopted the following : — 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Baptist Ministers’ Conference, 
of Philadelphia, express our hearty approval of the effort now being 
made to secure a closer union of the moral forces of society, and that we 
invite the religious denominations of this city, either through their 
ministerial associations or otherwise, and the central body of organized 
workmen, each to select a committee not exceeding three in number to 
act as members of a central conference, which shall attempt to arrange 
a programme in which the majority of earnest people can unite for 
aggressive work against the slums. 

Resolved, That we select three of our number to confer with similar 
committees which may be selected by other bodies. 

Resolved, That we ask each member of our Conference to appoint 
three workers of his congregation to be in readiness to act as parish 
committee, in response to an appeal from this central conference for 
helpers in carrying out any specified work that may be agreed upon. 


During the following week this circular, signed by nine prom- 
inent ministers of different denominations, was thrown broadcast 
over the city : — 
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To Members of Labor Organizations, Temperance Societies, Reform Clubs, 
and all Persons interested in Improving the Conditions o/ life in South 
Philade lphia — 

You are most cordially invited to be present at the convention to be 
held in the Spruce Street Baptist Church (between Fourth and Fifth 
Streets), Tuesday evening, Feb. 7, 1893, for the purpose of forming, if 
possible, a union of the moral forces of this thickly populated district 
for concerted action toward systematic reform. 

All earnest persons will be welcome, regardless of class, creed, 
nationality, or sex. The one object of the movement is to make life 
better worth the living in Philadelphia. 

It is hoped that the Christian church and the Christian ministry may 
be made to appreciate more fully the wrongs and abuses existing in 
modern society, and induced to join with the labor organizations and 
other constructive forces in preparing tiie way for the higher civilization 
that is to be. We believe that the time has come to make the war on 
evil effective and scientific as the war on human life. 


After this first mass meeting, which was a decided success, the 
Methodist Ministers’ Conference, the Presbyterian Ministers’ 
Conference, the Liberal Ministers, the Knights of Labor, the 
Labor League, the Catholic Arch Diocesan Union, and the 
United Catholic Temperance Societies, all endorsed the move- 
ment and elected delegates. 


A long list of names to a petition for compulsory education 
was sent to the Legislature, and a compulsory education bill was 
passed by both houses, but was vetoed by Governor Pattison. 

After this nearly a hundred meetings were held in the different 
churches and halls throughout the city in condemnation of the 
“sweating system,” and this petition was circulated widely : — 


Central Conference of Moral Workers, 626 Alaska Street, Philadelphia. 
Programme for April, 1893 — Opposition to the Sweating System. 
WHAT IS THE SWEATING SYSTEM? 

It is the term applied to the inhuman custom of turning the homes of 
the working people into factories, thereby destroying all family life. 
This custom is profitable, as it saves factory rent to the employer and 
annuls the humane factory laws that in legitimate institutions protect 
helpless women and children from the avarice of unnatural masters. 
The system is most general in the clothing and cigar trades. By it the 
women and children are compelled to work with their fathers, and their 
toil often continues away into the night. Wages decrease so that a 
whole family are paid what the father alone should earn, and the chil- 
dren become stunted and ignorant, with no reward for their labor. 

The germs of all sorts of foul diseases are carried from ‘ sweaters’ 
dens” in cigars and clothing to the families of the well-to-do, and the 
wives and children of the fortunate classes are stricken down, victims to 
their own negligence in permitting such injustice to the poor. The 
system perverts the private hearth intended by God for the making of 
men and character into mammon’s workshop. It substitutes grinding 
toil for domestic happiness and affection, and in destroying the home 
strikes a death-blow at virtue and patriotism. 

The sweating system of Philadelphia kills more women and devours 
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larger numbers of children each year than all the cannibals in the world, 
and the monstrous evil is growing every day. 

We, the undersigned residents of Pennsylvania, do hereby record our 
names in opposition to the sweating system of our city, and in proof of 
our sincerity we give at least one cent each to be used in destroying it, 


The pennies collected paid the expense of the agitation, and 
all bills were met promptly without the necessity of calling upon 
individuals for large donations. 

The following letter was mailed to each clergyman in the 
city : — 


Reverend Sir: 

You are probably familiar with the attempt now being made by the 
earnest people of the various religious denominations to secure con- 
certed action on the part of the moral forces of Philadelphia. The work 
initiated less than a month ago by the Baptist Ministerial Conference of 
this city has since enlisted the codperation of other powerful bodies, and 
it is now hoped that every local church and organization interested ina 
better, purer, and happier Philadelphia, will establish some means of 
communication with the Central Conference now directing the move- 
ment. 

You are requested to appoint three members of your congregation to 
act as local committee, the function of which shall be to serve as con- 
necting link between your church and this central body. The members 
will be expected to attend one meeting each month and to canvass your 
congregation periodically for signatures to petitions favoring reform 
measures now neglected on account of public apathy concerning moral 
issues. The intention is to arouse the public conscience to a sense of 
the importance of these issues, and by means of these petitions enable 
the better elements of the community to speak out at least once a month 
concerning them. We would suggest that one member of this committee 
especially represent your young people’s society, and one the teachers 
of your Sunday school, although this is left entirely to your own judg- 
ment. It is because of the multitude of present cares and duties 
incumbent upon every pastor that we desire to work directly with a 
special committee. 

We ask for an early reply. 

Fraternally yours, 
THE CENTRAL CONFERENCE OF MORAL WORKERS. 


In less than a year, and in spite of the most discouraging 
opposition from without and dissension within, the few self- 
sacrificing leaders of the movement have accomplished much. 
Among the direct results of their work are these : — 

1. A considerable change in the home life and factory life of 
more than two thousand vest and pants makers, who by the help 
of this conference were enabled to win two great strikes against 
overcrowding and intimidation. 

2. The abolition in many quarters of that form of fraud by which 
the boss sweaters force their employees to purchase their own 
machines, and when, after the machine is nearly paid for, the 
employee, sometimes a young girl, is discharged, and is not able 
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to make the usual payment promptly, the machine is surrendered, 
and the profits are divided between the sweater and the machine 


agent. 

3. The expenditure by the city of $40,000 in the improvement of 
«slum” streets and alleys, which were a year ago the filthiest in 
America, the bulk of the money having been applied in_ those 
quarters where “ the greatest noise” was heard. It was agitation 
that forced the $40,000 appropriation. 

t, The establishment of an educational and patriotic club among 
the Russian Jews, first called the Washington Club, afterwards 
uniting with a similar body under the name of the Fourth Ward 
Independent Club, which now numbers about four hundred 
members, engaged in studying American history and securing 
citizens’ papers. 

5. The establishment of the Young Women’s Arena Club, now 
one of the most prosperous girls’ clubs of Philadelphia. The 
scope of the work of this club is suggested by a programme of 

f their “ Sunday afternoons” 


THE YOUNG WOMEN’S ARENA CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 


Meets every Wednesday evening at 230 Pine Street. Object — Mutual 
improvement and service to mankind. Ideal—A happy world and a 
perfected humanity. Ignorance displaced by science, poverty abolished, 
and coéperation made universal. 

Program for Sunday, Oct. 1, 1893: 3 to 3.30 Pp. M., a beautiful scene 
with music — sound waves made visible to the eye in brilliant colors by 
means of a stereopticon, with scientific explanation by Professor D. 58. 
Holman, of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural Science; 3.30 to 4 P. M., 
solo, duet, and quartette singing, instrumental music on violin, man- 
dolin, harp, and piano; 4 to 4.30 Pp. M., short pointed lectures, ** Employ- 
ment and Idleness,” by Walter Vrooman, and **Women and Social 
Reform,”’ by Miss Diana Hirschler; 4.30 to 5 Pp. M., general social, re« ep- 
tion, and handshaking with members of the Young Women’s Club; 5 to 
6 P. M., Classes in Political Economy, American History, English lan- 
guage, Biography, Single Tax, and General Literature. 


lickets for the afternoon exercises, including classes, 10 cents each. 


6. The endorsement of the plan of Rabbi Joseph Krauskopf for 
the erection of model tenements, for which $70,900 was subscribed 
and $10,000 paid in. 

7. A league formed to extend and make permanent the system 
of penny concerts and entertainments started by Mr. Vrooman in 
the College Settlement Chapel. Several such concerts are now 
given every week in different parts of the city, and hundreds of 
people, both young and old, are given a taste of those gentler 
and more refined pleasures which alone can displace vice and 
coarser sports. The talent on these occasions is given freely by 
artists, many of whom are from the very édite of Philadelphia 
society. 
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The Central Conference, as such, fell to pieces. A Jew had 
formulated the plan to erect model tenements. A prominent 
Presbyterian divine, one of the organizers of the movement, said 
the Christians would not coéperate with the Jews, and, when 
offered a handsome donation to the fund by a wealthy lady, 
refused it and advised her to dispose of her money in some other 
way. Many Christians retreated because of the activity of the 
Jews. Then the enthusiastic secretary, who was in reality also 
the executive, joined in the vest makers’ and pants makers’ strikes, 
Ile worked with zeal that was terribly effective. Although the 
strike was as noble as that one led by George Washineton, and 
the methods used far more conservative than those displayed in 
John Brown’s raid, and although the slavery opp sed is more 
destructive of life than that op posed by either George Wa ing- 
ton John Brown, still the clergymen st: impeded, and among 
the eile hundred fifty who were officially connected at the st: rt 
not more than twenty remained loyal through the year. Of 
course this disintegration was attributed to the injudiciousness of 
the few who did all the work. 

The tew remaining workers of this once imposing array met 
with invited friends the second day of this year and reorganized 
under the name, Union for Practical Progress, and have since 
taken steps to codperate actively with the n: tional movement 
that has develop ved through the efforts of Tue ARrENa. 

If our last year’s experience in Philadelphia teaches anything 
it is that although a strong social reform tendency is observable 
in the churches, little is to be expected from the clergy ; even in 
a church movement the preacher should be kept, as far as possible, 
in the background. Their help is valuable, but on every com- 
mittee and in every progressive organization they should strictly 
be kept in the minority, if such committees are to accomplish any 
practical results or the movement is to gain permanent success. 





A NEW SOCIAL VISION. 


BY B. O. FLOWER. 


A STRANGE, weird, and fascinating story, which blossoms into 
a social vision, comes frem the pen of Joaquin Miller, and is 
entitled “ The Building of the City Beautiful.”’* In tone and 
thought it is lofty; in its social hints as well as its philosophical 
observation it carries suggestions of special value at the present 
time, and, what is more, it is one of the most deeply religious 
volumes I have ever read. Now having made this last remark, 
it may be unnecessary to add that it is not likely to be favor- 
ably received by the defenders of dogmatic or creedal theology. 
Jesus was the most profoundly religious man of His age; but the 
high priests of conventional theology charged Him with being a 
Sabbath breaker, and accused Him of blasphemy. Even so, a 
work so deeply and nobly religious, so full of that vital, eternal 
truth which impels us upward, and compels us to emulate the 
life of earth’s truest benefactors, will not win the favor of those 
who, heedless of the injunction that the letter killeth and the 
spirit giveth life, permit the letter to blind them to the spirit of 
eternal law. 

The author tells us that “the book is the record of one, or 
rather two persons who believed that man is not only entitled to 
the pursuit of happiness, but to the attainment of happiness, real 
and substantial, on earth.” It is born of a heart sick of the strife, 
hate, and littleness of modern life— nay, more, it is the articu- 
late utterance of a great thought which is haunting millions upon 
millions of lives to-day. The poet and prophet senses the spirit 
of the thought waves of his age, and expresses humanity’s heart- 
yearning in a vision which helps the masses to a realization of 
what was heretofore present, but too vague and intangible to find 
expression. 

This volume is a high and noble statement of the demand of 
the new time. The conception of the story is original, and its 
treatment unique. The heroine is a Jewess —a Russian Jewess. 
The hero is a man from the New World. They meet in Jerusa- 
lem. The Jewess is the incarnation of love wedded to wisdom. 
It is fit that the builder of the City Beautiful should be a woman. 


* “The Building of the City Beautiful,” by Joaquin Miller. Cloth; pp. 196; price 
$1.50. Messrs. Stone & Kimball, Cambridge and Chicago. 
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It is also fit that she should represent that great race which for 
eighteen hundred years has suffered merciless persecution at 
the hands of the Christian world. This noble-minded Jewish 
maiden is thus described : — 


Miriam was a devout worshipper in the synagogue. She had knelt 
quite as devoutly before the Greek cross in the kremlin, had bowed low 
in the mosque of Omar, and had crossed herself reverently in St. Peter's: 
for she loved all peoples, and she pitied all peoples in their pitiful forms 
of idolatry. 

Her heart was almost broken here, this first morning of her arrival at 
the city of David and Solomon. For here, in the very dust and ashes of 
the temple, she saw the same old hates, enmities, jealousies, narrow- 
ness, and uncleanliness of soul and of body; narrow and unclean as the 
little gate through which her people crowded. 

What had two thousand years done for God’s people? They had not 
been borne forward at all. The world, pagan, Christian, Jew, under the 
old system of selfish money-getting, place and power seeking, was sti 
the same. The old order of things had been on trial, in all climes and 
under all conditions, for years and years, and what was the result? 
Sorrow, suicide, despair. Man stood staring on before him, even in the 
most civilized places and under the most favorable conditions, and kept 
asking, asking, ** Is life worth living ?”’ : 

‘*God in Heaven,” she cried, ‘* with all this glory of sky and earth, 
the sweet air, the flowérs and birds, our boundless capacity for enjoy- 
ment, shall the world still be joyless ? Why, every breath, even to the 
most wretched, should be to him as a benediction. Yes,’ she continued 
very seriously, “this old order of things has been on trial long enough; 
and if we could and should restore Jerusalem to-day in all her ancient 
splendor, what then? Why, some new Rome would rise to encompass 
her. There would be born within her walls another Simon and another 
John, with all their burning hates and jealousies; and the streets would 
run with blood the same as two thousand years ago. Then why restore 
her? Men would stand on the temple’s porch, as in the high places of 
London and Paris to-day, and gravely ask, ‘ Is life worth living ?’ ”’ 


From the lofty thought of this really great Jewish woman, the 
man from the western world catches a new inspiration. Then 
the injustice of present-day conditions comes home to him, as is 


set forth in these lines : — 


It had begun to appear to him as hardly fair that the man who laid 
the brick and mortar, and made the great sewers through the mud and 
malaria of Paris and London and such like cities, should not be able to 
eat meat more than twice each week without robbing his children, while 
the man who did no work at all, but walked about with his face held 
high in the sweet air, should have meat and wine twice each day —aye, 
many kinds of meat and wine if he so desired. 

Miriam shows him that “The man who lives for himself lives 
only for a very small man”; that “Man must be saved from 
man. Jesus Christ lived and died to save man; to save n 
from man, not man from God; to save man from himself by | 
example of patient pity and forgiveness, and the pr 
sermon on the mount.” 

Many are the golden hours passed together .in Pal 
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on the banks of the Nile. To the man Miriam opened a new 
Bible, with her interpretation. All the time she was lifting his 
soul to a higher altitude. She was conquering the lion in the 
man and awaking the angel. It is in this part of the volume 
that we see the poet as a mystic. The lion which Miriam sub- 
dued in the desert reveals the triumph of the divine over the 
animal in our nature. It is the driving back to subjection of the 
wild beast in all of us by the majestic command of the awakened 
spirit. 

Then again, in the superb description of the entrance of the 
great African lion into the hall of Nimrod in the catacombs at 
Karnac, we have a step further in the soul’s progress outlined. 
Here, after wandering through devious ways, groping from right 
to left, and slowly advancing to the room whose walls were said 
to emit ever a phosphorescent light, the man and woman at 
length stood before the throne of Nimrod. He, who in ages 
past as a mighty hunter overcame the beasts of earth, fitly 
typified the divine power which, outside or above our own 
spiritual strength, reinforces the high-born soul in the hour of 
supremest danger. In the hall of Nimrod the lion enters, and 
so striking in its poetic and dramatic quality is this weird and 


mystical portrayal, with its profound lesson, that 1 quote Mr. 
Miller’s words : — 


Reverently she approached the foot of the lofty throne and kneeled 
on the polished red granite below, where reached the staff, the long 
beam of the hunter’s spear still clutched in his right hand, and ready 
for use when he should rise again. How long they meditated there, in 
that soft and hallowed light and holy perfume of the past, no one can 
say. There are times that despise time, that throw time away as a 
drunken spendthrift throws coins away; and there is an intoxication of 
the soul and senses at times like this that puts the intoxication of the 
body, even from the rarest wines, to the blush. 

Suddenly there was a low, slow, deep rumble. It seemed as if the 
cavern or court of the kingly dead began to rock, and roll, and shake 
and tremble; and then a roar! It rolled, bounded, echoed, rebounded, 
filled the place and all places, all the passes, got lost, could not find its 
way out, came back, bounded from wall to wall, from floor to ceiling, 
and finally went back and moaned and died in that lion’s monstrous jaws 
and tawny mane. He rose up, came forward, and then, as if he had only 
been jesting at first in a sort of suppressed whisper, he roared again, 
again, and again. 

Five steps of polished red granite of the throne of the mighty dead 
with spear in hand; but they made it at a single bound, she to the left 
and he to the right. The man was about to pluck the spear from the 
dark and dusty hand and do battle for the woman he deified; but she 
looked him in the face across the face of the king, and he bowed his 
head and stepped back in silence, as her now burning hand reached 
further and fell familiarly on the outstretched left hand of the mighty 
hunter where it rested on the arm of the throne. 

Was it a halo about her head? Was it divine fire that flamed from 
her burning hand? Nay, no questions. They cannot be answered here, 
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We may only know that some subtle essence — fire ? magnetism ? elec- 
tricity ?— flowed and swept and shot from her hand, from her body to 
his body. And then the mighty hunter was on his feet. As the lion 
laid his long, strong paw on the third step of the throne, with his tail] 
whipped back in the air and his two terrible hinder legs bent low and 
gathered for a leap at the woman’s throat, the spear was in place ; face 
to face the lion and his master, once more and at last after all these 
thousands of years! And the lion knew his master. He knew him only 
from tradition; but the story of his powers had come down to him with 
his very blood, and he knew his kingly master when he met him, even 
in the house of death. 

Sullenly, slowly, and with a dignity worthy the occasion and the two 
mighty kings, the lion dragged, dragged, as if he had to drag it down 
by force, that great, ponderous paw. It literally tore the granite, but 
he got it down. He got his eyes down from the eyes of the dead; and 
then sidewise, slowly, gracefully, grandly, with long and stately strides, 
only the quivering of his flanks telling of his anger, he bowed his head 
and left the court and crept from the fearful cavern. And when they 
had ceased to look and listen to make certain he was surely gone, the 
dead was sitting there as at first. 


The man who meets the lion or the animal in life, and over- 
comes, will not want for aid from the Supreme Good, in hours 
of greatest trial; hours when the forces of the lower life 
advance with confident step to drag the soul from its spiritual 
eminence. Noble and profoundly true is the lesson of Nimrod 


and the lion, which is thrown in as an episode in this soul- 
ennobling work. 

The high minded Jewish maiden, the new saviour of the world, 
teaches this western man that through toil, and struggle, must 
happiness come — not through the death-dealing labor of one 
that ten may idle on the earnings of the toiler, but that 
civilization must come to appreciate the significance of God’s 
first declaration after Eden’s gates closed: “In the sweat of thy 
face” (not by the sweat of some one else’s) “shalt thou eat 
bread till thou return unto the ground.” 

At length the two city builders separate, each to build a City 
Beautiful. The man returns to the West. He builds on the 
heights overlooking San Francisco. The portion of the book in 
which his labor, his trials, and his failure are set down is very 
suggestive; for here we are shown why and wherein he failed. 
It is the story of a strong man with a fine nature struggling 
toward the light, but while striving to be harmless as the dove, 
or endeavoring to give full sway to his highest spiritual impulses, 
he forgets to be wise as the serpent; that is, he ignores the 
lamp of reason, which God has given to light the pathway of 
the spirit. 

The third part of the work will probably prove most interest- 
ing and helpful to those who have been touched by the angel of 
discontent — those who have caught a glimpse of what life might 
be, and from this radiant vision have turned to what it is. To 
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such —and they are millions—the message given in the last 
part of this volume will be an inspiration. It n 
] 


1ay not satisfy 
those who want a ready-made civilization, resembling a military 


> 


academy or a penitentiary in its inexorable and coercive character, 
but it will prove very helpful to those who believe in that 
altruism which has been the ideal of earth’s noblest souls — that 
happiness which comes with equality of opportunities, and which 


will blossom in the heart of man when justice reigns and “ man 
is not watching man.” 

In the City Beautiful founded in the desert by Miriam the 
Jewess, Mr. Miller gives us his dream of to-morrow. In this 
new commonwealth there is a free federation of willing hearts; 
a codperative community based on freedom and equal oppor- 
tunities. But perhaps I would best let the scholar, scientist, and 
priest who accompanies the man through Miriam’s City Beautiful 
speak upon the working of the law of equal freedom : — 


“But even when all toil, work must be a hardship.” 
“Not at all. Two hours a d 
nicely.” 

* But do the rich work also? What pressure brings them to toil ?” 

“There are no rich in the sense in which you use the word. Of 
course some men care more for wealth than others, but as they must 
earn it they must work for it. The state does not equalize possessions, 
but it equalizes opportunities; and there are no wide diiferences in 
possessions such as the outside world shows. Ponder well on this, my 
son, Inequalities in condition are born out of special favors granted by 
the state to a few. There are two ways to cure this evil: Extend the 
same favors to all, or withhold them from the few. We believe in the 
latter method, which is more truly in harmony with the Declaration 
of Independence. With us, possession is dependent upon personal toil 
or the free gift of friendship.”’ 

The man pondered. “It is wonderfully simple, but it does not get 
back of natural differences.” 

““We do not propose to question nature,” said the priest, with a lofty 
look on his face. ‘The powers of the human brain are infinitely varied. 
The dullard in one direction may be wonderfully skilful in another. 
Men differ from each other very little more than birds of the same 
species. Equality of chance will prove this. Freedom is the magic word, 
and has been through all ages. We are nearing the fulfilment of its 
prophecy.” 

The man now spoke hesitatingly; he had another question to ask: — 
“But are there not unpleasant tasks which all shirk? Is not some force 
necessary ?”’ 

“IT see the question,” said the priest. ‘There is no force in our 
colony to control the action of the individual, save only when the action 
interferes with the equal freedom of the rest. We have no slaves on 
whom to throw our menial tasks. All menial service has disappeared.” 

“ But there must be unpleasant tasks,’’ persisted the man. 

“There were at first; but as all were free to do them or not, the 
most unpleasant soon commanded the highest wages, and the employers 
were forced to abolish them altogether or make them pleasant. It was 
marvellous how soon invention turned itself in the direction of making 
heavy tasks light, and changing or abolishing whole industries. Any 
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industry which depends upon the slavery of a single one of my people,’ 
said our great leader, ‘ will be abolished, because all my people must be 
free.’ This law of freedom has made every mine light as day, every 
factory silent and sunny, and every menial task a source of forward 
movement, freedom to freemen.” 

The good priest’s face glowed as he spoke. His smile had tender 
sympathy in it. 

The man caught at the priest’s cloak as he rose. ‘Tell me more!” 
he cried. ‘“ The light is breaking for me.” 

‘“*Go see for yourself,” smiled the priest. You will not find one 
noisome workshop, not one dark and damp mine, nor one furnace-like 
place of toil in the city. There will be a lack of many things which 
have been considered necessary to civilization; but we say that any 
industry or enterprise which is based upon the enforced toil of our 
fellow-men is not civilization; it is the infamy of civilization. Come 
with me. You will not find a toil-worn face, nor a gnarled and trem- 
bling, work-scarred hand in this city of ours. Every man, woman, and 
child in this colony can throw the head back and laugh with joy of life 
and an unclouded future. Come—to see is to be convinced.” 

The bewildered man rose and followed the priest. ‘It is like the law 
of gravity,” he muttered. ‘ It reaches everywhere, this law of equal 
freedom.” 


Here also are some views on the money question which will 
be unsavory to the usurer class and their apologists, but which 
are a part of the gospel of the new time : — 


‘There is a God,” answered his companion, gravely, “‘ and this dis- 
covery, like the discovery of America, like the discovery of the proper- 
ties of steam, electricity, all great and good things, came in its full 
season. The pursuit of wealth, like the ancient pursuit of war, has had 
its uses as well as its abuses. The world in its swift progress is fast 
leaving the latter far behind —though there are still those who think 
the butchery of their brothers a noble pursuit and a fair expression of 
that law of nature which insists on the survival of the fittest; and it 
may be centuries still before the dull and unthinking masses cease to 
regard hoarding as the highest and chiefest of pursuits. But now, since 
we know the secret of making gold grow in the recesses of rocks, as 
mosses grow on the outside, they will no longer hoard gold. And that 
is the death-blow to the miser and the money lender. 

** You know when gold was first found in California, English bankers 
sent commissions to America, urging that silver only be made the com- 
mercial basis. So you see that we have only to find gold in such masses 
as we have silver, a thing still possible, even in the mountains of Russia 
or the Americas, to destroy it as a basis of trade. And ah! what a 
triumph, what a day of emancipation, when we shall proclaim our dis- 
covery to the world, and Russia shall let loose her millions from the 
mines in the Ural; when the bravest and best men of our own great land 
shall cease to destroy rivers and forests and come out from the Rocky 
Mountain caverns to the sun and the plains and”? — 

** And commerce shall cease ?”’ 

‘“*Commerce in its best estate will begin.” 

** And your currency ?” 

** Will be honor; as it is now, in nine cases out of ten, nine dollars 
inten. A merchant of long standing and stainless name only gives his 
name, his check, in payment. Is a nation less thanaman? I tell you 
that commerce, free and open interchange between men and nations, 
will only begin when honor is made a basis, instead of base metal, — 
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when this mighty nation of United States shall say to the nations of the 
earth, as it said to its own people in the late great war, ‘ Here is my 
honor, my promise to pay; I have done with shifting and varying values 
that wreck and impoverish and make miserable my people ’’’ — 

“ But if ?”? — 

“There should be no such words. We have only to insist on it, to 
persist in it, and how eagerly other nations will follow! And then the 


poet’s dream, ‘the federation of the world! 


This volume will not please the superficial pleasure seeker or 
the man absorbed in money getting, the selfish or worldly wise, 
nor yet the reformer who believes that law can settle all present 
troubles, and that through coercive measures we may secure 
happiness. Nor will it prove satisfactory to those who are look- 
ing for a ready-made plan which will in a day, a year, or a few 
years transform civilization, because it emphasizes, as has seldom 
before been emphasized, the fact that it is not until the heart is 
touched, not until the candle is livhted in the sanctuary of the 
soul, not until love is born in the manger of the human heart, 
that peace and joy will be the heritage of the millions. It indi- 
eates that it is not, as so many of our most sincere reformers 
believe, through the multiplication of laws, we are to hope 
for permanent relief, but through the destruction of all class 
privileges, the equalization of opportunities, and by the extension 
of that broad and just freedom which has ever been the hand- 
maid of development and progress, that we are ultimately to 
reach the divine ideal which is to-day more clearly perceptible 
than ever before. 

I have long felt that our friends who believe in multiplying 
laws and abridging freedom, in the hope of securing the greatest 
happiness for the millions, have overlooked the root cause of 
present evils. They too often fail to see what Mr. Miller 
evidently appreciates — that the land, as well as air and water, 
must be the heritage of all. They do not understand what it 
would mean to equalize opportunities by destroying all special 
privileges and giving to men more freedom, environed by justice, 
for the want of which millions are to-day practicaliy serfs. The 
human brain must have freedom if it is to give out its best. 
What has ever placed the prophets of truth, the apostles of 
science, the reformers and the social agitators, in the prison, on 
the rack, or at the stake? Laws, upheld and approved by public 
sentiment or by the ruling classes. The advance guard has ever 
been the minority, and must ever be the minority; and in propor- 
tion as freedom has enabled them to give out the truths which 
have clamored for expression, have science, religion, and social 
advancement blossomed along the highway of civilization. 

Now while it is perfectly right and necessary for the nation, 
state, and municipality to own and operate natural monopolies in 
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the interest of the whole people, and to secure an equality of 
opportunity for all the people, the bed rock of justice to the 
millions can never be reached until man appreciates the fact 
expressed so aptly by Thomas Jefferson, “ The earth belongs in 
usufruct to the living; the dead have no right or power over it,” 
and further emphasized by Pope Gregory the Great when he 
declared that “The earth is the common property of al men.” 
Jive man back his riehtful heritage — the crust of the earth, from 
which he may derive his physical sustenance — by the abolition of 
private property in land. Give the people entire control of 
what are known as natural monopolies, abolish all special privi- 
leges and class laws, and permit freedom to bask in the sunlight 
of justice. Along this highway our author leads us, and I 
believe that in the long run it will be along this pathway that 
civilizition must pass before peace and progress wait on an 
emancipated and happy humanity. 

The poems which preface the various chapters of this work 
breathe the pure and lofty religious spirit of the volume. The 
following is a fair example : — 

What sound was that? A pheasant’s whir ? 
What stroke was that? Lean low thine ear. 
Is that the stroke of carpenter, 
That far, faint echo that we hear ? 
Is that the sound that sometime Bedouins tell 
Of hammer stroke as from His hand it fell ? 


It is the stroke of carpenter, 
Through eighteen hundred years and more 
Still sounding down the hallowed stir 
Of patient toil; as when he wore 
The leathern dress — the echo of a sound 
That thrills for aye the toiling, sensate ground. 


Hear Mary weaving! Listen! Hear 
The thud of loom at weaving time 
In Nazareth. I wreathe this dear 
Tradition with my lowly rhyme. 
Believing everywhere that she may hear 
The sound of toil, sweet Mary bends an ear. 


Yea, this the toil that Jesus knew; 
Yet we complain if we must bear. 
Are we more dear? Are we more true ? 
Give us, O God, and do not spare! 
Give us to bear as Christ and Mary bore 
With toil by leaf-girt Nazareth of yore! 


«The City Beautiful” will gain for Mr. Miller a new circle of 
readers, and it will endear him to many fine souls who are 
hungering and thirsting for a higher, truer, and more ideal 
civilization, and who in this book will catch hints and suggestions 
which will prove helpful. 





BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


THe Psycuic Factors or CIVILIZATION.* 


len years have passed since the appearance of the remarkable vol- 
umes entitled ‘* Dynamic Sociology,” in which Professor Ward summed 
up the fruits of years of study and research. Believing that sociology 
was not only the most vital of all sciences, but that it was in danger of 
“falling into the class of polite amusements or dead sciences,” he 
sought to point out a method which should breathe the breath of life 
into its nostrils. The principles he then laid down are the foundation 
of the present volume, and it will be well worth the while of every stu- 
dent to turn first to the earlier volumes, and in no case to be deterred 
by the fact of their bulkiness. It is the fashion to demand abridgments 
and primers, and they serve their purpose. But in this book is some of 
the ripest, most suggestive thought that our century has known, and 
not a page could be spared. Ardently scientific and using the scientific 
method, while counting himself agnostic in faith, the spiritual quality 
of the writer’s mind colors all his work, and refuses kinship with the 
doubt that is, after all, only the caution of a mind that will not be 
willingly befooled or misled. 

In the ten years since the appearance of the first work the author has 
felt the imperfection of his scheme, and his mind has “ been at work 
along two lines suggested by the defects of the earlier conclusions which 
he recognized at once.” ‘To lay the foundations deeper and build the 
superstructure higher—- to apply the principles of dynamic sociology to 
the living issues of the day,” became a necessity. Five principles had 
been laid down in the first work, three of which referred to the domain 
of mind, and which are repeated in the introduction to the present 
volume, 

1. The theory of the social forces, and the fundamental antithesis which they imply 
between feeling and function 

2. The contrast between these true social forces and the guiding influence of the 
intellect, embodying the application of the indirect method of conation and the essen- 
tial nature of invention, of art, and of dynamic action. 

The superiority of artificial or teleological processes over natural or genetic 
processes. 

hese were the principles, but it is much more than their expansion 
that is found in the present volume, each chapter of which is headed by 
a passage from the ‘“* Dynamic Sociology,’ embodying the central 
thought involved in the discussion to follow. Side by side with these is 


given a series of selections from the poets and prophets who have seen 
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light where common eyes found only twilight. Out of all ages and from 
every faith, these selections of the highest thought of the highest minds 
are themselves of immense value, since never before has there been 
deliberate and careful attempt “to arrange in logical order, and bring 
their combined weight to bear upon the thought and action of the age.” 

Psychology and sociology are both in debt to Professor Ward, who 
has shown for the first time their interdependence, and demonstrated 
the all-controlling influence of mind in determining social phenomena. 
Sociology has been regarded merely as a department of biology, with no 
thought that it rests primarily upon psychology, “‘its natural basis in 
the hierarchy of the sciences.” But the popular conception of mind is 
so vague that he seeks at once to make plain his own conception of what 
the union implies, and to deal with subjective phenomena of mind no 
less than with the objective, the former being almost ignored by writers 
on psychology. He has then two theorems to be established : — 

1. The phenomena of subjective psychology, viz., the feelings taken collectively, 
properly called the soul of man, constitute the dynamic element of society or the 
social forces. 

2. The initial, original, or primary characteristic of objective psychology, viz., the 
intellect proper, or intuitive faculty, constitutes the directive element of society, and 
is the only means by which the social forces can be controlled. 


With this basis the work divides itself into three parts. The first con- 
siders the subjective character of mind —feeling — with its influence 
on thought. The second takes up the objective factors, and shows that 
the directive agent controlling social forces is that of thought. The 
third makes plain how the social forces, moved and controlled first by 
feeling, then by thought, have laid the foundations of society, and then, 
step by step, raised it to its present stage, itself only a portion of the 
building yet to be. In the end, finding that no word in common use 
expresses precisely what he sees to be the new science, he coins his own 


and gives us ‘‘sociocracy’’— something stronger than aristocracy or 


democracy or even plutocracy. He affirms: — 


Sociocracy will differ from all other forms of government that have been devised, 
and yet that difference will not be so radical as to require a revolution. Just as abso- 
lute monarchy passed imperceptibly into limited monarchy, and this, in many states 
without even a change of name, has passed into more or less pure democra so 
democracy is capable of passing as smoothly into sociocracy, and without taki: n 
this unfamiliar name or changing that by which it is known. For, though par 
cal, democracy, which is now the weakest of all forms of government, at least i 
control of its own internal elements, is capable of becoming the strongest. In 
none of the other forms of government would be capable of passing direct)y 
government by society. Democracy is a phase through which they must first } 
any route that leads to the ultimate social stage which all governments must éven 
attain if they persist. 


That the individual has long enough had things his own way is the 
conclusion he reaches, while yet refusing to admit that socialism 
follow. He says: — 
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The great evils under which society now labors have grown up during the progress 
intellectual supremacy. They have crept in stealthily during the gradual encroach- 
ut of organized cunning upon the domain of brute force. Over that vanishing 
iain, government retains its power, but it is still powerless in the expanding and 

w all-embracing field of psychic influence, 

Che triumph of mind over matter, the pervading influence of spiritual 
force, is the summary of the remarkable book which here has only in- 
adequate notice, and for which there should be hearty welcome from 

ery one who believes that the spiritual side of scientific truth has but 
begun to unfold itself, and that in a world of miracles not the least is 
man’s miraculous ignorance of himself and the spiritual laws that 
govern all life. HELEN CAMPBELL. 

PERSONALITY.* 

Oratory in type is generally disappointing. Those who heard the ora- 
tions of Webster never tire of sounding his praises, but we who have only 
read his speeches take the matter of his greatness on hearsay and belief. 
People who in reading attempt to drive a flock of William M. Evarts’ 
clauses are apt to get hopelessly mixed. The long 


s) 


involved sentences, 

the pomp of stately periods, the marshalled phalanxes of resounding 
words can carry us off our feet only when they are reinforced by the 
_sweep, swing, and surge of a great personality. In fact, the gesture, the 
facial expression, the soul, of the orator often speaks more than his 
words. 

The truth of this was brought most strongly to my mind a few years 
ago while attending a lecture by Colonel Ingersoll at Indianapolis. 
Two young men, both mutes, occupied front seats, I knew these men, 
having metthem the previous day at the State School for the Deaf and 
Dumb. At the lecture I was more interested in my mute friends than 
in the speaker; they watched the orator and I watched them. For the 
first ten minutes their faces were blank; but gradually I saw the play of 
thought and feeling break over their features, and soon they, like the 
rest of the audience, shook with laughter or were moved to tears. The 
next day I called on these young men at their work and found that 


neither had ever known the sense of sound. They often attended plays, 
and where they knew the plot could easily keep run of the dialogue; 
and so in impassioned oratory they felt and knew its import. When 


questioned as to how they felt truth and how they knew, they were at 
i loss, and only replied by asking how I could hear. I explained that it 
was by sound waves — vibrations on my tympanum, They read my 
explanation, looked at each other, and smiled; then one gave an almost 
mperceptible shrug of his shoulders and waved me away. 

Now if oratory without words can be understood, what must we say 
of the mere words without the orator? And yet, at the risk of being 
deemed unscientific, I will say that I believe there is a psychic quality 
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in certain printed words that convey a soul-warmth beyond what the 
cold type can portray. The reader partakes of the psychical condition 
that enveloped the writer when he penned or expressed the thouglit. 
Fever breeds fever, passion excites passion; peace, health, and harmony 
are sporadic, and the true heart yearnings of a great man are mingled as 
pollen in the soul of him who reads his written words. These thoug|its 
were suggested to my mind a few days ago by an elderly woman of 
keen intellect who told me that she found in ‘‘ Personality” a glow and 
fervid suggestion which she could not account for in the mere rhetoric. 
‘*T read these sermons as a tonic,’ exclaimed my friend. Others have 
been impressed by this volume in the same way. Samuel Richard Fuller 
is an orator and he is more: for in this book we get the smooth and 
even flow of the ready writer, and we feel also the warmth and presence 
of a strong, 


** Personality” takes its name from the first sermon in the book a 


courageous, and lofty spirit. 


peculiar discourse that has been in some quarters harshly criticised and 
in others commended with highest praise. In this respect it is like one 
of Ibsen’s dramas — it seems impossible for people to speak moderately 


concerning it. 
Mark the masculine boldness of the opening thoughts of this splendid 


essay : — 

** Because I live ye shall live also,” as if He were to say, For the same reason that I 
live, ye shall live. The ground of your iife is the same as Mine — the foundation of you 
life rests upon the same rock that Mine rests upon. This is a marvellous truth, that 
every human soul has within it the possibility of life; personal, individual life, just as 
truly as Christ had personal life. 

The personality of Christ is the vertebra of Christianity ; and seen through the ages 
that splendid personality is not dimmed. The “ higher criticism,” which is the «lose 
and analytical criticism, only serves to throw it in relief. Christ’s life came direct 
from God —so dees ours. “ Because I live, ye shall live also.” 

Personality is without limitation; as you absorb God into your being, so do you ex- 
press Him — this is the complete fulfilment of the forces that make up life. If we are 
content with low ideals, our personality is so far impaired. The example of son e 
else will never serve for us — each man must live his own life. Each man has his own 
ground for personality, in the same everlasting life that Christ has. Success, power 
happiness, come from the exercise of personality. Exercise of the best that is in a 
man builds up personality in fullness of assertion and of soul-life. This means inie- 
pendence, self-mastery, wholeness, holiness, 

“The thought of God pours itself out as from the fathomless depths of « 
truth.”’ 


Here I have given a mere glimpse cf only one of these eighteen 
tions. The spirit of a bold thinker runs through them all. We see t 
soul of a man who has been misunderstood, who has suffered de 
for the man who attempts much (like the heart that loves much) is «: 
cated in advance to the Mother of Sorrows. Yet the author of 
sonality’? has no quarrel with the world; his faith in God is great 
his hope for man sublime. We partake of this spirit as we read, 
cares take wing, our troubles grow less, and we feel a calm self-reliai 
a surety that comes from increased life. ELBERT HUBBARD. 
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EARTH REVISITED.* 

To every thinking mind there comes a time when it is confronted by 
the all-absorbing questions of ‘‘ Whence ?”’ and ** Whither?” 

We think we are conscious of an existence here as a reality, but often 
the past seems like a dream —‘‘a tale that is told’’ and, too, we have 
some dim, shadowy remembrance of things that have not been experi- 
enced in this life. Who is there of us who has not been stirred to the 
depths at the untoward circumstances in which some soul finds itself 
in this world? We have asked, Can God be good and allow a soul: to 
come into being in a den of sin, where all it hears and sees and feels is 
reeking with wrong and misery? 

In the book “ Earth Revisited,” by Byron A. Brooks, any thoughtful 
mind will find sympathetic response to its own imaginings and question- 
ings of the nature I have mentioned. The author has shown us the 
earth a hundred years hence —a world far surpassing any Utopian 
dream. He not only shews us this world but takes us to live in it and 
be of it. Itis a vivid, striking picture of life approaching ideality. 

‘* Earth Revisited ”’ is a story whose plot is most attractive. The char- 
acters are strong and interesting in and of themselves, and to this is 
added the thrilling fact that they are reincarnated spirits. The hero, 
after an accident by which his brain is injured, takes up the thread of his 
old life, belonging nearly a hundred years before the then present era. 
The old life, with all its mistakes, misconceptions, and wrongs, bears 
down upon him with insufferable weight. But he must work out his 
own salvation; no one else can do it for him. Never was there a more 
direful delusion than that death can change character. We are in eter- 
nity now; the laws of nature and of God must be the same here and in 
the stars. ‘‘ He changeth not.” All idea of immortality is abandoned, 
if we are not the same after death as before, if consciousness does not 
continue. But the soul cannot change; it is I, myself. Its conditions 
may change; its environments may be vastly different; but its life can be 
but a continuance of its earthly existence. 

We follow this soul in its development to where it is in harmony with 
its surroundings. We watch with deep sympathy its blind gropings 


after truth, and we rest in the surety of a great Hand guiding it safely. 


Love is the keynote of the entire thought of the book love expressed 
in all its phases. Again and again are we thrilled with the portrayal of 
he power of love. Woman is shown living the ideal life, that of leader 
and guide in spiritual things, lifting man up to where he reaches God, 
completing him. Goethe pictures Margaret as carrying away to heaven 
the soulof Faust when the Evil One is strugeling to secure it. So here do 
we see Helen Newcome, not as a spirit, but as a women, luring the man 
she loves to higher life. She says: ‘* This is heaven; this is immortality. 
To live is to love and to labor. There is no death.” 

*“Earth Revisited,” by Byron A. Brooks. Price, paper 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 
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We inhale optimism from every page of this work. We feel that Ged 
is the great educator of His creatures. We see man evolving fi 
that which’seems lowly to that which is high, and that 

“ The evil is null, is naught, is silence implying sound.” 

Religion is portrayed here as consisting notin forms, ceremonies, 
beliefs, but in doing; every man is his brother’s keeper; all are 
great family and God over all. ‘* The only salvation is freedom from ; 
There is no need of an atonement to reconcile God to man. He is not 
angry Deity inflicting punishment upon a sinless substitute in orde: 
satisfy the demands of divine justice.” 

This book is in touch with the advancing thought of to-day, and 
well worth a careful reading by all thinking men and women. 

ELBERT HUBBARD 
THE Rigut KNocK.* 

To one who remembers the savage assault made by the medi 
fraternity, a few years ago, upon those who believed in what is popu- 
larly known as Christian Science, it is interesting to note the various 
explanations which are now being made for the cures which Christian 
Scientists perform after regular physicians fail to cure. Perhaps the 
most significant of these utterances which has recently appeared, comes 
from the pen of an eminent regular physician, Dr. William Goodsell, and 
was written for the University Medical Magazine. It was also copied 
into the Medical News of January 9. In this paper Dr. Goodsell makes 


some terrible confessions of the wanton mutilation and reckless butchery 
which his brother physicians are carrying on in the treatment of women. 
He cites startling cases of torture and death which regular physicians 
have committed under his observation, they blindly cutting where they 


found a pain, when the real trouble was a depressed or tired brain. 
After his citation of various butcheries he adds, ‘“‘ For such cases as the 


foregoing ones, moral therapeutics are needed.” 


He calls attention to the fact that the ancients appreciated the value 
of these mental cures, and mentions in our time, Christian Science, the 
“faith cure,” “laying on of hands,’ and other like forms of moral 
therapeutics, ‘which have cured and will cure so long as they produce 
dominant impressions.” This confession is very remarkable, coming 
from an eminent regular authority, and produced in two leading regular 
medical journals, and illustrates the important fact that the profession 
is being forced to acknowledge that at least in some cases, where they 
have been accustomed to resort to surgery, moral therapeutics cure 
where the methods approved by the regular profession mutilate or kill 
their victims. 

This confession is very important, also, at a moment when the great 
monopolistic wing of the profession is besieging Congress, and knocking 
” #* «The Right Knock,” by Helen Van-Anderson. Cloth; pp. 308; price =1,25, 
(Published only in cloth.) Arena Publishing Company, Boston; F. M. Harley l’ub- 
lishing Company, Chicago, Ill. . 
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ie doors of various state capitols begging for a medical trust, far 
dangerous in character and essence than the Standard Oil Trust, 
x that matter, the combined commercial trusts of our time, as the 
y do not strike at the most sacred rights of the intelligent citizen in 
ions which relate to his moral convictions. 

Speaking of Christian Science, lam reminded of a book written for 
the general reader which combines in story form a full course of in- 
struction in the theory of Christian Science lucidly presented, and which 
also answers the common objections of religious and free-thinking people. 

refer to Helen Van-Anderson’s ‘* The Right Knock.” It is not a pro- 
found work; on the contrary it is purposely made as simple as possible, 
so that the most tired brain may easily grasp its meaning. It is written 
for the instruction and the cure of the great struggling millions, who 
have little time for deep research, but who greatly need aid. Jesus 
spent little time in the homes of the rich; on the other hand, the great 
crushed and struggling masses called forth His loving sympathy and His 
positive, health-giving thought. So ‘“‘The Right Knock” is written for 
the people who are sick in body and soul and need the holy calm which 
descends to all who ascend the mount of moral, mental, and spiritual 
supremacy. Iam informed that hundreds have been cured by merely 
reading this book, many of whom had given up all hope of recovery. 
The volume comes from the brain of one of those fine, clean-souled, 
high-minded, and profoundly spiritual women, who are exerting so 
much influence on the thought of the new time. Those who have 
enjoyed Mrs. Van-Anderson’s ‘‘ It Is Possible ”’ will appreciate the pure 
atmosphere which pervades her writings. ‘‘The Right Knock” is one 
of the very best series of lessons expounding Christian Science that has 
been published, and being presented in story form it is far more inter- 
esting than most such lessons. 

Another important work dealing with the mind in the cure of disease 
is entitled “‘ The Blossom of the Century,” written by Helen Wilmans, 
It will be reviewed in these pages at an early date. B. O. FLOWER. 

Two RECENT WoRKs. 
I. EARTH REVISITED.* 

“Of making many books there is no end,” said the Preacher, 977 
years before the Christian era, and drily added, ‘* Much study is a weari- 
ness of the flesh,” in which opinion plenty of people fully agree with 
him, in this year of grace, almost 3000 years later. One of the strange 
changes the hero of the first-mentioned of these two new books found 
when he returned to earth in 1992, having been gone a century or more, 
was that there were no poets nor novelists. The heroine is made to say: 
“4 book without a purpose or contribution of some kind to the general 


good, would seem as absurd as an instrument without a use. In fact 


* “Earth Revisited,” by Byron A. Brooks. Pp. 318; price, paper 50 cents, cloth 
$1.25. Arena Publishing Company. 
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it would not be published, unless by the author himself, and then he 
would be the principal reader.” 


Mr. Brooks has made of his book a very readable and ingenions story 


of life as it might be in the twentieth or some more distant century. if 
all the world were moved to higher aims and broader life and truer love. 
For, of course, through all the rest there runs the thread of a romance. 
and the interest centres on the pair of reincarnated lovers just as cer- 
tainly as in the latest novelette; but there is no heavy villain, no meddk 
some aunt or mother-in-law, no anything more real than a shadow of 
2, shadow, to distarb the course of true love. The deeper underlying 
truth which seems the real *“‘ reason for being ”’ in the book, that of con- 
tinuous existence after so-called death, and that always ‘“ Love is the 
secret of life,” as the ancient teachings constantly affirm, is felt and 
illustrated all through. 

The book is full of matter for thought and is worthy of careful study 
and frequent perusal, presenting as it does, in a very pleasing form, the 
most advanced thought on all subjects now “in the air” and agitating 
the whole mental, moral, and spiritual atmosphere. 


Il. AN APOCALYPSE OF LIFE.* 

Mr. Cheney, in his ‘‘ Apocalypse,”’ which he dedicates ‘‘ To the earnest 
thought of the world, as an humble offering to its consecrated wealth,” 
strikes a different note, and proceeds with elaborate variations upon 
the same theme. He says, in his introduction, that his book was born 
out of heart-yearnings and soul-longings; that it was impelled out of or 
through his mind by a power he could not resist. A reader who is 
familiar with the writings of Swedenborg, Andrew Jackson Davis, and 
a score of writers of more recent works who claim to have had reveale: 
to them the modes of continued life beyond, will readily recognize t] 
resemblance found in all such alleged communications from “ thouglht- 
forms” in that “inner sphere” of which the higher spiritualism speaks 
so continually, if not always clearly. 

The author says: ‘* There is no living man who can realize my m¢ 
elation on this first dawning to my mind of ‘ being,’ of ‘ thouglt 
their own pure state, which was produced on me when that Intellig 
flashed into my intelligence the interrogation,” ete. One who has 
occasion to observe many of those so-called spiritual mediums 
claim to write or speak under control of such intelligences outsid 
own personality, must have observed in them the mental elation s 
of, which seems by no means an uncommon experience among 
somewhat peculiar people, each of whom expresses his idea of t! 
beyond in his own way from his own standpoint. 

Mr. Cheney’s Prologue, which in its style is somewhat ludi 


suggestive of “The house that Jack built,’ sums up the who 


** An Apocalypse of Life,” by Ww. T. Cheney. Pp 312; price, paper 50 ce 
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of the book, but the whole may be no less worth reading, even so. The 
author has spared no pains. He quotes from many writers, and brings 
many elaborate arguments and footnotes to his aid, and through the 
whole book, as in the one noticed above, runs the same thread of affinity 
— Love: the struggle between Real Love and manifest, external, only 
apparent love (with a little 1) —a mere “ now-thing,” as a very bright, 
helpful healer calls all the merely temporary, seeming things. 

Che volume will, no doubt, find many interested readers, and provoke 
much criticism, not always favorable, perhaps, but good for calling 
attention to the book and the unanswerable truth found on its every 
page, that strength comes from conflict with sin, purification by adver- 
sity and tribulation; that ‘‘ To overcome sin and evil, and to rise forever 
above them, so that they cannot even tempt or influence us, is the great 
lesson of life,’ and that each soul which is an individual expression of 
the great Over-Soul is heir to continuous existence, in a distinct person- 
ality, somehow, somewhere, beyond this little earth. 

JuLIA A. DAWLEY 


THE CHILDHOOD OF AN AFFINITY.* 

The story is well and simply told. There is no attempt at fine writing, 
but once begun, the book holds one from the first introduction of the 
pair as little children to the last page, where childhood, which the 
author says is ‘‘emotion without expression,’ ends for both in very 
decided expression of youthful love and its attendant mixture of desola- 
tion and happiness. The dawning of this grand passion on a small scale, 
the misunderstandings, self-communings, and subterfuges of the small 
hero and heroine; the petty jealousies and small tyrannies of the boy, 
and the attempt at concealment, even from herself, of the love and pride 
of the girl, are described in a quite Howellesque way, which makes one 
fee] like shaking both offenders at once. 

But it is not alone the pretty little story — which, by the way, cannot 
have been intended for young people, although it is not likely to harm 
them if they read it— but the underlying truths init, which make the 
reader pause to reflect in its perusal. If the inner life of children in 
these latter days is like that, we say to ourselves; if such experiences 
as these are common to our sons and daughters and young friends even 
while we flatter ourselves they are mere babies in innocence of deeper 
emotions than love of dolls and boyish sports, it surely behooves us to 
gain their confidence, if possible, and use all the common sense and wise 

vution we can command to help them over a precarious and mo- 
us period of their lives, that they may not make wreck of their 


iness all too soon. 


ie chapter on ‘* Hereditary Personalities”? is very good reading for 


ers, and that upon ‘ Natural Religion”? no less so for fathers. 


he Childhood of an Affinity,” by Katharine E. Rand. Pp. 300; price, paper 
ts, cloth $1.2. Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Indeed, the whole book is well worth reading, and the lesson between 
the lines, for all who have to do with education and training of children, 
is an important and timely one. JuLIA A. DAWLEY. 


A MENTAL BIOGRAPHY.* 


After reading this ‘‘ Mental Biography” one cannot be less impressed 
with the ‘“‘character study” than with the autobiography itself. The 
sympathetic and loving manner in which the author has treated her sub- 
ject shows that she is in direct touch with the great evolutionary m 
ment going on at this time. Her language in describing Mr. Brisbine’s 
position in the social movement of the century marks her as deserving a 
place among advance thinkers and lovers of mankind. At page 32, for 


instance, she says: — 


No serious consideration of the social problem would, Iam sensible, be exactly in 
place here; and yet I feel impelled to say a word on this much-vexed question, if only 
to show Mr. Brisbane’s real place in the movement — the great modern movement 
which a retrospective glance through the century presents to us in so many different 
phases. Born with the new cycle, on the very battle-ground of the old one’s final and 
desperate class struggle, nurtured in all the enthusiasm of an ardent youth, it has 
matured in various climes, under divers influences, taking upon itself every aspect 
which individual opinion and mental idiosyncrasy could give it, till to-day it stands in 
an accumulated strength, that is portentous toa world disposed to resist it. It has 
had its poets, its prophets, its theorists, its martyrs, and its soldiers. These last are 
the stern and by far the largest element of the present, destined, perhaps, by the hard 
logic of necessity, to transform the ideal dream of the century’s beginning into a pain- 
ful realism at its close. 

The poets and prophets—to which category belongs Mr. Brisbane — inaugurated 
the movement subjectively. The ideal social organism which took possession of their 
minds (notably those of St. Simon and Fourier, with their disciples) by its dazzling brill- 
iancy, blinded them to the crude realities with which they had to deal. They saw man, 
not as he is, but as he should be; as he will be when integrally developed. Ignoring 
the law of evolution and the necessity of progressive growth, they jumped centuries 
(generations, at least) to paint a future in harmony with their own prescience, but all 
out of harmony with the possibilities of the prosaic age in which they sought to oper- 
ate. Such a phase of the movement had necessarily to spend itself in enthusiastic 
projects, but therein was the fulfilment of its mission. All great movements are born 
in enthusiasm; they are the divine, spontaneous impulses of the soul, It is that which 
gives them their e/an, and throws about them the halo that fascinates and inspires the 
collective spirit. 

Such movements are the beacon-lights set up along the intricate pathway of human 
progress. They arrest attention; they awaken spiritual ambition; they encourage man 
to those fresh steps which social evolution is continually calling for. At such times it 
is that men catch glimpses of higher truths or suggestion of truths which fina a 
to the light, and become susceptible of rational demonstration. And herein « sists 
the glory of the early socialists. Tneirs was the mighty spiritual force which ed 
into being a new moral race. Their influence, it is claimed, was ofttimes lamen 
in that it encouraged hopes doomed to disappointment, or became a deluding “ WV 
the-wisp’’ to unbalanced minds. Yes, there are mistakes in all new efforts; th« 
many in this one. But it is the lasting results that are important, not the in 
of a generation. 


“ Albert Brisbane: A Mental Biography, with a Character Study,” by Rede 
bane. 8vo; pp. 388; price $2. Arena Publishing Company, Boston. 
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early socialists were the vital element in the nineteenth-century social move- 
Pheir grand and inspiring vision shot into futurity, and the practical efforts of 
ing years have but substantialized in homely form the poetic thoughts of the 
yg. They sowed the seed which a host of hard-working followers have culti 
re or less happily (too often biindly), each after his own fashion. And the 
ug tree that has grown therefrom — although still far short of the early dreams 

romised fruits — is no less creditable to the century’s achievements. 
why do we call this a ‘**modern” movement ? Is not all history but a varied 
of the efforts of the genus homo to better itscondition ? The simple difference 
en the past and the present is that while the one has been interested solely in 
fare of individuals or classes, the other, with that wider scope that comes of 
r development, seeks to embrace mankind. The real meaning of “ socialism ” 
, then, is a struggle for the well-being of the collective man. As such the ques- 

tio new, but its fundamental principle is as old as humanity. 

\s, however, every turn in the wheel of progress brings to the surface a fresh social 


problem, each generation has its special problem to solve, It is the special problem of 
this age that enables us to apply the term “ modern” to a very ancient question, And 


is the persistent unwillingness of certain classes to @dmit the seriousness of the 
modern problem which constitutes its most unhappy, even dangerous, feature to-day. 
They would fain regard it as an arbitrary social phenomenon, to be antagonized or 
palliated, and eventually disposed of by arbitrary means; whereas the great question, 
swelling with importance as the seasons roll on, defies alike force and persuasion and 
must continue to do so until its highest aim is attained. Well were it for the conserva- 
tive world could it rightly interpret the signs of the times, could it recognize therein 
the birth throes of the new era with which society is agonizing, and lend itself wisely 
toa peaceful transformation. 

3ut to hope for this were like asking a miracle. Society has not yet reached a point 
of a priori calculation on such vast subjects. Its progress thus far has been forced, 
not rationally approached and prepared for. Individuals there have been whose vro- 
phetic vision or heroic convictions have led to calculated, lofty action; but the collec- 
tive man has scarcely yet risen above instinct. He has simply blundered into new 
conditions, driven thereto by the unbearableness of the old. 

A new erais to come. How soon, it were vain to attempt to predict. The social 
weather vane baffles us—- there is not yet science enough to interpret it. But every 
close observer can feel its approach — this new era, which is to be one of enlightened 
collective action. Then men will discover that the laws underlying psychical phe- 
nomena are as mathematical in their modes of action as are those of the planetary 
system. And instead of disputing over individual schemes and opinions for the 
settlement of the social question, they will set to work to study the principles upon 
which a true social organism should be based, with as much ambition to conform to 
those principles as now distinguishes, in an analogous sense, scientific discoverers in 
the physical world. This era may yet be comparatively remote. The blinding selfish- 
ness of the upper classes may still force progress through bloodshed ; but sooner or later 
the peaceful and scientific phase of social evolution must come. 

Mr. Brisbane saw this early in his career. Although his natural disposition led him 
to cherish his early hopes for rapid social transformation, he was not long in reaching 
the conviction that the experimental efforts of the reformatory world were ahead of 
time. His flexible mind was quick to perceive the want of science in all the prac- 
tical essays of the “* Associationists,” and when he retired from that field it was to 
devote the remainder of his life to scientific research. It is the result of those studies 
— which during my association with him he was always preparing for publication, and 
which never got beyond manuscript form — that constitutes his real intellectual per- 
sonality. He has been called a“ dreamer” and justly so, but no one was lessa dreamer 
than he when confronting in cold analysis a purely intellectual problem, and it seems 
to me that his solutions of certain problems of the age are among the most valuable 


contributions to it. 
. 


(The italics in the above quotation are the reviewer's.) 
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The reflection made by Mr. Brisbane upon his observations in Greece. 
that the source of wealth, the prosperity of a nation, is its industrial or- 
ganization — what may be called the equipments of productive labor and 
the means of rendering it fruitful —is a lesson we may study to great 
advantage to-day. Again, speaking of the destitute, dilapidated con- 
dition of Ireland, he says, ‘It was these aristocratic absentees who 
drained Ireland of her surplus capital and kept her people poor.” This 
shows how well he realized the vital fact that labor should be employed 


in producing those forms of wealth which become a part of the country 


to enrich it permanently. 

As far back as 1836 Mr. Brisbane saw the importance of government 
full legal-tender money, and advocated the sub-treasury plan as now pro- 
posed by the National Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union. Fai 
ahead of his day and generation on all these social problems, inspired by 
visions of the happy future when the golden rule shall become our guide 
on earth, he says: — 


Arrived at this stage in my recital, having presented the means I employed in 
spreading the theory of association, I will now state the general feeling or intuition 
which animated me in all this work; that is, the real object I had in view. A great 
vision floated before my mind; it was the universal association of humanity on this 
earth. Isaw humanity united in a great whole — united in all the details of its mate 
rial life: unity of language; unity in the means of communication; unity in all its 
enterprises, in its weights and measures, in its currency; concert and combinatior 
everywhere. I saw this associative humanity working with order, with concert, to 
realize some great purpose. I had a vivid conception of a great function as the « 
tiny of this humanity ; I saw the association of our globe and the humanities upon it 
with the cosmic whole to which they belong; I felt an intuitive pride in the vreat 
human race and an ambition to serve it —an ambition to be a part, however small or 
humble, in the vast organism. 

To me personal success was nothing. The ambitions of the men around me seemed 
small; the fierce struggles then going on for partial reforms, like temperance and 
abolition, seemed to be fragmentary and secondary; the policies, the conflicts of par- 
ties for merely personal ends, for money or for honors, seemed positively vile and 
degrading. Far away in the distant future I saw a globe resplendently cultivated and 
embellished, transformed into the grandest and most beautiful work of art by the com 
bined efforts of all humanity. I saw upon it a race developed, perfected by tl 
tinued influence, generation after generation, of true social institutions; a hu 
worthy of that cosmic soul of which I instinctively felt it to be a part. I saw 
resplendent humanity acting upon our globe — its reason, its spirit, its thought 
humanity itself operating in such order and harmony as to render it one; I 
applying the same laws which govern the universe to its own life, and thus 
under a cosmic or divine order. I saw it a child of God, a god itself upon its } 
and the old intuition which had led me to combat the cold atheism of my fathe 
I told him that there was something in the universe beyond our comprehensi 
now becoming clearer. I saw on our globe, as on all the globes, these divine | 
ties carrying out in detail the incomprehensible harmonies of the universe. 

But these intuitions and visions were for myself; I said nothing to thie public about 
them. When I advocated association as a practical measure, when I showed that labor 
could be dignified and rendered attractive, when I preached to men the pecuni and 
the material advantages of association, I aimed to keep in unity with the state of 
public feeling, and I carefully avoided launching into those universal com ions 
which I knew would pass for v®ionary if not for positive insanity. I thus, in? 
form utterances, limited myself to what I considered practical and comprehensible, 
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avoiding religious controversies, and attacking no institution of a purely moral order. 
I said nothing about marriage, nothing about the selfish spoliations of the rich; I 
avoided all appeals to class prejudices; I kept within the circle of what seemed to me 
the vot of all ulterior success, violating none of what I may call the abstract, ideal 
pre lices of men. 

Yet, notwithstanding all this precaution, the press and many of the clergy sniffed 
the nger; they perceived that domestic association would greatly change the rela- 

f men and women — that it would free woman from the domestic drudgery and 
ism to which she is now subjected. They felt, too, that the idea of attraction 
ctly opposed to the spirit of their theology, which looks upon man as a fallen 
| creature, to be kept in order by constraint and the fear of future punish- 
di they saw that their system of suppression and repression was thus made to 

i positive inversion of the cosmic truth. 

Grand sentiments are these, sentiments which inhabit the brains of 
only the rare few who seem set apart as inspired guides to humanity in 
its great march onward. ‘A Mental Biography” is a book that should 
be read by all reformers. It is calculated to give them encouragement; 
it is a loving monument to one of the most unselfish reformers of the 
last generation. I. E. DEAN. 


SomME New Books REVIEWED BY THE EDITOR OF THE ARENA. 


NEW STANDARD I have spent a portion of several evenings carefully 
DICTIONARY.* comparing the first volume of the “Standard Dic- 

tionary,” just issued by Funk & Wagnalls Company, 
with other dictionaries in my possession, and it affords me pleasure to 
state that in my judgment this new work is the nearest approach to an 
ideal dictionary of the English language. The ‘*‘ Century” is a magnifi- 
cent work, but it is, properly speaking, a connecting link between an 
encyclopedia and a dictionary, rather than a dictionary in the popular 
sense. The ‘‘ Standard” (presuming the second part equals the first in 
excellence) will prove one of the most important achievements of our 
generation in the world of literature. No expense has been spared in 
the preparation of this work. It represents the combined efforts of 
almost two hundred of the foremost scholars of our time, and its 
superiority over other works.of its class is seen in every characterizing 
feature of a dictionary; it is full and comprehensive on the one hand, 
and yet so carefully edited and arranged as to eliminate useless or un- 
necessary expressions. It contains fifty thousand more words than any 
other dictionary of the language, urd, what is of even greater import- 
ance, the words introduced have run the gauntlet of competent and 
discriminating scholarship. The more I have examined this work, the 
more have I been impressed with the belief that it will occupy the first 


* “Standard Dictionary of the English Language,” containing over 2,200 pages and 


400 illustrations made expressly for the new 280,000 words, being 50,000 more words 
than found in any other dictionary of the language. The work of about two hundred 
of the foremost English and American scholars. Sold only by subscription. Price, 
with Denison’s Patent Reference index, full Russia 312; two volume edition, full 
Russia $15; full Morocco $20. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York, London, and 
Toronto 
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place among dictionaries of the English-speaking world for many years 
to come. 

Carl Sextus, in his work on ‘‘ Hypnotism, its Facts, 
CARL SEXTUS’ Theories, and Related Phenomena,” has given us a work 

WORK ON of general interest and practical value. He dispels lany 

HYPNOTISM.* misconceptions in regard to hypnotism which have 

arisen in the public mind, owing largely to ignorance, 
That which we do not understand we fear, and its power we are likely 
to magnify; especially is this true of its power for evil. Certain enemies 
of hypnotism, and physicians, who first scoffed at it as a delusion and 
now clamor for the exclusive right to employ it, also, have done much 
to create a false impression in the public mind as to its power for evil. 
Mr. Sextus shows clearly that the popular ideas on this point are erro- 
neous, and quotes many eminent authorities to substantiate his position, 
He very wisely urges, however, that no one should allow another to 
hypnotize without a third person being present. 

The author of this work, being one of the most successful hypnotizers 
in America, speaks with authority, although, while stating his own 
views, he marshals a vast array of proof to substantiate points, 
The work has been prepared for popular perusal, and by introducing 
anecdotes, historical facts, and numerous illustrations, Professor Sextus 
interests the reader from the opening page to the end of the volume; 
indeed, most persons will almost forget, owing to the interesting manp* 
in which the subject is presented, that they are acquiring facts and learn- 
ing what is known of one of the strangest phenomena shown to man. 
I do not wish to convey the idea that the author is a master in style, or 
that his command of expression is sufficiently good to make the work 
noteworthy as literature, but we must not expect too much from a stu- 
dent who in the employment of English is using a strange tongue; more- 
over, he is a scientist engrossed in his life work, and, as such, gives the 
world the fruits of years of study, research, and experimentation. 

The special value of this volume for the general student is found in 
the clearness which characterizes the author’s explanations. He dis- 
cusses the different methods employed by various successful hypnotizers 
in such a way as to make their procedure as plain as oral teaching; illus- 
trations are also often used to assist the student still further. Very 
interesting and valuable are th. shapters in which Mr. Sextus discusses 
the cause of hypnotism and expiains allied phenomena, including clair- 
voyance, crystal vision, and soul power. He dwells at length on the 
value of hypnotism as a healing agent. This is a book which students 
and, indeed, all persons interested in hypnotism and psychical research, 
should peruse. Iam rejoiced that so valuable a work in this line has 
appeared, and can conscientiously recommend it. 


* “ Hypnotism, Laws and Phenomena,” by Carl Sextus, illustrated. Published by 
the author, Chicago. Cloth; pp. 304; price $2. This work will be sent on receipt of 
price by the Arena Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 
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Works dealing with the lives, habits of thought, and 
TH! BRONTES haunts of eminent persons are valuable in proportion to 
IN the undoubted authenticity of statements contained and 
ELAND.* the power of the narrator to make the facts so entertain- 
ing that the reader is beguiled into knowledge while 
imagination is held in a delightful captivity. Dr. William Wright's 
ontés in Ireland”’ will be found to possess these essential require- 
ments in a marked degree, while the light from ancestry thrown on the 
erratic acts and positive genius of his subjects will delight as well as in- 
terest those who believe in the influence of heredity. This is a charm- 
ing work, as well as a valuable addition to the biographical literature of 
the present day. 
Everything which Olive Schreiner writes is worth read- 
DREAM LIFE ing, and much is worth studying. Her ‘“‘ Dreams” are 
AND very suggestive. She will live in her work long after 
REAL LIFE.| Many writers more popular are forgotten. Roberts Bros. 
have recently published, in a dainty little volume, ‘‘ Dream 
Life and Real Life.’’ It contains three sketches, the first of which is a 
short African story, written long years ago for her little brother’s school 
magazine. It is very pathetic, and in its simple lines great thoughts 
are couched, as in her more pretentious *‘ Dreams.”” “ A Woman's Rose” 
is simple and beautiful; but the last sketch is perhaps the strongest. 
It suggests the silent heroism of a great nature, who sacrificed love for a 
weaker woman. It is treated subjectively. 
It is very suggestive that at the present moment of 
ROUSSEAU’S general and profound discontent, one of the most conser- 
SOCIAL vative publishing houses in America should bring out a 
CONTRACT.{ translation of the work which, more than any other vol- 
ume, is credited as having influenced the great revolution- 
ary upheaval in France exactly one hundred years ago. This thought is 
emphasized by Professor E. L. Walter in his critical and interesting 
introduction, when he observes, “‘ But, after all; no amount of literary 
skill could have availed to do more than make Rousseau a subject of 
interest to students of literature if he had not made himself the mouth- 
piece of the countless sufferers of the time and country, and, as it seemed 
to them, the possible avenger of their sufferings.” It is true that else- 
where Professor Walter asserts that ‘‘ For us the interest attaching to 
‘The Social Contract’ must be chiefly historical.’”” But when we compare 
the discontent which made this work so popular a century ago with the 
discontent of to-day we may question whether the interest for the 


*“The Brontés in Ireland,” by William Wright. LDllustrated; cloth; price $1.50. 
New York, D. Appleton & Co, 

+ * Dream Life and Real Life,”’ by Olive Schreiner. Cloth; pp. 91; price 60 cents. 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 


t “The Social Contract,” by Jean J. Rousseau. Translated by Rose M. Harrington: 
with introduction and explanatory notes by Professor Edward L. Walter. Cloth; pp. 
222. George Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
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majority of its general readers will be chiefly its historical significance, 
Perhaps the misery of the poor was far greater at the time when “ The 
Social Contract”? became the bible of the discontented; but with us 
there is far more intelligence among the sufferers, and added to this is 
the fact that their estate has been far better than was the condition of 
the struggling poor in France during the memory of that age. 

Professor Walter again observes, ‘‘ For the peasant, bad harvests 
searcely made his condition worse, good harvests scarcely made it 
better.” This reminds me of letters I have received from Western 
states during the past few years, which expressed almost these exact 
words. One farmer in a Western state wrote me not long ago: — 

Good crops are not the blessings you may suppose; indeed, at times they seem to 
increase our suffering, for when crops are a failure sometimes we can get extension of 
time in which to pay interest on our mortgages, but with good crops we are expocted 
to meet the demands of the money lords, regardless of the fact that our golden har 
vest means little to us, as the railway kings—through their excessive rates — the 
money barons, who control legislation and by contracting currency lower prices, and 
the speculators who often systematically bear or depreciate prices for months, or till 
after most of us are compelled to sell, reap our earnings, and the real wealth producer 
sees his conditions become more and more hopeless. No, sir, good crops do not mean 
to us what those who know nothing of our experiences imagine. 


I repeat, the publication of this admirable translation of the ‘Social 
Contract” at the present time is very suggestive. It is unquestionably 
true that this work was the source of inspiration to Jefferson, Madison, 
and other statesmen who gave us some of our noblest and most lofty 
ideals, but the past fifty years have given usa harvest of social and eco- 
nomic works, suggestive, strong, and radical, and more interesting as well 
as more suited to our conditions than ‘* The Social Contract,” and these 
works have reflected the best thought found in the writings of Rousseau 
Our writers have also shrewdly appealed to the magnanimity and sense of 
justice of the people in popular literature. Story, verse, epigram, and 
paragraph have sown the New World with radical thoughts. It is, there- 
fore, doubtful whether ‘‘ The Social Contract’ will add much to the 


momentum of the great agitation which is gaining strength with each 

unjust enactment and with every exhibition of the power of wealth to 

corrupt men and shape legislation: The work has been admirably trans- 

lated by Mrs. Rosa M. Harrington, the gifted wife of the present head 
of the Weather Bureau at Washington. 

The dramatic literature of the past year has been en- 

THE TECHNIQUE riched by a valuable little work written by Mr. T. W. 

OF Price, entitled ‘*The Technique of the Drama.” The 

THE DRAMA.* style of the writer is admirable, clear and compact, 

and [ imagine the book will prove very valuable, in 

its hints and suggestions, to those writing dramas along the lines of 

accepted conventional criticism. 


i. “The Technique of the Drama,” by W. T. Price. Cloth; price $1.50. Bre 
New York. 
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One Hundred Forty-four Pages a Month. 
Wit! 


mane! 


iis issue THE ARENA is per- 
enlarged to one hundred forty- 
four pages, making it the largest monthly 
reviel iblished in the English-speaking 


world. 


this magazine absolutely indispensable 


itis our determination to make 


to all persons in touch with advanced, 


progressive moral and_ reformative 


thought. 


The Hour and Its Need. 

I received Rev. S. W. Sample’s letter 
Saturday evening as I was leaving my 
oftice. It was an inspiration, breathing 
forth that fine, intense, and exalted en- 
thusiasm for justice and the good which 
is the keynote of the new revolution. I 
felt that here was a worker in the new 
crusade who would kindle fires for God 
and humanity which would not cease 
when he passed beyond, and I believe 
those who read these lines will experience 
They sound 
the battle cry of the new time in concise 
and thrilling phraseology: — 


precisely the same feeling. 


Sectarianism, denominationalism, dogma- 
conventionalism, selfism, let these stand 
Sympathy, fraternity, unity, let these 
Let us have ‘the brotherhood of all 
for the service of all who suffer.” Itis 
conviction that “ The power of the bad con- 
chiefly of the Let 
cose goodness, and whose religion, is love, 
unite, and conquer. 


tism, 
aside. 
advance 
who love 
m} 
sists in 
those 


awake 


the sleep 


good.” 


wi 


There is a strange and subtle power 
off at 
from lofty souls touched with 


fire. 


emanating from 


at 


words thrown 
white h 
the 
with tl 


their 


dlivine They seem.to carry 
tem a potency which is as real in 
effect as the influence exerted 


others 


on 
through personal contact with 
a strong individuality. 


ple, t 


Take, for exam- 

ese lines:— 

We wait beneath the furnace blast 
rhe pangs of transformation ; 

Not painlessly doth God recast 
And mould anew the nation. 


Hot burns the fire 

Where wrongs expire ; 

Nor spares the hand 

That from the land 

Uproots the ancient evil. 

Who can read the above lines without 
feeling what the author felt 
penned them? 


wher he 


Here, again, are words which 
sarry the true ring; they are written 
by George D. of 
Applied Christianity in lowa College: — 


some 


Herron, Professor 


A great idea is now leading the world’s 
thought and lifting its hopes. 
the signs of universal change. 


Everywhere are 
The race is in 
an attitude of expectancy, straitened until its 
new baptism is accomplished. Every nerve of 
society is feeling the first agonies of a great trial 
that is to try all that dwell upon the earth and 
issue in a divine deiiverance. We are in the be- 
ginnings of a revolution that will strain all exist- 
ing religious and political institutions, and test 
the wisdom and heroism of the earth’s purest 
and bravest souls. It will not do to say the revo- 
lution is not coming, or pronounce it of the devil. 
Revolutions, even in their wildest forms, are the 
impulses of God moving in tides of fire through 
the life of man. 


In another place in Professor Herron’s 
late work entitled ‘‘The New Redemp- 
tion,” this prophet and profoundly reli- 
gious man says:— 


Work ought to bear fruit in the livelihood, in 
the physical comfort, in the moral development, 
of all who work, 
earth, there was nature, which was the gift of 


When men began to use the 


God. And all the wealth of the world, in its last 
analysis, has been created from nature by labor 
in social relationships. Any wealth that is not 
the creation of labor is fictitious. The wealth of 
Mr. Gould represented the poverty of society. 
Every dollar his speculation made for himself 
made society so much the poorer. 

Every month brings to the cause of 
earth’s millions new voices calling for 
justice and brotherhood, for that noble 
altruism in practice which has hitherto 
been the dream of idealists and philos- 
ophers. Only a month ago a Cambridge 
publishing house issued the latest book 
of the poet of the Sierras— Joaquin 
Miller —which teems with the vital 
thought of the new time. Of its beauty, 
truth, and high literary merit I have 
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written elsewhere, and here I wish only 
to quote a few lines to show how per- 
fectly it echoes the sentiments being felt 
even when not voiced by millions of 
persons who have thought, read, and 
suffered. 

The man who lives for himself only lives for a 
very small man. 

Again, in speaking of his hero, Mr. Miller 
says: — 

It had Segun to appear to him as hardly fair 
that the man who laid the brick and mortar, and 
made the great sewers through the mud and 
malaria of Paris and London and such like cities 
should not be able to eat meat more than twice 
each week without robbing his children, while 
the man who did no work at all, but walked 
about with his face held high in the sweet air, 
should have meat and wine twice each day ; aye, 
many kinds of meat and wine if he so desired. 

And later in the book we come to a 
real sunshine of the high, true thought 
of the new day. 
of revolt. 


The present is a period 
It has its clouds, but through 
the rifts shines the luminous rays of the 
sun of a new day, and with Whittier we 
can say,— 

Through the harsh noises of our day 

A low, sweet prelude finds its way; 

Through clouds of doubt and creeds of fear, 

A light is breaking, calm and clear. 


That song of Love, now low and far, 

Erelong shall swell from star to star! 

That light, the breaking day, which tips 

The golden-spired Apocalpyse ! 

The time has come for all the friends 
of high thinking and true living to strike 
hands. The victory will come as surely 

Thut is the 
Every man, 
woman, and child has a mission, a work 
to perform. 


as right is right; but when? 


question for us to answer. 


There are many who can 
influence other lives, and duty demands 
that each individual exert his or her 
utmost power from this moment for con- 
certed action in the interest of justice 
and human brotherhood. 

——e—eeeeeesnern* 
An Important Economic Paper. 

I trust that every reader of Tue 
ARENA will carefully peruse the re- 
markable paper by J. W. Bennett on 
“The, Cause of Financial Panics,” in 
this issue. This discussion greatly ex- 
ceeds our limit for magazine contribu- 
tions, but a proposition so radical in na- 


ARENA, 


ture could not be properly presented in 


fewer words. It is a paper wh should 


be carefully read by every px n inter. 
ested in the great social revo now 


in progress, Rent and interest stand ag 
giant bandits on either side of 
way of industrial and material progress. 
levying toll from all those who 


wealth. 


e high. 


produce 
Read every word of Mr. Ben. 
nett’s paper. Whether you avree with 
his conclusions or not, his words are 
worthy of your serious consideration, 


—er 


The Generation of To-morrow. 


The first paper of our series of contri- 


butions on the above topic appears in this 


issue, from the scholarly pen of Dr, 
Elliot, whose work 
entitled “ #deology” 


Sydney Barrington 
is probably the 
ablest treatise on prenatal culture which 
has yet been written on this important 
subject. Dr. Elliot is a scholarly physi- 
cian, and his researches some years ago 
convinced him of the importance of his 
Heredity, prenatal culture, and 
early environment are the three fates 


theme. 


which are weaving the destiny of to- 
morrow’s civilization. All these sub- 
jects will be discussed ably in Tue 
ARENA during the present year. 
een 
Manual Training. 
The 


essays on 


second paper in our series of 
“The New Education” ap- 
pears in our issue this month. It has 
been prepared for us by A. H. Heinemann, 
whose admirable work on “ The Life and 
Letters of Froebel” called forth so much 
Dr. Heinem 
given the subject of ** Manual 7 

that careful and exhaustive stud 


favorable criticism. nn has 
ning” 
which 
is essential to 


qualify one to speak 


authoritatively on a subject. 


Higher Criticism. 


In Rev. F. B. Vrooman’s abk 
‘*The New Bible,” we have ther 


per on 


discussion of the higher criticis ry one 
of the clearest and ablest ortho: think- 
ers among the young men of \.w Eng- 
land to-day. Next month Prot ss 
W. Batten of Phil wWelphia will « 

a paper to this series. 


ibute 
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puty’s Cail to the Individual. 
The union of the moral forces from 
ocean to ocean must result in awakening 
the consciences of millions of people, as 
elding together kindred souls 
humanity, and who know that 
so tragic and sombre for mill- 
God’s children, can. be 


well as 
who lov 
life, DOW 
ions of made 
s soon as the forces of the dawn 


nm essentials and act in concert. 


radiant 
unite u 
The day is breaking; the forces cf prog- 
ress Were never so powerful or deter- 
mined; but wisdom, courage, and love 
must be united with that absolute sink- 
ing of self for the good of the cause 
which in the past has so often led enthu- 
siasts, Who fought for principle, to rush 
to certain death in the cause of truth. 
The conscience of our civilization must 
be awakened, and the united agitation 
now inaugurated will arouse millions of 
It will into 
sympathetic union the real lovers of the 
race, in cities, villages, and hamlets, on 
farms and far away mountain retreats. 
It will give hints, outlines, and sugges- 
tions for work, and will foster the high- 
est and best in the lives of all who come 
into the union. This amalgamation of 
the forces of justice, progress, and moral- 
ity can accomplish in a few years what 
would otherwise require decades to real- 
iz. Each reader of THE ARENA has a 
duty to perform, and he who neglects his 
duty dwarfs his spirit and lets slip an 
opportunity which would have enriched 
civilization, helped other lives, and 
yielded to his own soul the highest 
treasure. 

In our colleges and schools, in rural 
districts and villages, in towns and 
cities, let clubs be formed at once, for 
studying the literature of the new time, 
for the discussion of vital problems, for 
considering means and measures for in- 
creasing the happiness of others and lift- 
ing the clouds which hang heavily over 
struggling lives, for the development of 
the highest and best in the individual, 
and for the purpose of bringing home to 
every man, woman, and child the solemn 
fesponsibility devolving on all who live 
in this crucial hour of civilization. To- 
day we may inaugurate a work destined 


men and women. bring 
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to lift and illumine life in the unborn 
years; to-morrow we may be called from 
this scene of work. Duty 
instant action. 


—"—"" 


The Secret Doctrine of the Brahmins. 
Dr. Hensoldt is qualified perhaps 
better than any other occidental mind, to 
give, in a few words, a clear outline of 
the secret doctrine of the Brahmins, he 
having spent ten years in India, a great 
portion of which was passed in the so- 
ciety of eminent adepts and mystics. He 
was trained by German university life to 
think carefully and critically He is a 
geologist and naturalist by profession, 
and was a materialist in his views, but 
his researches in India have changed his 
theory of life. I do not think that Dr. 
Hensoldt’s unfoldment of the secret doc- 
trine of the Brahmins, however, will 
prove either conclusive or satisfying to 
the average occidental mind. The fact 
that centuries of introspection or meta- 
physical musing and intellectual concen- 
tration have revealed to the minds of a 
few scholars psychical laws about which 
we are only beginning to dream does not 
necessarily prove the truth of their the- 
ory of life, which may be the child of 
sacerdotalism, or, like the mythological 
stories and legends of other races, may 
be the offspring of a childhood age; 
while, on the other hand, the low average 
of intelligence of the millions of India, 
after a civilization which boasts of its 
thousands of years of age, does not 
necessarily prove these theories to be 
false. That they are the heirloom of 
a hoary antiquity will not, I imagine, add 
to their authoritative character with occi- 
dental minds. 


calls to 


Nevertheless, we should 
carefully.read, weigh, and study all sides 
of these great problems. ‘“ There is light 
in all, and light with more or less of 
shade in all” earth’s great philosophies 
and religions. It is our duty to interro- 
gate each one; the old and the new have 
messages of value for the child of the 
dawn. Let no man be afraid to think. 


What May be Done to Help the Suffering. 


I hope in the next ARENA to give some 
hints and suggestions for practical work 
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in the union movement, with citations 
and illustrations bearing on the subject 
which will prove helpful. I originally 
intended that this should be a part of 
my paper, ‘‘ Jesus or Cesar,” but found 
it would make too long a contribution. 
Many helpful experiments have been 
tried which will be discussed in this 
and other contributions dealing with the 
movement for union of the moral forces. 


Honest and Dishonest Money. 
Congressman John Davis’ concluding 
paper gon ‘‘Honest and _ Dishonest 
Money”’ is unavoidably omitted this 
month, but will appear in the May 
ARENA. Inthe April number Mr. Davis 
will discuss at length the criticisms 
Bank of 
Nothing so 


which his paper on “The 
elicited. 
alarms the usurer class as a calm, 


Venice” have 


thoughtful, and common-sense presenta- 
tion of the money problem, for as long 
as they can control the nominations of 
presidents and manipulaté Congress to 
their advantage, and satisfy the public 
press that the only persons who should 
be listened to on the money question 
are those who change money for gain 
or their apologists, classes will flourish, 
while the real wealth earner will gradu- 
ally but surely sink into serfdom. Mr. 
Davis’ papers should be carefully read, 
as they come from a man who has made 
the money question the study of many 
years, and who is not seeking personal 
benefit by urging measures which will 
enrich the few but impoverish millions. 
It is noticeable that while these papers 
are ignored by certain plutocratic jour- 
nals and reviews, as Mr. Howells’ splen- 
did Altruean papers have been overlooked 
by many journals, they have awakened 
far-reaching interest among the indus- 
trial millions, who are rapidly becoming 
independent thinkers, and who realize 
that if they would not be victimized by 
those who enjoy class privileges they 
must cease to obey demagogues or the 
dictates of plutocratic papers. 





No Bureaucracy Wanted. 
The revival of the old Henderson Bill 
in Congress, which has recently been 
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introduced by Mr. Hayes of Iowa, is 
important as showing how persistently 
the influences of the power ot nven- 
tionalism and centralization are working 
to change a republican form of govern- 
ment into a bureaucratic governmen 
In this connection some facts relative to 
the old bill and the recommendations 
made by the Senate Committee at that 
time will be of interest. 

Early in 1892 Congressman Henderson 
in the House and Mr. Dolph in the Senate 
introduced bills to establish a postal 
censorship, absolute in character. The 
bill itself was pernicious, but the attempt 
to transfer a power which should always 
be lodged with the judiciary, from the 
courts to a partisan bureau, and which 
might easily be used for partisan pur- 
poses, was an attempt at bureaucracy 
which the American people were not 
ready for, and strong opposition was 
immediately manifested throughout the 
land. So persistent and unmistakable was 
the indignation of the public that both 
bills were killed. The Senate Committee 
in reporting this bill (Report No. 747, 
Fifty-Second Congress) made the fol- 
lowing observations and recommende- 


tions: — 

Your committee recognizes the necessity foi 
legislation that will, in so far as possible, abso- 
lutely prevent the use of the United States mails 
for every description of obscene matt t it 
also, after careful consideration, finds fact 


that there is now on the statute bo 

prohibitive legislation on this subject 
The statute which this bill is Cesigned to 

amend is not only comprehensive in i ibi- 


tive aspects, but severe, and if proper ed, 
sufficient and effective in its restrai ses 
It covers the entire catalogue of ob ble 
publications, discriminates to the ex neces- 
sary to accomplish the object propose joes 
as fur, in the judgment of your co , 8 
Congress may properly go in the ex f its 
legislative functions on this subj hout 
infringing upon individual privileg: that 
liberty constitutionally guaranteed t ye press 

In the description of crimes and « 3 for 
current information, there may be g1 ecails 
that are not intended to be offensi that 
are not open to censure; neverithe strict 
construction of the provisions of t! ight 
possibly, and your committee think rted]} 
would, unwarrantably interfere wi rope~ 
postal privileges of leading and re) publi- 
cations. 

To prohibit the use of the mails f: trans 
mission of obscene literature is on¢ , while 
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ent of a general press censorship, 
control of one officer, without any 
power to exercise judicial functions, and the 
which in order to accomplish the 


the establis5 
under the = 


necessity 
former i apparent, is quite another and 
different - 

It is t ‘ 
general t 


mgress and not the postmaster- 
is the power under the Constitution 
to determine what may not be carried in the 
mails by son of its immoral character, and it 
may be a ous question whether Congress can 
s power by any general authority or 


ral specification simply by the use 


delegate 
by any 

of gene! erms to the postmaster-general, or 
whether Congress should not be specific in its 
ms, and whether, if anything is left 
struction as to what does or does not 
come within the scope of the denunciation of 
Congress, the question should not be left, ulti- 
least, to the determination of a judicial 


denuncla 
open to « 


mately at 
court 

It would, in the judgment of your committee, 
bea most dangerous power to place in the hands 


of any one man, however high in official power, 
and especially in the hands of an officer having 
no right to exercise judicial functions. 


The establishment of such a power as is pro- 
posed by this bill is nothing short, in the judg- 
ment of your committee, of the establishment of 
acomplete press censorship, limited only by the 
fact that the 


devoted to 


publication to be suppressed is 
or principally made up of criminal 
news, police reports, or accounts of criminal 
deeds, « 

While possibly, therefore, the bill under con- 
sideration may not be open to constitutional 
this there is 


that a power constitution- 


objection (and of grave doubt), 
and while the fact 
ally conferred may be liable to seridus abuse 
furnishes no ground fora denial of its exercise, 


still ic is a reason why Congress, in the exercise 


of such power, should proceed cautiously, and 
in no event go to the full limit of the power 
granted vided the evil aimed at can be com- 
pletely s “land suppressed by legislation of 
a less restrictive character, and which, while 
suppressi the evil, leaves wholly unfettered, 
even in a modified or restricted and even a con- 
Stitutional sense, that liberty of the press, the 
right tot fullest and freest exercise of which 


wsou f 


y essential to the complete preser- 


vatio nstitutional guarantees, 

In view of the foregoing suggestions, your 
commi respectfully report back the bill (S. 
2,834) wit t recommendation that it be indefi- 
hitely postponed. 


—e—erernrr'~ 
Diana Hirschler’s Paper. 


Miss Diana the efficient 


of the Young Women’s Arena 


Hirschler, 
president 


Club of Philadelphia, gives our readers 


& most interesting and helpful account 
of what has recently been accomplished 
in that city by union efforts. She also 
touches upon a very suggestive and im- 
portant point when she mentions the 
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case of a clergyman who withdrew from 
the work and discouraged one of his 
parishioners from contributing toward 
the erection of a model tenement house 
the 
No spirit is so fatal to prog- 


because he would not work with 
Hebrews. 
ress as that which emanates froma soul 
shrouded by sectarianism and darkened 
by dogmatism, and this,point cannot be 
too often or impressively emphasized. 
All work along the lines of Union for 
Practical Progress must be characterized 
by breadth of spirit. The man who will 
not work for justice to the people and a 
higher morality, because some who are 
engaged in the work belong to another 
race or hold different views, is the last 
person to talk about the brotherhood of 
the 


Christian, has a right to refuse to engage 


man. No man, worthy of name 
in a good work, because men actuated 
by a holy love for humanity, who do not 
profess to be Christians, are working for 

Miss Hirschler 
She is one of the 
The 


club over which she presides numbers 


a higher civilization. 
is a practical worker. 


splendid women of the new time. 


over one hundred members. 
BPP" 


Will Allen Dromgoole’s ‘* Wonderful 
Experience Meeting.” 

When one looks backward to the time 
when the ancestors of our present colored 
people were rude savages and reflects 
what they have accomplished in a few 
generations, he will be impressed with 
the 


child race which fronts the dawn. 


wonderful possibilities before this 
Times 
are rapidly changing, and with them the 
the 
uncle of ante- 


character and condition of negro. 
The old colored aunt and 
soon be a 
life Miss 


Dromgoole portrays with such wonder- 


bellum days will 
the 


memory, 


and even negro which 


ful accuracy will before many years dis- 


appear. The mind of all races in a 


primitive or childhood state, grasps 
thoughtthrough material imagery which 


appeals The 


subtleties of the schoolmen and philoso- 


to their physical senses. 


phers are beyond their reach. Hence 
among the stmple-minded and unedu- 
eated negro of to-day heaven is thor- 


oughly material; all imagery is to his 

















































































xxx THE 
mind as material as the earth he stands 
upon, and his conception of future bliss 
is similar to those of other childood 
peoples —in accordance with his con- 
ceptions of pleasure, comfort, and jus- 
tice. Only lived in 
Kentucky, Arkansas, 
or the more southern states, will fully 
sketch by Miss 
Dromgoole given in this issue of THE 


those who have 


Tennessee, and 


appreciate the fine 
ARENA, but to those who have lived in 
these 
appeal. 
it is more history than fiction; the words 
given are, for the most part, the utter- 
‘“* A Wonderful 
is one of the finest 
pieces of work of its description ever 
written. 


will 
It may be interesting to know 


parts the story strongly 


ances of real characters. 
Experience Meeting "’ 


——ecses 


Another Attempt to Establish a Censor- 
ship of the Press. 

Two years ago a very vicious bill was 
introduced into Congress looking toward 
establishing a censorship of the press of 
the most absolute and despotic character, 
by vesting power in a partisan bureau 
which would be dangerous in any single 
hand, and which was in essence and fact 
diametrically opposed 
democracy. At that time I called atten- 
tion to the vicious character of this 
measure, in a note which I reproduce 
here, owing to the fact that this bill, 
which encountered such a storm of op- 
position at that time that 
Wanamaker’s strong effort could not se- 


to the spirit of 


cure it a passage, has again been intro- 
duced by Mr. Hayes of Iowa. It is the 
duty of every patriot to fight such meas- 
ures at all times, but it is doubly impor- 
tant that they be speedily crushed at 
present, when the spirit of plutocracy is 
permeating the government, and a ten- 
dency to despotism is noticeable on the 
part of the so-called servants of the peo- 
ple. Once let such a censorship be estab- 
lished, and how easy it would be to slip 
an amendment to such a bill through 
Jongress, carrying with the word ‘“ inde- 
cent” (which, by the way, is a very 
elastic term) such an expression as in- 
cendiary or dangerous, and with such an 
amendment the censorship of the Ameri- 
can press would be complete and the 
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even Mr., 





republic would be, to all intents ap, 
purposes, a thing of the past. Two years 
ago, in noticing this bill whicl has again 
come up for passage, I observed: — 

The bill is all the more da 
that it appears to be put forth in ¢ 
interest of morality. The first 
the bill reads as follows: — 


iferous, jn 


Clause of 


SEc. 3893. Every obscene, lewd, filthy, inde. 
cent, or lascivious book, pamphlet, | Ire, paper 
letter, writing, print, or other publication of y 
indecent or filthy character, or devoted to ty 


publication or principally made up of criming 
news, police reports, or accounts of crimin 
deeds, or pictures and stories of immoral deeds 
lust, orcrime ... 

The bill continues to enumerate other 
both and 
which the postmaster-general, iti the r 


matter, reading aulvertising 
of supreme judge or censor, may in his 
wisdom deem non-mailable. 

states that all advertisements 


It further 


of medicines, drugs, nostrums, or apparatus 
for the cure of private or venereal diseases 
whether sealed as first-class matter or not, ar 
hereby deciared to be non-mailable matter, an 
shall not be conveyed in the mails nor deliver 
from any postoffice nor by any letter carrier; ar 
any person who shall Knowingly deposit, or cause 
to be deposited, for mailing or delivery, anything 
declared by this section to be non-mailable mat 
ter; and any person who shall knowingly tak 
the same, or cause the same to be taken, fro: 
the mails, for the purpose of circulating or dis 
posing of, or aiding in the circulation or disposi 
tion of the same, shall, for each.and every offence 
be fined, upon conviction thereof, not more than 
five thousand dollars, or imprisoned at hard labor 
not more than five years, or both. 


Now comes the most monstrous clause, 
which shows conclusively how rapidly 
the advocates of centralization and bv- 
reaucracy are seeking to make the gov- 
ernment of the United States an intol- 


erable despotism. We quote from the 


bill: — 

And the postmaster-general shal! have full 
authority to declare what matter is non-mailable 
under this act, so far as the tra wrtation in 
the mails is concerned. Furthe t upon the 
continued mailing of newspapers perioilicals 
containing advertisements or o articles or 


items forbidden by this act to be transmitted in 
the mails, the postmaster-genera! is hereby al- 
thorized to declare said publication, including 


future issues thereof, non-mailabl« 

The right to decide what is filthy or 
indecent, places in the hands of a single 
man a weapon more powerf:i] than the 
authority vested in the crown .f England; 
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3 sower V 1 could and, as numerous 


instances e demonstrated, would be 


} and gsed for t nerciless persecution of no- 
a bleand sincere reformers who have not 
— sen the truth as the postmaster-general 
saw it, 01 » have dared to criticise this 
8, in qugust personage. 
nthe As an istration of this observation, 
1S€ of it is well to remember the case of the 
editor 0 iristian Life, of Chicago, a 
inde. magazine published in the interest of the 
a highest morality. It will be remembered 
~— that the editor of this paper published a 
imina sermon by a Congregational minister, ad- 
mina yocating marital purity; that no notice 
_ was taken of this for nearly a year. But 
ater the editor had censured the post 
ther office department for persecuting Moses 
ane Harmon, the editor of Christian Life was 
iy prosecuted under the old and limited 
_ act. Other outrages might be cited, but 
-” this is sufficient to illustrate this point. 
The present bill seeks tc enlarge and 
ne render more absolute and despotic the 
i power of the postmaster-general. Under 
ang this measure, should it become a law 
vere and Mr. Wanamaker should have a 
ny grudge against Mr. Rust, Secretary of 
~s Agriculture, he might cause the latter 


honorable gentleman to be prosecuted 





for sending through the mail his recent 


on book on the ‘‘ Horse’’; and if the judges 
posi did their duty, Mr. Rust would stand an 
nce excellent chance of serving the state in 
than striped clothing. In the event of the 
aber passage of this bill, the postmaster-gen- 

eral would have full power to prevent 
use, sending through the mails the greatest 
idly works of the master spirits of the past, 
bu- J from Shakespeare down. And as to the 
y0v- disposition to do this on the part of a 
tol- man like the present incumbent, there 
the can be no question, in the light of his 

ridiculous attempt to suppress one of the 
full works of Count Tolstoi. If this bill should 
able 


pass, there is no reasonable ground for 
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doubt that the works of Tolstoi, Ibsen, 
Hugo, Dumas, Balzac, Shakespeare, and 
almost all of the great English poets and 
classics would be deemed by our immacu- 
late postmaster-general indecent; while 
in the event of a postmaster-general 
being appointed who held views similar 
to those of Colonel Ingersoll, he would 
not only have the right and power, but 
if he did his duty in carrying out the 
provisions of this law, he would feel com- 
pelled to throw out the Bible, and pub- 
lishers of this book would be amenable 
to fines of five thousand dollars, or five 
years’ imprisonment, or both. 

The great danger is always that such 
bills will be hurried through Congress 
during its closing hours. Eternal vigi- 
lance is the price of liberty. Let every 
friend of true democracy place his foot 
on this adder of bureaucratic despotism 
the moment opportunity offers. 


—eo 


The Arena Club of New Orleans. 

This organization is a striking illus- 
tration of what an earnest person may 
accomplish. Mrs. Dr. Ferguson has suc- 
ceeded in establishing a centre for intel- 
lectual activity and broad culture. This 
club has already attracted much atten- 
tion, owing to the able discussions and 
addresses which have been presented to 
thoughtful men and women by earnest 
and scholarly thinkers. It will doubtless 
lead to many similar organizations in 
other cities. In a recent issue of the 
Daily Star, Richmond, Va., a column is 
given to this work, from which I clip 
these lines: — 

We have before referred in our editorial col 
umns to the grand and uplifting work which is 
being done in New Orleans by the Arena Club of 
that city —an organization of cultured and pro 
gressive persons in search of truth. At the head 
of this club is a Virginia woman of strong per 
sonality, Mrs. Eliza Cabell Garland Ferguson, a 
great-grand-niece of Patrick Henry. 












RECENT PRESS CRITICISMS OF THE ARENA. 





Below we give a few recent press criticisms from representatiye papers, 
It will be seen that some of these criticisms come from the foremost critical 
i journals of America; others are leading champions of the reformatiye 
impulses of our time, while others reflect religious and current thought. 


The Leading Critical Authority of New England. 





With the December number Tue Arena begins its ninth volume, and 
with a table of contents well up to the high standard it has achieved, 
Since its establishment four yearsago Tur Arena has stood in the fore. 
Iront of American magazines in the discussion of the living questions of 
the day. It has not devoted itself to the consideration of political or reli. 
} gious abstractions, or treated its subjects in a conservative or conyen- 
tional way. It has seized upon those topics for treatment which have 
vital and living interest for the people and society, and has discussed 
them thoroughly and fearlessly. It has not been afraid to take up 
unpopular topics, nor to express its opinions in regard to them, whether 












ee annem 


they have been in accordance with popular prejudices or beliefs or not, 
It has, moreover, dealt practically with all questions. It has interested 
people in social reforms who were before lukewarm, and has raised 
thousands of dollars for the relief of the helpless and hopeless poor of 
the city; it has awakened scientific interest and stimulated scientific 
research in directions where the conventional scientist has refused to 
tread. There is, in fact, no problem connected with the advance of 
morality and humanity that it does not reckon as within its special 
province to discuss. The current number is a strong one, and the 













arrangements made for the coming year for contributions from dis- 
tinguished writers promise a steady advance along its well-marked lines. 
— Boston Daily Transcript, Dec. 9, 1893. 


Another Boston Daily. 





This remarkable magazine grows stronger and more vitally interesting 
with each passing month. It seemed that with the December number, 


= < . r= pecan a saat a 
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the editor of Tue Arena had reached high-water mark, but the Feb- 
ruary number, just issued, shows no lowering of the standard. It is 

' because Tue ARENA discusses all vital questions with both courage and 

| ability that the magazine has come to be justly regarded as the most | 

influential publication in its own line on the continent. It is, in fact, : 
a moving moral force, which takes strong hold of the hearts of the people, 
making it a great power for good. The February is a super) number. 

' Almost every article is a notable one. Rev. Minot J. Savage <liscusses 
“The Religion of Browning’s poetry” with true feeling and conspicuous 

| ability. Rev. Washington Gladden, in his article on “The New Bible,” 


voices the religious sentiments of a large and rapidly growiny class of 
progressive thinkers. “Rational Dress for Women”’ is an eresting 
symposium, contributed by Frances E. Russell, Laura Lee, I. J. Wee 
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ritical 


lative 
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Persons interested in metaphysical speculations 
and occult research will welcome Mr. Albert R. Par- 
sons’ book, ** New Light from the Great Pyramid,” 
and students of occultism, who believe that the past 
holds a marvellous riddle to be unravelled by the 


NEW LIGHT 
ROM THE GREAT 
PYRAMID.* 


tient students of the present, will find it a work of surpassing interest. 
is a scholarly volume, embracing wide research and emanating from 
ne who is profoundly convinced of the truth of his position. In the 
Great Pyramid Mr. Ross believes he has found the key to a marvellous 
truth, which will be of inestimable value to man, and from the story 
told by that ancient monument, as he reads it, the myths, allegories, and 
egends of all ancient peoples become plain. Mr. Richard A. Proctor 
held that the Great Pyramid was at once an observatory for astrological 
‘omputations and a tomb. But Mr. Parsons holds that it was an 
altar commemorating a great heavenly convulsion the falling of a 
star to earth, with the terrible natural catastrophe which would natu- 
rally ensue. That it was an astronomical and astrological observatory 
is now admitted by eminent thinkers who are competent to judge, 
but our author believes that while it was all this it was far more, and 
instead of a monument to man’s folly it was an altar of truth which has 
held the secret of the ages, for the age and generation whose passion 
for truth should be strong enough to wrest the mystery from the keep- 
ing of the past. The work is one which requires careful and thoughtful 
feading. Those who are interested in astrology, ancient occultism, sym- 
bolisms, and metaphysical thought will find this one of the most inter- 
esting and valuable books in that field which has yet been written. It is 
a large volume, containing over four hundred pages, and is handsomely 
printed and bound. The author’s scholarly and pleasing presentation of 
his message will win many readers who have hitherto paid no attention 
to literature of this character. 
Speaking of astrology reminds me of a large 
KARL ANDERSON’S volume on this subject written by Mr. Karl Ander- 
WORK ON son of this city, entitled ‘‘ The Astrology of the Old 
Testament: or, A Lost World Regained.’ Mr. 
Anderson has made Chaldean and Egyptian astrol- 


ASTROLOGY. 


ogy the subject of years of patient and almost incessant study. His 
work, while dealing largely with the Bible in the light of astrology as 
the author conceives it, also contains a vast amount of matter relating 
fo astrology in ancient times with other peoples than the Jews, and more 
un half of the volume is devoted to astrology as now known and _ prac- 
ised, including definitions of astrological terms and full explanations of 
the significance of planets. About one hundred fifty of the five hundred 
*“New Light from the Great Pyramid,” by Albert Ross Parsons, Illustrated; 
oth; pp. 420; price $4. New York Metaphysical Publishing Company. 
t “ Astrology of the Old Testament: or, A Lost World Regained,’ by Karl Anderson. 


Ulustrated; cloth; pp. 502; price $5. Published by Karl Anderson, Boston. 
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pages of the volume are filled with tables of the hour. Many cuts and 
illustrations add to the interest of the volume. 

A work at once delightful, instructive, and of 
GOETHE REVIEWED critical value, is found in ‘‘ Goethe Reviewed after 


AFTER Sixty Years,” by the brilliant author of “ Ecce 
SIXTY YEARS.* Homo.” In this book Mr. Seeley gives us the fruit 


of a long and conscientious study of the great 
German. It is a work at once cvitical and sympathetic, and from its 
pages we are enabled to enter the mental atmosphere of Goethe and to 
understand, at least to a certain extent, the processes of one of the master 
intellects of the century. It is difficult to pay a higher tribute than this 
to one who analyzes and criticises the thought of another. Few modern 
essayists equal the author of this work in fluency of style and lucidity of 
expression. It is a book which all lovers of Goethe should read. 
One of the most strangely fascinating and, in a way, 
A BOOK OF weird works which has appeared in years has recently 
STRANGE SINS.t been published in London. It is from the pen of 
Coulson Kernahan, one of the contributors to Tur 
ARENA, and those of our readers who remember that powerful story, 
published some months ago in our pages, entitled ‘‘ The Confession of a 
Suicide,” will understand exactly what I mean in characterizing this 
work as at once fascinating, weird, and to an extent grewsome. It bears 
the striking title, ‘‘ A Book of Strange Sins,” and, as the author suggests, 
it is a look.into the secrets of souls. This is one of the few fields not 
thorough!y worked by writers, and I know of no one who has approached 
the brilliant young author in this province of moral pathology. 





The sketches are seven in number, and are characterized by a fine 
subjective vision, keen analysis of motives, intensity of emotion, and a 
strong imagination, which, however, owing to its flight being in littl 
travelled fields, will lead many to ascribe to Mr. Kernahan greater powe 
in this direction than his work warrants. ‘ A Book of Strange Sins” is 
unique in the literature of our generation, if we except his former work, 
‘* A Dead Man’s Diary.” It isa volume which will bring many souls face 
to face with awful questions which ought to lead to spiritual awakening 
and a new life. ‘ Apples of Sin” is an exceedingly powerful story, and 
impresses a very strong moral. ‘A Literary Gent” is probably the best 
sketch with a motive, while ‘‘The Lonely God” is a colossal piece ot 
imaginative work. I predict for this gifted writer a brilliant car 
He should make a place for himself among the contributors to thi 
permanent literature of our language. 





* Goethe Reviewed after Sixty Years,’”’ by J. R. Seeley. Cloth; pp. 170; pric: 
Roberts Brothers, Boston. 

t ‘A Book of Strange Sins,” by Coulson Kernahan. Cloth; pp. 196. Ward, I X 
Bowden, London, Eng. 











































BOOKS OF THE DAY. 
BOOKS RECEIVED. 

‘Out oF LAW INTO GosPEL,” by Sarah Elizabeth Griswold. Paper; 
pp. 129. Published by F. M. Harley Publishing Company, 87 Washing- 
ton Street, Chicago, 111. 

“THE BRONTES IN IRELAND,” by Dr. William Wright. Cloth; pp. 

s; price $1.50, Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

NintH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE BUREAU OF ETHNOLOGY TO THE 

SECRETARY OF THE SMITHSONIAN INsTIruTION.”” J. W. Powell, Direc- 

Cloth; pp. 617. Published by the Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

“Tue DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH,” by John R. Commons. Cloth; pp. 
258; price $1.25. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘* Mary,” by Mrs. Molesworth. Cloth; pp. 204; price $1. Published 
by Maemillan, New York. 

‘* CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE BOTANICAL LABORATORY OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA.” Published by the University of Penn- 
sylvania Press, Philadelphia, Penn. 

“Tuer DAUGHTER: Her HEALTH, EpucaTION, AND WEDLOCK,” by 
William M. Capp, M. D. Pp. 144; price, cloth $1, paper 50 cents. Pub- 
lished by F. A. Davis, Philadelphia, Penn. 

‘* AROUND THE FIRESIDE, AND OTHER Porms,” by Howard Carleton 
Tripp, Cloth; pp. 145. Published by the Times Publishing Company, 
Kingsley, Ia. 

‘‘ RHYMES BY Two FRIENDS,” Albert Bigelow Paine and William Allen 
White. Cloth; pp. 228. Published by M. L. Izor & Son, Fort Scott, Kan. 

“THe WEARIED CHRIST,” by Alexander Maclaren, B. A. Cloth; pp. 
314; price $1.50. Published by Alekander & Shepheard, 21 Furnival 
Street, Holborn, London, Eng. 

“Tue Lover’s Lexicon,” by Frederick Greenwood. Cloth; pp. 333 
price $1.50. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘‘Our NEw HyMnat,” by Philip Phillips. Cloth; pp. 369; price $1. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

‘‘ HUMBLED PRIDE,” by John R. Musick. Cloth; pp. 462; price $1.50. 
Published by Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 

‘OBSERVATIONS OF A MusIcIAN”’ by, Louis Lombard. Cloth; pp. 
144. Press of L. C. Childs & Son, Utica, N. Y. 

“THe Aim OF LIFE,” by Philip Stafford Moxom. Cloth; pp. 300; 


> 


> 


price $1. Published by Roberts Brothers, Boston, Mass. 

‘* A History oF CHILE,” by Anson Uriel Hancock. Cloth; pp. 471. 
Published by Charles H. Sergel & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

‘Tue SECRET HARMONY OF THE SPHERES,” by Gaywaters. Paper; 
pp. 55; price $1. Published by American Printing & Engraving Com- 
pany, 50 Arch Street, Boston, Mass. 

** VIOLET, THE AMERICAN SAPPHO,” by Robert Appleton. Cloth; pp. 
140. Published by the Franklin Publishing Company, 92 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. 
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‘THe ART OF LIVING IN AUSTRALIA,” by Philip E. Muskett. Clo 
pp. 430. Published by Eyre & Spottiswoode, London, Eng. 

‘* APPRENTICES TO Destiny,” by Lily A. Long. Cloth; pp. 348; price 
$1. Published by Merrill & Baker, 74 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

‘* THE SoctaL ContRACT,” by Jean Jacques Rousseau. Cloth; pp. 227. 
Published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 

‘* DESCRIPTIVE Economics,” by Myron T. Bly. Cloth; pp. 248. Pub- 
lished by E. R. Andrews, Printer and Bookbinder, Rochester, N. Y. 

‘“ A Cnorus oF Fairu,”’ by Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Cloth; pp. 32s; 
price, paper 50 cents, cloth $1.50. Published by the Unity Publishing 
Company, Chicago. Ill. 

‘Dixie Poems,” by Orie Bower. Paper; pp. 187; price 25 cents. 
Published by the Bower Book Company, Denver, Col. 

“CATHARINE FuRZE,” by Mark Rutherford. Cloth; pp. 325; price 
$1. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘ROMANCE OF THE INSECT WORLD,” by L. N. Badenoch. Cloth; pp. 
341; price $1.25. Published by Macmillan & Co., New York. 

‘*Mosaic HistoORY OF THE HEBREWS ANALYZED,” by One of the 
People. PartI. Cloth; pp. 192. Baltimore, Md. 

‘“THE DISEASES OF PERSONALITY,” by Th, Ribot. Pp. 157; price, 
paper 25 cents, cloth 75 cents. Published by the Open Court Publishing 
Company, Chicago, Il. 

“THE GENESIS AND Exopus oF THE HumMAN Heart,” by John 
Hamlin Dewey, M. D. Cloth; pp. 95; price, paper 30 cents, cloth 50 
cents. Published by E. L. C. Dewey, New York. 

“THE Union Paciric RAILway,” by John P. Davis, A. M. Cloth; 
pp. 245; price $2. Published by S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, Ill. 

‘*4 CHRONICLE OF SMALL BEER,” by John Reid. Cloth; pp. 20s; 
price $1. Published by the Anglo-American Publishing Company, New 
York. 

‘“*THE WOMAN OF THE IRON BRACELETS,” by Frank Barrett. Cloth; 
pp. 433; price $1. Published by J. Selwin Tait & Sons, Union Square, 
New York. 

“THE FAUNA QF THE DEEP SEA,” by Sydney J. Hickson, M. A. 
Cloth; pp. 169. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘““THeE GREATER GLORY,” by Maarten Maartens. Cloth; pp. 472; 
price $1.50. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘SCIENCE AND EpwucaTION,” Essays, by Thomas H. Huxley. Cloth; 
pp. 451; price $1.25. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘*DARWINIA,” Essays, by Thomas H. Huxley. Cloth; pp. 475; pric 
$1.25. Published by D. Appleton & Co., New York. 

‘‘THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS, CATHERINE II. or Russia,” by R 
Waliszewski. Cloth; pp. 458; price $2. Published by D. Appleton « 
Co., New York. 













































UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. 


NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: — 
Puitie S. Moxom, D. D., W. D. McCRACKAN, Miss DIANA HIRSCHLER, 
B. O. FLOWER, 7reasurer, Rev. HARRY C. VROOMAN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORY OF LOCAL UNIONS. 
BALTIMORE, Md. 


Union FOR Pusiic Goop. Charles J. Bonaparte, President; Rev. 
Hiram Vrooman, Secretary, 307 E. Biddle St.; Rabbi Tobias 
Schanfarber, Corresponding Secretary. 


ARENA CLUB AUXILIARY. Meets every Saturday night in the First 
Congregational Church. Rev. Hiram Vrooman, Chairman; Charles 
H. ‘orsch, Treasurer; Mrs. L. Thompson, Secretary, 2329 N. 
Calvert St. 


Procress CLus. Open discussions every Sunday at 4 p. mM. in Baer’s 
Hall, Fort Ave. and Light St. Daniel T. Orem, President; Mrs. 
Margaret Quarles, Secretary: 

PHILADELPHIA, Penn. 

UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Meets the first Monday of every 
month at College Settlement, 617 St. Mary St. Miss K. B. Davis, 
President; Dr. M. V. Ball, Treasurer, Physician to Eastern Peniten- 
tiary; Miss Diana Hirschler, Secretary, 2026 Camac St. 

YounG Women’s ARENA CLUB. Meets every Wednesday evening at 
230 Pine St. Miss Diana Hirschler, President; Miss Kathryn Gold- 
smith, Treasurer, 2426 Lombard St. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Mrs. Alex. Kent, Secretary, 930 
O St., N. W. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
UNION FOR PRACTICAL PROGRESS. Miss Ella Levin, Secretary, 10 E. 
35d St. 
EGG HARBOR CITY, N. J. 


VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT Society. Miss Annie Meyer, Secretary. 


EAST MILTON, Mass. 


UNION FOR CONCERTED MORAL EFFORT. Miss Orissa Baxter, Secre- 


tary. 
BOSTON, Mass. 


UNION FOR PRACTICAL ProGrReEss. Professor Thomas E. Wills, Seere- 
tary, 78 Glendale St., Dorchester, Boston, Mass. 
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NOTES OF THE .WORK IN BALTIMORE. 


Sunday, January 7, Rabbi Tobias Schanfarber preached in Hai Si 
Temple on the Union for Public Good. He urged his hearers to banis 
all religious prejudice and join with all who believed in making this 
world better. 

Sunday evening, January 14, the Associate Reformed church (one of 
the largest and most popular in Baltimore) was crowded to overtlowing 
in answer to the announcement of a mass meeting to advance the inte) 
ests of the new moral movement. The speakers were Congressmiat 
William M. Springer of Illinois, Mrs. General Pickett, Mrs. Corporal 
Tanner, and Rev. Walter Vrooman. The enthusiasm was intense, 

Sunday evening,. January 21, the campaign against the sweating 
system was begun in Emmanuel Baptist church. The audience was 
addressed by Professor 8. S. Sherwood, occupying the chair of Political 
Economy in Johns Hopkins University; Perey M. Reese, the well-known 
lecturer on Roman Art, and Rev. Walter Vrooman of Tur ARENA. 

Similar mass meetings will be held in the different churches every 
Sunday night during the winter. 





GLE NOTES FROM THE MORAL BATTLE-FIELD. 


Tose who believe that conventionalism rules and that we are not in the 
midst of a moral and social revolution, should read a few of the hundreds of 
letters received by us during the past four weeks. In answer to our editorial 
note « Forward” words of cheer have come from all parts of the nation - 
from Massachusetis and South Carolina, from Minnesota and Florida, from 
Tennessee and California, from Louisiana and Colorado, from Illinois and 
Maine. If space permitted I should publish a number of these communica- 
tions which prove that throughout the length and breadth of the republic 
the moral forees are awake, ready to sink dogma, personal hobbies, and 
sectari nism, and unite in a general onward movement for justice, love, and 
progress. Below I give two letters which are representative of numbers of 
communications which are being received. The first is from Rev. 8S. W. 
Sample, one of the most popular and successful ministers of the Northwest. 
The second is from Rev. Henry Frank, the author of the very able paper in 
an earlier issue of THE ArENa« on “How to Rally the Forces of Freedom :” — 


714 University Ave.,S. E., 

B. O. Flower, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Jan. 25, 1894. 

DEAR SIR AND BroTHER: Your editorial in the January number of THE ARENA 
concerning the union and forward motion of the forces of social and spiritual prog- 
ress, strikes a thoroughly responsive chord in my heart. Count me in, wholiy and 
soulfully, and call upon me to aid and assist you in any true way to which there is an 
open door. Sectarianism, denominationalism, dogmatism, conventionalism, selfism, let 
these stand aside. Sympathy, fraternity, unity, let these advance. Let us have “ the 
brotherhood of all who love for the service of all who suffer.’ It is my conviction that 
‘The power of the bad consists chiefly in the sleep of the good.” Let those whose 
goodness, and whose religion, is love, awake, unite, and conquer. There are special 
reasons Why THE ARENA should lead in such a movement as this, on a national scale. 

For the past three ye ars the ‘‘ People’s Meeting” of this city has locally conducted 
a work closely akin to the greater movement you propose. Our organization has 
been in no sense sectarian or denominational. It has striven to promote both indi- 
vidual and social reform; to instruct and inspire in the science and art of noble 
living; to be hands and feet of the providence of love in the work of human helpful- 
ness. You can count the ‘* People’s Meeting,’ as well as myself, said meeting’s 
organizer and lecturer, your aid and friend in the grand movement you outline, I 
have, as yet, given only a portion of my time and strength to this great work, but 
should opportunity offer or duty demand, I stand ready to consecrate thereto my 
whole public powers for the trinity of truth, righteousness, and love. I am 

Cordially yours, S. W. SAMPLE. 


HoTret MIRABEAU, 
Flower, Esq., San FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 14, 1894. 
Derk FRIEND Flower: Just as I was wending my way across the continent I 
purchased the January ARENA, and with a bound of responsive delight read ycur 
thrilling editorial call, “ Forward.’ At the same time it made my heart ache to 
think that possibly I will be fated to be absent from a gathering that I hope will be 
epochal and world-wide in its influence for good. As I had heard nothing from you 
of late concerning the proposed movement, I had almost feared the matter had 
but I rejoice to see it has taken root, and bids fair to blossom and fructify. 
vatch the progress of the work with the keencst interest. If I cannot be 
ith you in the initial effort I shall hope at least to be able to codperate with 
| if at a long distance, in the development of the noble undertaking. I have 
halt mn to recross the continent for the one and only purpose of being at the 
initiation of this glorious movement for the concentration of human labors in behalf 
of humanity, regardless of creed or bias, sect or sex, or previous conditiun of intel- 
lectual s n bynes 
My noble Flower, may you wax strong in your vigorous efforts for the uplifting of 
the race, anc nd may all your fellow laborers be blessed, with y 
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on high for the harmonization of human conditions and the beatification of human 
hearts. 
With deep sincerity and profound interest, 
Your sympathetic co-worker (in the spirit), 
HENRY Fr nx. 


THE NEW REVOLUTION. 

Let “Justice” be the watchword and “Love” the countersig 
moral forces are everywhere uniting, and it is reasonable to believe 
day is at hand when a great wave of moral enthusiasm will sweep over 
the land, so irresistible that it will wipe out the old order of injustice by 
the power of justice and goodness. The reat tacts to be kept in view ar 
these: 

1. Let all the children of progress, irrespective of personal Views, unite. 
so far as possible, in securing a wider measure of justice for all, and i 
combatting those great evils which are degrading our civilization and 
enervating our race. 

2. Let us not expend our energy in warring among ourselves. 
trenched wrong must be met, and to meet it successfully we must be united, 

3. Let love be our countersign. Nothing is to be more guarded against 
than bigotry, intolerance, or dogmatism. Adlirho believe in human broth 
hood enongh to work for its realization must be welcomed. Only 
broad platform can the moral forces unite, and the man who will not work 
for the elevation of humanity and the realization of human_ brotherhood 
because some one at his side does not see the truth as he sees it, beeat 
perchance, his friend searching for truth has not knowingly found God, is 
not sufficiently imbued with the redemptive spirit to be of great value to.th 
cause of humanity. Many of the noblest minds among the reformers of our 
time have not consciously found God, but they are more truly children of 
Infinite Love than many of the most officious pillars in conventional churches, 
Tra wih believes ina higher civilization and is ready and willing to work 
for human hrotherhood, he is leagued with the divine and should he sel. 
comed; T care not whether he has consciously found God, or whether his 
brain is so constituted that he cannot conceive of an Infinite Being, or 
whether his conception of the Supreme Being be as materialistic as thos 
entertained by primitive minds who are unable to conceive of God as any- 
thing else than a magnified man. Discipleship, in its true sense, is expressed 
in works, not words, “Inasmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of these, 
ve did it unto Me.” “He that is not against Me is for Me.” “ Love is the 
fulfilling of the law.” 

And on the other hand, those who have grown weary with w 

justice to flame from the altar of religion, and who perhaps hav: 
a bitter feeling toward the church, should welcome all who are 
with the divine passion as to join in this work for concerted a 
practical lines which will create a nation-wide educational agitatio 
be so imbued with love as to be broad and just toward all our 1 
and let us remember that Ae whose horizon is so narrow he c 
hands with any sincere worke r Jor world-wide brothe rhood, is 
good pr rson to preach universal hrothe rhood. 

(1) Cnion Jor practical progre SS, (2) Justice jor all the / ple. 
Love and forle rance ANiong all worke rs. (4) An educationau rpitation 
which will awaken the moral impulses of the nation, and carr) peacefully 
and triumphantly the principles of the new time. Let these thoughts 
ever present with us, and let each one also remember that to-d is giv 
for work, and that to-day alone is ours. 
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